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SPEECH 

On  the  Loan  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  July  19th, 

1841. 

[The  Bill  from  the  House  authorizing  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  or 
dollars,  was  taken  up,  the  question  being  on  its  passage.] 

Mb.  Calhoun  said :  I  rise  simply  to  state  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  this  measure^  but  without  the  shghtest  expec- 
tation of  changing  a  smgle  vote,  after  witnessmg  the  united 
and  disciplined  resistance,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  to 
every  amendment,  however  clear  and  necessary. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  are  bound  to 
vote  supplies  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury  whenever 
called  on,  without  investigating  the  causes  which  occasioned 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  not  only  regard  it  as  a  right,  but  as 
a  duty,  before  voting  supplies,  to  scrutinize,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  the  necessity  of  granting  them,  and  then  to  grant 
with  extreme  moderation,  after  we  are  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity. I  hold,  in  fact,  that  the  right  of  granting  or  withhold- 
ing supplies  is  a  fundamental  princip^  in  all  free  States,  be 
the  form  of  government  what  it  may ;  and  that  it  is  not  less- 
necessary  in  our  Grovemment  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  springs  necessarily  out  of  the  relation  which  is  to  be  found 
under  every  government  of  tax  payers  and  tax  consumers — 
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those  who  support  and  those  who  are  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Governments  will  ever  be  found  leaning  to  the 
side  of  the  latter,  and  that  tendency,  unless  counteracted  by 
withholding  supplies,  must,  in  the  end,  impose  on  the  com- 
munity oppressive  burdens. 

To  make  out  his  case,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  deficit ;  he  must  go 
further,  and  show  how  it  occurred,  and  why  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  This  he  has  not  done,  except  to  state  that  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  estimated  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue. I  hold  he  ought  to  have  gone  further,  and  to  have 
shown  that  every  effort  has  been  made,  on  his  part,  to  meet 
such  falling  off  by  economy  in  the  expenditures,  and  limit- 
ing their  amounts  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  public 
service.  If,  after  showing  that  he  had  done  so,  a  deficit  still 
remained,  I  would  feel  bound  to  supply  it,  but  not  otherwise. 

So  far  from  doing  this,  he  had  shown  a  disposition  pre- 
cisely the  reverse — a  desire  to  make  out  a  deficit,  instead  of 
avoiding  one ;  and  that  too,  expressly  with  a  view  that  he 
might  make  this  call  for  supply  in  the  form  of  a  funded 
debt. 

I  feel  satisfied  that,  had  the  present  Secretary  been  actuat- 
ed by  the  same  strict  regard  to  economy  as  his  predecessor, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  cent  of  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  believe  the  treasury  was  as  amply  supplied,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  upon  it,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  last ;  and  yet 
we  have  a  demand  now,  when  the  year  is  but  half  expired, 
of  an  additional  supply  of  $12,000,000 ;  when,  at  the 
termination  of  the  last,  under  circumstances  not  less  try- 
ing, a  considerable  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury.  The 
Senate  will  remember  that,  after  the  estimates  had  been  made 
and  voted  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  treasury  for  the  present 
year,  they  were  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  (Mr.  Wise),  by  the  grant  of  power  to 
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issue  $5,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  which  was  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  actual  falling  off  of  the  imports  below 
the  estimate. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends,  that  if  they  adopt  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple to  grant  supplies  in  such  cases  whenever  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  make  a  deficit,  vain  would  be  their  resistance  to 
those  now  in  power.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  to  pursue  such 
a  course  would  endanger  public  credit,  or  arrest  the  wheels 
of  Government.  The  majority  in  power,  whose  extravagance 
or  neglect  may  cause  the  deficit,  will  be  held  responsible  for 
supplying  it ;  but  they  had  no  right  in  such  cases  to  call  for 
the  vote  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them. 

I  hold  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
a  state  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  latter,  the  right  of  with- 
holding the  supplies  ought  ever  to  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
energetic  and  successM  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  go  fur- 
ther, and  regard  the  withholding  of  supplies,  with  a  view  of 
forcing  the  country  into  a  dishonorable  peace,  as  not  only  to 
be,  what  it  had  been  called,  moral  treason,  but  very  little 
short  of  actual  treason  itself.  It  was  this  which  rendered 
the  attempt  to  withhold  supplies  by  the  Federal  party,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  so  odious. 

But  I  am  not  compelled  to  resort  to  this  high  elementary 
principle  to  justify  my  opposition  to  the  present  measure.  It 
furnishes  abundant  ground,  connected  with  its  details,  to  jus- 
tify the  most  decided  opposition  ;  and  among  others,  it  will 
be  sufficient  of  itself  that  it  asks  too  much.  It  proposes  a 
loan  of  $12,000,000  with  a  power  of  issuing  treasury  notes 
in  the  place  of  those  that  may  be  redeemed,  amounting  to 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  more  ; — thereby  authorizing  a  loan 
of  about  $18,000,000,  when,  in  fact,  the  deficiency  of  the  year 
cannot  require  more  than  $5,000,000.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
arguments  necessary  to  establish  this  fact.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  that  sum  would  be  sufficient,  with  due 
economy,  not  only  to  cover  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  at 
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the  end  of  the  year^  but  to  leave  a  sufficient  supply  in  the 
mint  for  the  purpose  of  coinage^  and  in  the  treasury  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government. 

I  am  unwilling  to  vote  any  supplies  beyond  the  exigencies 
of  the  year.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  it ; — ^but^  on  the 
contrary,  many  against  it.  A  large  portion  of  the  supposed 
deficiency  of  the  next  year,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  take 
place  before  the  4th  of  March, — and  much  of  it  not  until 
nearly  this  time  twelvemonth.  Why  then  provide  for  it  at 
this  extraordinary  session,  when  our  attention  is  absorbed  in 
other  and  more  important  subjects  ?  Why  not  wait  until 
the  next  regular  session,  when  there  will  be  so  much  more 
leisure, — ^when  the  state  of  the  treasury  will  be  so  much  more 
accurately  known, — and  when  the  revision  of  the  tariff — whe- 
ther it  should  take  place  at  this  or  the  regular  session — ^will 
enable  us  to  decide  so  much  more  accurately  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  required.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  case  for  con- 
fidence, as  claimed  by  the  Senator  firom  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  but  simply  of  prudence  and  discretion.  Our  confi- 
dence may  be  asked  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  act,  but 
never  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when  there  is  no  such  necessity. 

But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  why  the  grant 
of  supplies  should  not  extend  beyond  the  present  exigencies 
of  the  Government.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it 
would,  as  has  been  stated,  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  treas- 
ury a  sum  not  less,  in  all  probability,  than  $18,000,000. 
Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  never  fail  to  keep  pace  with  its  means, — which 
would  most  certainly  be  the  case  in  this  as  in  all  former 
instances.  There  is  no  government  on  earth  that  has  a 
stronger  disposition  to  extravagance  than  this.  Make  this 
large  and  unnecessary  grant  of  supply,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  economy  and  retrenchment — virtues  so  essential  to 
a  republic,  and  so  necessary  at  the  present  time.  Truth  de- 
mands that  I  should  say  they  are  required  in  every  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Government, — ^beginning  ^ith  Congress  and  go- 
ing down  to  the  humblest  officer.  It  is  not  my  object  to 
blame  any  party  or  any  individual.  The  disease  originated 
in  the  Tariff  of  1828,  which  poured  millions  upon  millions 
into  the  treasury,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government, — 
and  that,  too,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  final  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.  So  strong  was  the  current  that  the  difficulty 
was  to  discover  expedients  by  which  the  surplus  could  be 
disposed  of  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  all  ideas  of  economy,  retrenchment,  and  ac- 
countability should  be  lost,  and  the  most  wasteM  extrava- 
gance pervade  every  department.  For  this  there  was  but  one 
remedy — ^to  cut  off  the  supplies  by  reducing  the  duties  and 
by  withdrawing  the  surplus  from  the  treasury.  Both  were 
successfully  applied — the  former  by  the  Compromise  Act,  and 
the  latter  by  the  Deposit  Act  of  1836.  An  exhausted  treas- 
ury was  the  result ;  and  there  followed,  as  ever  will  follow, 
from  an  embarrassed  treasury,  a  spirit  of  economy,  retrench- 
ment, and  the  enforcement  of  accountability,  which  have  ef- 
fected, in  the  last  two  years,  a  very  great  reduction  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Senator  behind  me.  It  is  our  true  policy  to  continue  the 
embarrassment,  as  the  only  means  of  enforcing  the  necessary 
reform.  A  government,  like  a  family,  spoiled  by  an  extrav- 
agant  income,  can  only  be  reformed  by  stinted  means.  This 
measure  would  relieve  the  embarrassment — give  a  large  tem- 
porary surplus  to  the  disposal  of  Congress,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  further  reform. 

I  next  object  to  the  mode.  I  prefer  treasury  notes  to 
permanent  loans.  It  will  be  far  cheaper.  Instead  of  six 
per  cent.,  which  the  loan  will  cost,  treasury  notes  will  not 
cost  more  than  three.  I  understand  that  the  average  inter- 
est on  the  whole  amount  heretofore  issued  by  the  Government 
since  the  suspension  of  1837,  is  4  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  less 
than  that  proposed  to  be  given  on  the  loan : — ^which,  on 


\ 
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gl2,000,000,  would  make  a  Baving  of  $ii40,000  auniuiHy 
But  tliia  is  not  nil.  In  the  cosq  of  treasury  notes,  interest 
uuvuT  Leyius  to  accrue  until  they  are  usctl ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  hi  Diakiog  loaitB,  interest  is  paid  on  Iiirgu  uinouuts 
bug  helbrc  thoy  are  used, — a  difference  which  cannot  ho  es- 
timated at  It'ss  than  1  per  cent,  makmg  an  additional 
Having  of  $120,000  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  two  items 
make  ?3tlO,000  annually,  and  upwards  of  §1,000,000  in 
three  yeaj's — the  period  before  which  the  loan  cainnot  he  re- 
deemed. Uut  this  is  not  the  only  loss  which  the  country 
would  sufl'ur.  The  bill  provides  for  the  exchange  of  treasury 
notes  for  the  stock  which  it  proiresce  to  create,  and  winch,  as 
has  been  stated,  would  not  be  redeemable  in  loss  than  three 
yeara — while  none  of  the  treasury  notee  have  more  than  one 
year  to  run,— at  the  cspirution  of  which  the  interest  ceases. 
Again  :  many  of  tlie  treasury  notes  bear  but  2  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  some  leas  than  that,  havio^  a  mere  nominal  inter- 
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tariff  which  they  will  do,  in  all  probability,  unless  kept 
down  by  high  duties  on  imports. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  effects  of  this  exchange  of 
treasury  notes,  payable  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  stocks 
that  have  three  years  to  run  ?  How  will  this  vast  increase 
of  revenue  be  absorbed  during  that  period,  when  no  part  of 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  or  absorption 
of  treasury  notes?  One  of  two  results  must  necessarily 
follow :  there  must  be  a  great  and  extravagant'  increase  of 
expenditure,  equalling  at  least  $28,000,000,  comprehending 
the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  or  the  reaccumulation  of 
another  surplus,  to  be  followed  by  another  expansion,  with 
all  the  disastrous  consequences  which  we  have  so  recently 
experienced  from  the  late  surplus.  If  the  former,  what 
becomes  of  the  promises  of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  econ- 
omy, so  profusely  made  during  the  late  canvass  ? 

In  all  this,  the  gain  to  the  banks  will  be  not  less  clear 
than  the  loss  to  the  Government.  Should  a  surplus  be  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  it  would  be  but  an  increase  of  the 
deposits  in  the  bank — ^that  is,  so  much  additional  bank  capi- 
tal for  the  time,  advanced  by  the  Government,  without 
interest.  Should  it,  on  the  contraiy,  be  spent  in  expendi- 
tures, it  would  but  add  to  the  increase  of  bank  circulation, 
in  which  it  would  be  collected  and  disbursed.  To  which 
add,  that,  in  converting  treasury  notes  into  loans  or  stocks, 
it  will  give  to  the  former  a  shape  in  which  it  would  become 
a  commodity,  having  a  demand  in  the  foreign  market, — 
instead  of  being  confined  to  our  country,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued in  the  original  form, — and  would  thereby  enable  its 
holders  to  acquire  the  means  of  putting  and  continuing  the 
bank  in  operation. 

But  why  all  these  sacrifices,  amounting,  I  may  safely 
say,  to  millions  in  this  single  transaction,  in  favor  of  banks, 
brokers,  and  stock-jobbers  ?     How  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  If 


this  IxkJyj  iiistL'tid  of  being  a  Suiiate  of  the  United  States, 
was  a.  dqiutiiliiin  &om  Wall-Btrcet,  Bcnt  bero  to  arrange  tho 
(iL'tiiilM  ui'  tliu  uioaBTire,  we  would  not  bo  at  any  loss  to  under- 
etiiiid  vvliy  tliuy  are  arranged  as  they  are.  They  are  all  con- 
trived, in  llio  beet  manner,  (o  Boit  their  interest,  without, 
apiiareuUy,  iiny  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
But  we  iiiv  iKit  Boch  a  deputation.  We  ore  tho  represen- 
tatives of  ilic  fwenty-ak  sovereign  States  of  tJiis  Union, — 
iiitniHlud  wiih  high  powers  to  be  used  for  their  benefit, — 
and  tu  wjLtch  over  and  guard  their  interests  ;  and  what  jus- 
tificiitiou  can  wo  oEFer  in  thus  sacrificing,  without  compensa- 
tion, tho  interests  of  those  we  were  sent  here  to  represent? 
We  have  not  the  excuse  of  saying  that  tbey  were  overlooked. 
In  ahiiost  e^'e^y  instance  of  sacrifice  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  anicudnients  wore  offered  with  a  view  of  protecting  tho 
public  interest,  wiiidi,  after  fidl  illseiissiou,  making  maiiiiest 
the  sacrifice,  wore  voted  down  by  an  united  and  steady  ma- 
jority. 
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enable  him  to  plunge  more  deeply  in  debt,  the  resort,  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtless,  is  usually  to  a  mortgage.  Such, 
I  apprehend,  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ;  for  what 
is  a  permanent  loan  but  a  mortgage  upon  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  country  ?  It  is  the  only  form  of  indebted- 
ness, as  experience  has  shown,  by  which  heavy  and  durable 
encumbrance  can  be  laid  upon  the  community. 

But  there  is  another  and  decisive  reason  why  there  is  no 
ground  to  fear  that  a  large  and  permanent  debt  will  ever  be 
contracted  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes.  The  banks,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  most  influential  interest  in  the  com- 
munity, are  hostile  to  their  circulation.  They  regard  them 
as  formidable  competitors  to  the  circulation  of  their  own 
notes,  from  which  they  derive  so  large  a  share  of  their  pro- 
fits ;  and  hence  have  ever  thrown  their  whole  weight  against 
them,  as  was  witnessed  during  the  late  war,  and  since  the 
present  suspension.  Very  different  are  their  feelings  towards 
loans  and  stocks.  Instead  of  viewing  them  with  a  jealous 
feeling  of  rivalry,  they  regard  them  as  the  safest  and  most 
acceptable  source  of  profit,  and  are  the  foremost  on  every 
emergency,  like  the  present,  to  urge  the  Government  to 
resort  to  them  as  the  best  means  of  relief  from  its  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Break  all  connection  with  the  banks, — 
neither  receive  nor  pay  away  their  notes,  nor  use  them  as 
the  depositories  of  your  money,  or  as  your  fiscal  agents, — 
take,  in  a  word,  such  a  step  as  will  withdraw  their  powerful 
influence  in  favor  of  public  loans, — and  there  would  scarcely 
be  found  an  individual,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  who  would 
prefer  them  to  treasury  notes.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  banks 
and  bank  connection,  the  Government  could  at  all  times  use 
its  own  credit  to  supply  a  temporary  deficit,  many  times 
greater  than  the  present,  without  the  charge  of  a  single  cent 
for  interest.  What  did  the  Senator  who  reported  this 
measure,  and  supports  it  so  zealously,  say,  when,  some  one 
or  two  years  since,  he  denounced  the  Sub-Treasury,  because. 
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iiccardin^  tu  iiis  opinion,  it  would  becomo  a  tiscal  IxuilcP 
lie  tolil  lis,  iiiiJ  told  us  truly,  if  we  iiad  no  banks,  or  con- 
ned imi  wit!:  ilium,  tliat  the  cn.'dit  of  the  GoviTniiiciit  aloni', 
cvoii  with  (lur  Uniitcd  n.>venue,  could  keep  in  circiilation 
S40,000,000,  ill  the  form  of  treasury  drafts,  which  would  bu 
at  piir  nil  hv.t  ihe  Union.  Yea,  Sir,  would  be  at  par,  with- 
out a  oout  •'{'  interest.  The  demands  of  the  Government  for 
them  in  its  lisc;il  concerns,  and  that  of  the  community  in  its 
coniincri.:i;i1  mid  business  transactions,  would  maintain  tlicni 
rtt  pnc  Willi  i;iild  and  silver,  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 
But  tliis  yri'Lil  reBOUrec,  whicli  wotdj  prove  a  substitute  for 
loans  in  the  luiur  of  difficulty,  le  transferred  to  banks,  with- 
out compi-nsiition,  and  kist  to  the  community. 

Tliis  briii^^B  me  to  another,  and  to  me  an  overpowering 
objection,  against  snp]ilyin^  the  doHcit  of  the  trcasuiy  in  tiie 
niodc  proposed,  to  wiiicli  I  alluded  the  otlicr  duy  in  iJie  dis- 
cussion on  the  iiiiieiKlmfot.s.      "Wo  t:ill;  of  Imiis,  us  if  wQ 
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ity  that  it  should  regard  it  as  a  good  omen  that  the  bank 
and  the  whole  batch  of  measures  associated  with  it,  would 
also  force  their  way  through  Congress.  Yes,  it  has  cause  for 
joy  and  rejoicing. 

This  bill  is  the  entering  wedge  for  all  the  measures  of 
the  session,  and  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  rear  a  splendid 
superstructure  of  the  paper  system — ^bank,  debts,  and  stock 
— ^rivalling  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  blind  indeed,  who 
does  not  see,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  a  strong  tendency  to 
plunge  the  Union  as  deeply  in  debt  as  are  many  of  the 
States,  and  to  subjugate  the  whole  to  the  paper  system. 
Every  movement  and  measure  indicates  it.  What  are  we 
doing,  and  what  engrosses  all  our  attention  from  morn  to 
noon,  and  from  week  to  week,  ever  since  our  arrival  here,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  extraordinary  session,  and  will 
continue  till  its  end  ?  What  but  banks,  loans,  stocks,  ta- 
riffs, distribution  and  supplies  ?  All  else  is  forgotten  and 
absorbed  in  these ;  and  what  are  these  but  parts  and  parcels 
of  the  paper  system  ? 

On  such  an  occasion,  when  a  revolution  is  attempted  in 
the  Government,  I  feel  bound,  as  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  sovereigns  of  this  Union,  to  give  utterance  to  my  opin- 
ion, with  all  possible  freedom,  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
parliamentary  rules  to  the  liberty  of  discussion.  I  then  pro- 
claim that  Wall-street  (the  head  and  centre,  in  our  country, 
of  the  great  moneyed,  bank,  stock,  and  paper  interest,  do- 
mestic and  foreign)  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.  Every  measure  is  controlled  by  it,  and  at  its  plea- 
sure ; — banks,  brokers,  and  stock-jobbers,  sway  every  thing  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  fruit  of  the  victory  of  the  party,  which 
has  been  so  triumphantly  chanted  from  one  extremity  of  the 
Union  to  the  other.  All  else  are  neglected — forgotten.  No, 
not  all.  The  office-seekers  are  remembered.  They  come 
in  for  their  share.     Between  these  our  time  is  exclusively 


Aw  III  ilh'  i>eopIe,  what  attention  do  thoy  receive  ?    They 

u;iiii  (I'ln :y  and  retrenchment — light  taxes  and  randerato 

ix|ici]ililiiRs.  On  these  not  a  thought  is  bestowed,  although 
thfv  "I'll'  tulil,  during  the  late  canvass,  by  those  now  in 
l>ower,(iiinllTulyBO,)that  there  wae  much  to  reform — much 
iisfR'sa  and  wasteful  esjionditure  to  retrench,  accompanied 
by  Holenin  jilcdgcs  for  reform,  if  victory  sliould  plnce  power 
in  th^ir  hiinds.  All  these  are  now  foi^otten  or  postponed. 
I  Riiy  iiiiKt])oi)pd,  for  the  Ghairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Kiinuii'i.'  hns  luld  us,  that,  al  the  next  session,  these  pledges 
are  to  bf  rt'ilrciiii^d.  So,  then,  the  favorite  few — the  money- 
iiiiiiip''i'H  niid  office  sockerff — sr©  to  be  first  served — to  sit  at 
the  lirst  liilib^ — and  the  people  to  have  the  bones  and  cmmbs 
of  the  Kfcnnd— if,  imiucil,  they  should  bo  pomiittedto  s^harc 
iit  all  ill  Uie  fniils  of  Ihe  viclnry.  Instead  of  sliarliig  tlio 
fniits.  Ilipv  \yil]  sliari',  I  siisi)C-tt.  Ilic  f;itv  uf. ine  uf  the  most 
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In  the  ranks  of  the  bitter  and  determined  opponents  of  all 
they  ever  professed  and  contended  for — doomed,  unless  they 
speedily  separate  from  faithless  allies,  to  loss  of  caste  and 
endless  disgrace. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  that  mighty  mass  who  were 
governed  without  reason  and  reflection,  by  the  mere  force  of 
pecuniary  pressure,  to  seek  change — ^in  whose  ears,  change, 
change,  change,  was  incessantly  rung  ?  Have  prices  im- 
proved ?  Have  times  become  better  ?  or  will  they,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  measures  ?  Far  otherwise.  The  agita- 
tion, which  they  have  already  caused, — ^which  they  must 
continue  to  cause, — and  the  powerful  disturbing  influence 
which  they  must  have,  if  adopted,  on  the  currency  and  the 
money  market,  are  the  most  deadly  foes  to  the  revival  of 
business.  They  have  already  done  much  to  depress  trade, 
and  destroy  confidence  ;  and  should  they  unfortunately  suc- 
ceed, will  do  more  to  prevent  the  return  of  prosperous 
times,  than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken.  The  end 
will  be,  that  these,  like  every  other  corps  of  recruits  that 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  victors, — except  the  two  exclusive  fa- 
vorites here,  office  seekers  and  money-mongers, — ^are  doomed 
to  sad  disappointment. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Distribution  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 

August  24,  1841. 

Mb.  Calhoun  said,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it 
would  make  a  wider  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  be  followed 
by  changes  more  disastrous,  than  any  one  measure  which  has 
ever  been  adopted.     It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  consti- 
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tiition,  f;o  f;ir  beyond  the  general  welfare  doctrine  of  formef 
il.ays,  whii'li  stretched  the  power  of  tho  Government  tis  for  a« 
it  was  tliL'ii  supposed  was  jwBsible  by  coDBtruction,  however 
bold.  But,  ns  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  this  doctrine 
assigned  to  tlie  powers  of  the  Government,  it  admitted,  by 
impliciilioii,  that  there  were  limits:  while  this  bill,  as  I  shall 
show,  roHlfi  uu  principles  which,  if  admitted,  would  superaede 
III!  limits. 

According  to  the  gencml  welfare  doctrine,  Congress  had 
power  to  riiiso  money,  and  appropriate  it  to  all  objects  which 
it  might  dft'in  ca]calated  to  promote  the  general  welfare, — 
that  is,  tho  ^irngperity  of  the  States,  regarded  in  their  aggre- 
gate clinraiUT  aa  membera  of  the  Union  ;  or,  to  express  it 
more  hnetly,  and  in  language  once  so  common, — to  national 
tjbjects  ;  thus  escluding,  by  ncuL'saary  implication,  all  that 
wore  not  niitioual,  as  iiilHng  within  tiie  sphi?re3  of  tht?  sujia- 
rafe  States.      As  wide  as  are  tlii-so   limits,  thi/v  an'  tou  nar- 
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taxes  for  the  separate  use  of  the  States.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  attempted  to  force  this  bill  through,  speak 
of  themselves  a  language  too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  treasury  is  exhausted  ;  the  revenues  from  the  pub- 
lic lands  cannot  be  spared  ;  they  are  needed  for  the  pressing 
and  necessary  wants  of  the  Government.  For  every  dollar 
withdrawn  from  the  treasury,  and  given  to  the  States,  a  dol- 
lar must  be  raised  from  the  customs  to  supply  its  place  :  this 
is  admitted.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  advocates  of  this  bill, — 
Is  there,  can  there  be,  any  real  difference,  either  in  principle 
or  effect,  between  raising  money  from  customs,  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  States,  and  raising  the  same  amount  from 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  an  equal  sum  withdrawn  from 
the  treasury  to  be  divided  among  the  States  ?  If  there  be  a 
difference,  my  faculties  are  not  acute  enough  to  perceive  it ; 
and  I  would  thank  any  one  who  can  point  it  out.  But,  if 
this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted,  it  would  avail  nothing, 
unless  another,  not  inferior,  can  also  be  got  over.  The  land 
from  which  the  revenue,  proposed  to  be  divided,  is  derived, 
was  purchased  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  com- 
paratively, lying  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers) 
out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union,  and  with  money  de- 
rived, for  the  most  part,  from  customs.  I  do  not  exempt 
the  portion  acquired  from  Georgia,  which  was  purchased  at 
its  full  value,  and  cost  as  much,  in  proportion,  as  Florida 
purchased  from  Spain,  or  Louisiana  from  France. 

If  money  cannot  be  raised  from  customs  or  other  sources 
for  distribution,  I  ask,  how  can  money  derived  from  the 
sales  of  land  purchased  with  money  raised  from  the  customs 
or  other  sources,  be  distributed  among  the  States  ?  If  the 
money  could  not  be  distributed  before  it  was  vested  in  land, 
on  what  principle  can  it  be  when  it  is  converted  back  again 
into  money  by  the  sales  of  the  land  ?  If,  prior  to  the  pur- 
chase, it  was  subject,  in  making  appropriations,  to  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  how  can  it,  after  having  been 


convorted  hick  again  into  iiioiity  by  the  Bnlo  of  the  land,  be 
freed  from  those  limits  ?  By  what  art,  what  poHtical  alche- 
my, coiilil  the  mere  poeaage  of  tho  money  through  the  lande 
free  it  from  the  constitntional  Bbackles  to  which  it  was  pre- 
viously subject  ? 

Uut  if  thiw  difficulty  also  could  he  surmounted,  there  is  an- 
other, udt  less  ilirmidablo  and  more  cotuprehensive,  etill  to  bo 
ovcrcoioe.  If  tho  lauds  bulong  to  the  States  at  all,  they 
must  belong  to  them  in  one  of  tM'o  capacities,— either  in 
their  federative  character,  as  members  of  a  common  union ; 
or  in  tlicir  sejtarate  character,  as  distinct  and  independent 
commimities.  If  the  former,  thJ8  Government,  which  waa 
crcatod  as  a  common  agent  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for 
which  tbi:  I'liion  was  formed,  holds  iW  authority  otct  the 
lands,  as  i(  does  nil  its  other  delegated  powers,  as  a  trustee 
(or  fhf  States  in  their  fedenil  ch.i meter,  for  those  objects 
only,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever  ;  and  can,  of  course, 
tuiib'r  the  irnuit  of  the  constitution  "to  dispose  of  the  terri- 
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tution  itself — ^the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Government  tc 
destroy  the  instrument,  and  dissolve  the  Union  from  which 
it  derives  its  existence.  To  such  monstrous  results  must  the 
principle  on  which  this  bill  rests  lead,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  lands  (that  is,  the  territory)  belong  to  the  United 
States, — as  is  expressly  declared  by  the  constitution. 

But  the  difficulty  would  not  be  less  if  they  should  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  States,  in  their  individual  and 
separate  character.  So  considered,  what  right  can  this  Gov- 
ernment possibly  have  over  them  ?  It  is  the  agent,  or  trus- 
tee of  the  United  States, — the  States  as  members  of  a  com- 
mon union,  and  not  of  the  States  individually,  each  of  which 
has  a  separate  government  of  its  own  to  represent  it  in  that 
capacity.  For  this  Government  to  assume  to  represent  them 
in  both  capacities,  would  be  to  assume  all  power — to  central- 
ize the  whole  system  in  itself.  But,  admitting  this  bold  as- 
sumption ;  on  what  principle  of  right  or  justice,  if  the  lands 
really  belong  to  the  States — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
the  revenue  from  the  lands  belong  to  them— can  this  Gov^ 
emment  impose  the  various  limitations  prescribed  in  the 
bill  ?  What  right  has  it,  on  this  supposition,  to  appropriate 
funds  belonging  to  the  States  separately,  to  the  use  of  the 
Union,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  in  case  the  price  of  the  lands 
should  be  increased  above  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  ^cre  ;  or 
any  article  of  the  tariflF  be  raised  above  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem  ? 

Such,  and  so  overwhelming  are  the  constitutional  difficul- 
ties which  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can  overcome 
them — ^who  can  bring  himself  to  vote  for  this  bill — need 
trouble  himself  about  constitutional  scruples  hereafter.  He 
may  swallow,  without  hesitation,  bank,  tari£f,  and  every  other 
unconstitutional  measure  which  has  been  adopted  or  pro- 
posed. Yes ;  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  plausible  argument 
for  the  constitutionality  of  the  most  monstrous  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed  by  the  abolitionists — for  abolition  itself — than. 

VOL,  IV. — 2 
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for  this  detestable  bill ;  and  yet  we  find  Senators  from  slave- 
holding  States, — the  very  safety  of  whose  constituents  de- 
pends on  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution, — recording 
their  names  in  favor  of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  no- 
thing to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a  course 
so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  fanaticism  of  party 
zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this  floor,  which  regards  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Whig  party  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration ?  It  has  staked  its  existence  on  the  passage  of 
this  and  other  measures  for  which  this  extraordinary  session 
was  called ;  and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  one  and 
secure  the  other,  constituents,  constitution,  duty,  and  coun- 
try,— all  are  forgotten. 

A  measure  which  would  make  so  wide  and  fatal  a  breach 
in  the  constitution,  could  not  but  involve,  in  its  consequen- 
ces, many  and  disastrous  changes  in  our  political  system^  too 
numerous  to  be  traced  in  a  speech.  It  would  require  a  vol- 
ume to  do  them  justice.  As  many  as  may  fall  within  the 
scope  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  touch  on  in  their  proper  place. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  such  and  so  great 
would  they  be,  as  to  disturb  and  confound  the  relations  of 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  our  beautiful  but  complex  sys- 
tem— of  that  between  this  and  co-ordinate  governments  of 
the  States,  and  between  them  and  their  respective  constitu- 
encies. Let  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  the  revenue, 
on  which  this  bill  rests,  be  established, — and  it  would  follow, 
as  certainly  as  it  is  now  before  us,  that  this  Government  and 
those  of  the  States  would  be  placed  in  antagonist  relations 
on  all  subjects  except  the  collection  and  distribution  of  reve- 
nue ;  which  would  end,  in  time,  by  converting  this  into  a 
mere  machine  of  collection  and  distribution  for  those  of  the 
States,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  all  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  created.  Then  the  proper  responsibility  of  each  to  their 
respective  constituencies  would  be  destroyed;  then  would 
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succeed  a  scene  of  plunder  and  corruption  without  parallel, 
to  be  followed  by  dissolution,  or  an  entire  change  of  system. 
Yes  ;  if  any  one  measure  can  dissolve  this  Union,  this  is  that 
measure.  The  revenue  is  the  state,  said  the  great  British 
statesman,  Burke.  With  us,  to  divide  the  revenue  among  its 
members  is  to  divide  the  Union.  This  bill  proposes  to  di- 
vide that  from  the  lands.  Take  one  step  more,  to  which 
this  will  lead  if  not  arrested :  divide  the  revenue  fix)m  the 
customs,  and  what  of  union  would  be  left  ?  I  touched  more 
fully  on  this,  and  other  important  points  connected  with  this 
detestable  measiu^,  during  the  discussions  of  the  last  session, 
and  shall  not  now  repeat  what  I  then  said. 

What  I  now  propose  is,  to  trace  the  change  it  would 
make  in  our  financial  system,  with  its  bearings  on  what 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government.  I  have  selected 
it,  not  because  it  is  the  most  important,  but  because  it  is 
that  which  has  heretofore  received  the  least  attention. 

This  Grovemment  has  heretofore  been  supported  almost 
exclusively  from  two  sources  of  revenue — the  lands  and  the 
customs ;  excepting  a  short  period  at  its  commencement, 
and  during  the  late  war,  when  it  drew  a  great  portion  of  its 
means  from  internal  taxes.  The  revenue  from  lands  has 
been  constantly  and  steadily  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
population  ;  and  may,  for  the  next  ten  years,  be  safely  esti- 
mated to  yield  an  annual  •  average  income  of  $5,000,000,  if 
properly  administered — a  sum  equal  to  more  than  a  fourth 
of  what  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Government  ought 
to  be,  with  due  economy,  and  restricted  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted. 

This  bill  proposes  to  withdraw  this  large,  permanent,  and 
growing  source  of  revenue,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union, 
and  to  distribute  it  among  the  several  States ;  and  the 
question  is, — ^Would  it  be  wise  to  do  so,  viewed  as  a  financial 
measure,  in  reference  to  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  ?  which  brings  up  the  previous  question, — ^what 
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that  policy  ought  to  be  ?  In  the  order  of  things,  the  ques- 
tion of  policy  precedes  that  of  finance.  The  latter  has  re- 
ference to,  and  is  dependent  on,  the  former.  It  must  first 
be  determined  what  ought  to  be  done,  before  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained how  much  revenue  will  be  required,  and  on  what  sub- 
ject it  ought  to  be  raised. 

To  the  question,  then.  What  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  ?  the  shortest  and  most  comprehensive  answer 
which  I  can  give  is, — ^that  it  ought  to  be  the  very  opposite 
of  that  for  which  this  extraordinary  session  was  called,  and 
of  which  this  measure  forms  so  prominent  a  part.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  measures  is  to  divide  and  distract  the  country 
within,  and  to  weaken  it  without ;  the  very  reverse  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Grovemment  was  instituted — which  was 
to  give  peace,  tranquillity,  and  harmony  within,  and  power, 
security,  and  respectability  without.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  without,  where  strength  was  required,  its  powers  are 
undivided.  In  its  exterior  relations — ^abroad, — ^this  Govern- 
ment is  the  sole  and  exclusive  representative  of  the  united 
majesty,  sovereignty,  and  power  of  the  States,  constituting 
this  great  and  glorious  Union.  To  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
are  one.  Neither  State  nor  State  government  is  known  be- 
yond our  borders.  Within,  it  is  diflerent.  There  we  form 
twenty-six  distinct,  independent,  and  sovereign  communities, 
each  with  its  separate  government,  whose  powers  are  as  ex- 
clusive within,  as  that  of  this  Government  is  without, — with 
the  exception  of  three  classes  of  powers  which  are  delegated 
to  it.  The  first  is,  those  that  were  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  its  exterior  functions — such  as  declaring  war,  raising  ar- 
mies, providing  a  navy,  and  raising  revenue.  The  reason  for 
delegating  these  requires  no  explanation.  The  next  class  con- 
sists of  those  powers  that  were  necessary  to  regulate  the  exte- 
rior or  international  relations  of  the  States  among  themselves, 
considered  as  distinct  communities — ^powers  that  could  not 
be  exercised  by  the  States  separately,  and  the  regulation  of 
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which  was  necessary  to  their  peace,  tranquillity,  and  that  free 
intercourse,  social  and  commercial,  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween confederated  States.  Such  are  those  of  regulating 
commerce  between  the  States,  coining  money,  and  fixing  the 
value  thereof,  and  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  remaining  class  consists  of  those  powers  which,  though 
not  belonging  to  the  exterior  relations  of  the  States,  are  of 
such  nature  that  they  could  not  be  exercised  by  States  sep- 
arately, without  one  injuring  the  other — such  as  imposing 
duties  on  imports  ;  in  exercising  which,  the  maritime  States, 
having  the  advantage  of  good  ports,  would  tax  those  who 
would  have  to  draw  their  supplies  through  them.  In  as- 
serting that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  powers  of  the  States 
ore  exclusive  within,  I  speak  in  general  teims.  There  are, 
indeed,  others  not  reducible  to  either  of  these  two  classes  ; 
but  they  are  too  few  and  inconsiderable  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptions. 

On  the  moderate  and  prudent  exercise  of  these,  its  inte- 
rior powers,  the  success  of  the  Government,  and  with  it  our 
entire  political  system,  mainly  depends.  If  the  Government 
should  be  restricted,  in  their  exercise,  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  delegated — ^peace,  harmony,  and  tranquillity 
would  reign  within  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Government 
unabsorbed  by  distracting  questions  within,  and  its  entire 
resources  unwasted  by  expenditures  on  objects  foreign  to  its 
duties — ^would  be  directed  with  all  its  energy  to  guard 
against  danger  from  without,  to  give  security  to  our  vast 
commercial  and  navigating  interest,  and  to  acquire  that 
weight  and  respectability  for  our  name  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions which  ought  to  belong  to  the  freest,  most  enterprising, 
and  most  growing  people  on  the  globe.  If  thus  restricted 
in  the  exercise  of  these,  the  most  delicate  of  its  powers,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  which  only  it  can  come  in  conflict  with 
the  Governments  of  the  States,  or  interfere  with  their  inte- 
rior policy  and  interest,  this  Government,  with  our  whole 
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political  system^  would  work  like  a  charm^  and  become  the 
adniiration  of  the  world.  The  States^  lefl  undisturbed 
within  their  separate  spheres,  and  each  in  the  full  possession 
of  its  resources,  would — ^with  that  generous  rivalry  which 
always  takes  place  between  clusters  of  free  states  of  the 
same  origin  and  language,  and  which  gives  the  greatest  pos- 
sible impulse  to  improvement-^arry  excellence  in  all  that 
is  desirable  beyond  any  former  example. 

But  if,  instead  of  restricting  these  powers  to  their 
proper  objects,  they  should  be  perverted  to  those  never  in- 
tended ;  if,  for  example,  that  of  raising  revenue  should  be 
perverted  into  that  of  protecting  one  branch  of  industry  at 
the  expense  of  others ; — that  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  revenue,  into  that  of  incorporating  a  great  central  bank 
to  be  located  at  some  favored  point,  and  placed  under  local 
control ;— and  that  of  making  appropriations  for  specified 
objects,  into  that  of  expending  money  on  whatever  Congress 
should  think  proper  ; — all  this  would  be  reversed.  Instead 
of  harmony  and  tranquillity  within,  there  would  be  discord, 
distraction,  and  conflict ; — ^followed  by  the  absorption  of  the 
attention  of  the  Grovemment,  and  exhaustion  of  its  means 
and  energy  on  objects  never  intended  to  be  placed  under  its 
control,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
exterior  relations  of  the  Government,  and  which  are  exclu- 
sively confided  to  its  charge.  Such  has  been,  and  ever  must 
be,  the  effect  of  perverting  these  powers  to  objects  foreign 
to  the  constitution.  When  thus  perverted,  they  become  un- 
equal in  their  action,  operating  to  the  benefit  of  one  part  or 
class  to  the  injury  of  another  part  or  class, — to  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  against  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
portions, — or  of  the  non-productive  against  the  producing 
class.  The  more  extensive  the  country,  the  greater  would 
be  the  inequality  and  oppression.  In  ours,  stretching  ovei 
two  thuusand  square  miles,  they  would  become  intolerable 
when  pushed  beyond  moderate  limits.     It  is  then  confiicts 
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take  place,  from  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  those  who  arc 
benefited  by  the  operation  of  an  unequal  system  of  legisla- 
tion to  retain  their  advantage,  and  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed to  resist  it.  When  this  state  of  things  occurs,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  state  of  hostility  between  the 
oppressor  and  oppressed — war  waged  not  by  armies,  but  by 
laws  ;  acts  and  sections  of  acts  are  sent  by  the  stronger 
party  on  a  plundering  expedition,  instead  of  divisions  and 
brigades,  which  often  return  more  richly  laden  with  spoils 
than  a  plundering  expedition  after  the  most  successful 
foray. 

That  such  must  be  the  efiect  of  the  system  of  measures 
now  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  per- 
version of  its  interior  powers,  I  appeal  to  the  voice  of  expe- 
rience in  aid  of  the  dictates  of  reason.  I  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Government,  and  ask  what,  at  its  outset, 
but  this  very  system  of  measures,  caused  the  great  struggle 
which  continued  down  to  1828,  when  the  system  reached  its 
full  growth  in  the  tariflf  of  that  year  ?  And  what,  from 
that  period  to  the  termination  of  the  late  election  which 
brought  the  present  party  into  power,  has  disturbed  the  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  deranged  its  currency, 
interrupted  its  business,  endangered  its  liberty  and  institu- 
tions, but  a  struggle  on  one  side  to  overthrow,  and  on  the 
other  to  uphold  the  system  ?  In  that  struggle  it  fell  pros- 
trate : — and  what  now  agitates  the  country  ? — ^what  causes 
this  extraordinary  session,  with  all  its  excitement,  but  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  to  restore  the  system  ; 
to  incorporate  a  bank  ;  to  re-enact  a  protective  tariff ;  to 
distribute  the  revenue  from  the  lands  ;  to  originate  another 
debt,  and  renew  the  system  of  wasteful  expenditures  ;  and 
the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  prevent  it  ? 
Gkntlemen  talk  of  settling  these  questions ;  they  deceive 
themselves.  They  cry  Peace  I  peace  I  when  there  is  no 
peace.     There  never  can  be  peace  till  they  are  abandoned^ 


1  tiien,  or  till  our  opponents  shall  be  expelled  from 
I  their  hope  of  restoring  and  maintaining  their  syst 
asures  is  blasted, — the   struggle  will  be  eontinued 
iquillity  and  harmony  of   the  country  be  disturbe* 
strength  and  resources  of  the  Government  be  \ 
lin^  and  its  duties  neglected  without. 
But,  of  all  the  measures  which  constitute  this  pern 
em,  there  is  not  one  more  subversive  of  the  objec 
)h  the  Government  was  instituted, — none  more  dei 
of  harmony  within,  and  security  without,  than  thai 
3r  consideration.     Its  direct  tendency  is  to  universa 
and  distraction  ;    to  an-ay  the  new  States  against 
the  non-indebted  against  the  indebted,  the  staple  ag 
nanufacturing  ;  one  class  against  another ;  and,  fii 
)eople  against  the  Government.     But  I  pass  these, 
t  is  not  to  trace  political  consequences  ;  but  to  dii 
Inancial  bearings  of  this  measure,  regarded  in  refei 
lat  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government ;  w 
st  I  have  satisfactorily  shown  ought  to  be,  to  tur 
tion,  energy,  and  resources,  from  within  to  withou 
I  appropriate  and  exclusive  sphere, — ^that  of  guar 
it  danger  from  abroad  ;  giving  free  scope  and  pn 
.0  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  that  elev 
ng  to  the  country,  to  which  it  is  so  fairly  entitle 
mily  of  nations      Tf  l^on. 
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than  $5,000,000 ;  and  that,  to  make  up  the  deficit,  an 
equal  sum  must  be  laid  on  the  imports.  Such  is  the 
measure,  regarded  as  one  of  finance ;  and  the  question 
is,  Would  it  be  just,  wise,  or  expedient,  considered  in  its 
bearings  on  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  ? 
The  measure,  on  its  face,  is  but  a  surrender  of  one  of 
the  two  sources  of  revenue  to  the  States, — to  be  divided 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  joint  delegation  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  impose  a  burden  to  an  equal 
amount  on  the  imports ;  that  is,  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country.  In  every  view  I  can  take,  it  is  preposterous,  un- 
equal, and  unju&t.  Kegarded  in  its  most  favorable  aspect — 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  of  each  State 
would  pay  back  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  through  the 
tax  on  the  imports,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit,  a  sum 
equal  to  that  received  by  the  State  as  its  distributive  share ; 
and  that  each  individual  would  receive,  of  that  sum,  an 
amount  equal  to  what  he  paid  of  the  taxes ;  what  would 
that  be,  but  the  folly  of  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking 
back  with  the  other  ?  It  would,  in  fact,  be  worse.  The 
labour  of  giving  and  taking  back  must  be  paid  for,  which, 
in  this  case,  would  be  one  not  a  little  expensive  and  trouble- 
some. The  expense  of  collecting  the  duties  on  imports  is 
known  to  be  about  10  per  cent. ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  distribution,  with  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  money  while  the  process  is  going  on,  which  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  2  per  cent,  additional ;  making  in 
all,  12  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  the  process.  It  follows  that 
the  people  of  the  State,  in  order  to  return  back  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Union  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  received 
by  distribution,  would  have  each  to  pay,  by  the  supposition, 
12  per  cent,  more  of  taxes  than  their  share  of  the  sum  dis- 
tributed. This  sum  (equal  to  $600,000  on  $5,000,000) 
would  go  to  the  collectors  of  the  taxes — the  custom-house 
oflBcers — for  their  share  of  the  public  spoils. 


^v.ix  1CI30  iiiai;   tne  taxes  should  fall  on  each  indi^ 
e  State  in  the  same  proportion  that  he  would  re 
0  sum  distributed  to  the  State.     But,  if  this  ^^ 
jle,  it  is  certain  that  no  system  of  taxes  on  ic 
pecially  the  bill  sent  from  the  other  House— ca 
ch  equalization.     So  far  otherwise,  I  hazard  nol 
serting  that  the  staple  States  would  pay  into  the  t 
ider  its  operation,  three  times  as  much  as  they  w 
ive,  on  an  average,  by  the  distribution, — and  some  ( 
•  more :  while  to  the  manufacturing  States,  if  w€ 
ige  from  their  zeal  in  favor  of  the  bill,  the  duties 
jes  to  impose  would  be  bounties,  not  taxes.     If 
their  acts,  both  measures — ^the  distribution  and  the 
vould  favor  their  pockets.     They  would  be  gain 
-)  might  be  losers,  in  this  financial  game. 
But  be  the  inequality  greater  or  less  than  my  est 
it  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  distribute  a  conmioi 
,  certain  proportion,  among  the  States,  and  to  com] 
3le  of  the  States  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  a  di 
)ortion ;   so  that  some  shall  pay  more,  and  othe 
I  what  they  respectively  received  ?     What  is  it 
lingly  devised  scheme  to  take  from  one  State,  ; 
to  another — to  replenish  the  treasury  of  some 
2S  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  oth( 
'y,  to  make  them   Bnrv^^^-*^ 
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or  deficit  between  receipts  and  payments,  under  this 
flagitious  contrivance  for  plunder. 

But  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  extent  of  this  profligate 
and  wicked  scheme.  As  unequal  and  unjust  as  it  would  be 
between  State  and  State,  it  is  still  more  so  regarded  in  its 
operation  between  individuals.  It  is  between  them  its  true 
character  and  hideous  features  fully  disclose  themselves. 
The  money  to  be  distributed  would  not  go  to  the  people, 
but  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States ;  while  that  to  be  paid 
in  taxes  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  would  be  taken  from 
them  individually.  A  small  portion  only  of  that  which 
would  go  to  the  legislatures  would  ever  reach  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  dominant  party  in  the  legislature,  and  they 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  That  it  would  be  administered  to  the  advantage  of 
themselves,  and  their  friends  and  partisans,  and  that  they 
would  profit  more  by  their  use  and  management  of  an  irre- 
sponsible fund,  taken  from  nobody  knows  who,  than  they 
would  lose  as  payers  of  the  taxes  to  supply  its  place,  will 
not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  knows  how  such  things  are 
managed.  What  would  be  the  result  ?  The  whole  of  the 
revenue  from  the  immense  public  domain  would,  if  this 
wicked  measure  should  become  the  settled  policy,  go  to  the 
profit  and  aggrandizement  of  the  leaders,  for  the  time,  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  twenty-six  State  Legislatures, 
and  their  partisans  and  supporters  ;  that  is,  to  the  most  in- 
fluential, if  not  the  most  wealthy,  clique  for  the  time  in  the 
respective  States ;  while  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied 
from  the  pockets  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  by 
taxes  on  tea,  cofiee,  salt,  iron,  coarse  woollens,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  other  necessaries  of  life.  And  what  is  this  but 
taking  from  the  many  and  giving  to  the  few, — taking  from 
those  who  look  to  their  own  means  and  industry  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  families,  and  giving  to  those  who  look  to 


ua,  ana  that  their  combined  influence  must,  for  tl 
irresistible,  it  is  difficult  to  see  by  what  means  the 
n  ever  extricate  itself  from  this  measure,  should  it 
ablished, — or  what  limits  can  be  prescribed  to  its  , 
the  extent  of  the  disasters  which  must  follow.     It  c 
3  germ  of  mighty  and  fearful  changes,  if  it  be  on 
tted  to  shoot  its  roots  into  our  political  fabric^ 
'eed,  it  should  be  speedily  eradicated. 
In  what  manner  the  share  that  would  fall  to  the 
iild,  in  the  first  instance^  be  applied^  may^  for  th 
t,  be  anticipated.     The  indebted  States  would  pi 
ige  it  to  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  the  effect  of 
dd  be,  to  enhance  their  value  in  the  hands  of  the  1 
he  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Hopes,  on  the 
!  the  Atlantic,  and  wealthy  brokers  and  stock-jobbt 
.    Were  this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  indebted  5 
e  could  object.     But  far  different  is  the  case  wl 
expense  of  the  Union,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  nob 
tance  left  by  our  ancestors ;  and  when  the  loss  o 
t  and  permanent  fiind  must  be  supplied  from  tl 
ry  and  property  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commi 
had  no  agency  or  responsibility  in  contracting  the  ( 
mefit  from  the  objects  on  which  the  funds  were  exp€ 
vhat  principle  of  justice,  honor,  or  constitation,  ca 
*mment  intorf<^rp   Qr\f\    foir^  a,^»^    xt.  -• 
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were  contracted.  It  may  not  be  applied  so  at  first  ;  but 
such  would  most  likely  be  the  application  on  the  first  swell 
of  the  tide  of  expansion.  Supposing  one-half  of  the  whole 
sum  to  be  derived  from  the  lands  should  be  so  applied  :  esti- 
mating the  income  from  that  source  at  five  millions,  the  half 
would  furnish  the  basis  of  a  new  debt  of  forty  or  fifty  mil- 
lions. Stock  to  that  amount  would  be  created  ;  would  find 
its  way  to  foreign  markets ;  and  would  return,  as  other 
stocks  of  like  kind  have,  in  swelling  the  tide  of  imports  in 
the  first  instance,  but  in  the  end  by  diminishing  them  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed,  and  cut- 
ting off  in  the  same  proportion  the  permanent  revenue  from 
the  customs ; — and  this,  when  the  whole  support  of  the 
Government  is  about  to  be  thrown  exclusively  on  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country.  So  much  for  the  permanent  ef- 
fects, in  a  financial  view,  of  this  measure. 

The  swelling  of  the  tide  of  imports,  in  the  first  instance, 
firom  the  loans,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  flush  of  reve- 
nue, and  that  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  followed  by 
embarrassment  of  the  treasury,  and  a  glut  of  goods,  which 
would  bring  on  a  corresponding  pressure  on  the  manufactur- 
ers ;  when  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bates),  and 
other  Senators  from  that  quarter,  would  cry  out  for  additional 
protection,  to  guard  against  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
very  measure  they  are  now  so  urgently  pressing  through  the 
Senate.  Such  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  measure, 
regarded  as  on<^  of  finance,  and  in  reference  to  its  internal 
operation.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  such  a  measure,  so  un- 
equal and  unjust  between  State  and  State,  section  and  sec- 
tion— ^between  those  who  live  by  their  own  means  and  in- 
dustry, and  those  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the  public  crib 
— would  add  greatly  to  that  discord  and  strife  within  and 
weakness  without,  which  is  necessarily  consequent  on  the  en- 
tire system  of  measures  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

But  its  mischievous  eflects  on  the  exterior  relations  of  the 
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country  would  not  be  limited  to  its  indirect  consequencea 
There  it  would  strike  a  direct  and  deadly  blow,  by  withdraw- 
ing entirely  from  the  defences  of  the  country  one  of  the  only 
two  sources  of  our  revenue,  and  that  much  the  most  perma 
nent  and  growing.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pledge  permanently  this  great  and  increasing  fund  to  that 
important  object — ^to  completing  the  system  of  fortifications, 
and  building,  equipping,  and  maintaining  a  gallant  navy. 
It  was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  whole  bill ;  to  expunge  the 
detestable  project  of  distribution  ;  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  as  a  permanent 
fund,  sacred  to  the  defences  of  the  country.  And  from  what 
quarter  did  this  patriotic  and  truly  statesmanlike  proposition 
come  ?  From  the  far  and  gallant  West ;  from  a  Senator 
(Mr.  Linn)  of  a  State  the  most  remote  fit)m  the  ocean,  and 
secure  from  danger.  And  by  whom  was  it  voted  down  ? 
Strange  to  tell,  by  Senators  from  maritime  States — States 
most  exposed,  and  having  the  deepest  interest  in  the  mea- 
sure defeated  by  their  representatives  on  this  floor !  Wonder- 
ful as  it  may  seem,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  each  gave  a  vote  against  it.  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  gave 
each  two  votes  against  it.  New- York  gave  one  ;  and  every 
vote  from  New  England,  but  two  from  New  Hampshire  and 
one  from  Maine,  was  cast  against  it.  Be  it  remembered  in 
all  after  times,  that  these  votes  from  States  so  exposed,  and 
having  so  deep  a  stake  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  were 
cast  in  favor  of  distribution— of  giving  gratuitously  a  large 
portion  of  the  fund  from  the  public  domain  to  wealthy 
British  capitalists,  and  against  the  proposition  for  applying 
it  permanently  to  the  sacred  purpose  of  defending  their  own 
shores  from  insult  and  danger.  How  strange  that  New- York 
and  New  England,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of  pro- 
perty, and  so  many  thousands  of  hardy  and  enterprising 
sailors  annually  afloat,  should  give  so  large  a  vote  for  a  mea- 
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sure  above  all  others  best  calculated  to  withdniw  protection 
from  both^  and  so  small  a  vote  against  one  best  calculated  to 
afford  them  protection  !  But,  strange  as  this  may  be,  it  is 
still  more  strange  that  the  staple  States, — the  States  that 
will  receive  so  little  from  distribution,  and  which  must  pay 
so  much  to  make  up  the  deficiency  it  will  cause — States  so 
defenceless  on  their  maritime  frontier — should  cast  so  large  a 
vote  for  their  own  oppression,  and  against  their  own  defence  I 
Can  folly,  can  party  infatuation — ^be  the  cause  one  or  both — 
go  further  ? 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senators  from  the  commercial  and 
navigating  States,  in  all  soberness, — there  is  now  a  warm  and 
generous  feeling  diffused  throughout  the  whole  Union  in 
favor  of  the  arm  of  defence  with  which  your  interest  and 
glory  are  so  closely  identified.  Is  it  wise,  by  any  act  of  yours, 
to  weaken  or  alienate  such  feelings  ?  And  could  you  do  an 
act  more  directly  calculated  to  effect  it  ?  Kemember,  it  is 
a  deep  principle  of  our  nature  not  to  regard  the  safety  of 
those  who  do  not  regard  their  own.  If  you  are  indifferent 
to  your  own  safety,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  those  less 
interested  should  become  more  so. 

But,  as  much  as  the  defences  of  the  country  would  be 
weakened  directly  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  fund,  the 
blow  would  be  by  no  means  so  heavy  as  that  which,  in  its 
consequences,  would  fall  on  them.  It  would  paralyze  the 
right  arm  of  power.  To  understand  fuUy  how  it  would  have 
this  effect,  we  must  look,  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  sum 
to  be  withdrawn,  but  also  on  what  the  burden  would  fall  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  It  would  fall  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  exactly  where  it  would  do  most  to  cripple  the 
means  of  defence.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  state,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire, — What  would  be  our  best  system 
of  defence  ?  And  this  would  involve  the  prior  question, — 
From  what  quarter  are  we  most  exposed  to  danger  ?  With 
this,  I  shall  accordingly  begin. 
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TliLTL'  is  !)iit  one  nation  on  the  globe  from  which  we  hav* 
any  tliiiij;  siTiuiiB  to  apprehend  ;  but  that  is  the  uiost  power 
fill  tlmt  now  (.'xists,  or  ever  did  exist.  I  rt-ftr  to  Great  Brituo. 
8ho  is  in  cfi'fct  oar  near  neighbor,  tliough  tbo  wide  Atlantic 
tliviJos  iiK.  llfr  colonial  poeseasionB  stretch  along  the  whole 
I'Xtcnt  of  our  caatem  and  northern  borders,  from  the  Atlantic 
t  u  the  Pat'itic  ocean.  Her  power  and  influence  extend  over  the 
nuiiieroiia  Indian  tribes  scattered  along  our  western  border, 
from  our  iinrlbcm  boundary  to  tho  iufiint  republic  of  Texas. 
But  it  is  on  our  maritime  frontier,  extending  from  the  moatli 
of  the  Sabine  lo  that  of  the  St.  Croix — a  distance,  with  the 
unduialinns  of  the  coast,  of  thousands  of  miles,  deeply  indent- 
ed with  bays  and  navigable  rivers,  and  studded  with  our  great 
commercial  emporiums; — ^it  ia  there,  on  that  long  line  of 
froiificr,  that  she  is  the  most  powerful,  and  we  the  weakest 
and  most  vulncral.lo,  It  is  llu'iv  she  stands  iwidy,  witli  hor 
powerful  navy,  blielleicil  in  the  commanding  ]"jsltioTiB  of 
Halifax-    Bermiidi..  and   llie    lialiamai^,  to   R(ril;e   a   l,K*w   at 
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navy ;  but  the  question  is, — ^which  ought  to  be  mainly  relied 
on,  and  to  what  extent  the  one  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seding the  other  ?  On  both  points  I  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks. 

Fortifications,  as  a  means  of  defence,  are  liable  to  two 
formidable  objections,  either  of  which  is  decisive  against 
them  as  an  exclusive  system.  The  first  is,  that  they  are 
purely  defensive.  Let  the  system  be  ever  so  perfect, — the 
works  located  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  planned  and 
constructed  in  the  best  manner, — and  all  they  can  do  is  to 
repel  attack.  They  cannot  assail.  They  are  like  a  shield 
without  a  sword.  If  they  should  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  defend  our  maritime  cities,  still  they  cannot  command  re- 
spect, of  give  security  to  our  widely  spread  and  important 
commercial  and  navigating  interests. 

But  regarded  simply  as  the  means  of  defence,  they  are 
defective.  Fortifications  are  nothing  without  men  to  garri- 
son them ;  and  if  we  should  have  no  other  means  of  defence, 
Great  Britain  could  compel  us — with  a  moderate  fleet  sta- 
tioned at  the  points  mentioned,  and  with  but  a  smaU  portion, 
of  her  large  military  establishment — to  keep  up  on  our  part,, 
to  guard  our  coast,  ten  times  the  force,  at  many  times  the 
cost,  to  garrison  our  numerous  forts.  Aided  by  the  swiftness 
of  steam,  she  could  menace,  at  the  same  time,  every  point  of 
our  coast ;  while  we,  ignorant  of  the  time  or  point  where  the 
blow  might  fall,  would  have  to  stand  prepared,  at  every  mo- 
ment and  at  every  point,  to  repel  her  attack.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  constantly  under  arms  would  be  insufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  and  we  would  be  compelled  to  yield,  in  the 
end,  ingloriously,  without  striking  a  blow,  simply  from  the 
exhaustion  of  our  means. 

Some  other  mode  of  defence,  then,  must  be  sought.. 
There  is  none  other  but  a  navy.  I,  of  course,  include  steam 
as  well  as  sails.  If  we  want  to  defend  our  coast  and  protect 
our  rights  abroad,  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  only  ques- 
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tiQns  0.10,  how  far  our  naval  force  ought  to  be  earned  ;  and 
ho  what  cxtetit  it  would  supersede  the  Bjatem  of  fortification  ? 
Bfliirc  I  (.'nter  on  the  consideration  of  this  important 
poiut,  I  uwc  it  to  myself  and  the  subject  to  premise, — that 
my  piilicy  is  peace,  and  that  I  look  to  the  navy  but  ae  the 
right  ami  of  dr/eiice,—^at  cm  an  instj-umcnt  r/  contpiesC  or 
aggrandizemait.  Our  road  to  greatness,  as  I  said  on  a  late 
occasion,  lica  nut  over  the  ruins  of  others.  Providence  has 
bestowed  on  ua  a  new  and  vast  region,  abounding  in  resour- 
ces beyond  auy  country  of  tho  same  extent  on  the  globe. 
Ours  is  a  peaceful  task — to  improve  this  rich  inheritance ;  to 
level  its  forests;  cultivate  its  fertile  soil;  developc  its  vast 
mineral  resources ;  give  the  greatest  rapidity  and  fadlity  of 
intercourse  between  its  widely-extended  parts ;  stud  its  wide 
surface  with  flourishing  cities,  towns,  and  villages;  and 
spread  over  it  richly-cultivilted  fields.  So  vast  is  our  coun- 
try, that  generations  after  generatimis  may  pa.*s  away  lu  ex- 
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would  give  us  the  habitual  command  of  our  own  coast  and 
seas,  would  be  little  short  of  useless.  One  that  could  be 
driven  from  sea  and  kept  in  harbor  by  the  force  which  Great 
Britain  could  safely  and  constantly  allot  to  our  coast,  would 
be  of  little  more  service  than  an  auxiliary  aid  to  our  fortifi- 
cations in  defending  our  harbors  and  maritime  cities.  It 
would  be  almost  as  passive  as  they  are  ;  and  would  do  no- 
thing to  diminish  the  expense,  which  I  have  shown  would  be 
so  exhausting,  to  defend  the  coast  exclusively  by  fortificar- 
tions. 

But  the  difficult  question  still  remains  to  be  solved — 
What  naval  force  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ?  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  give  more  than  a  conjec- 
tural answer  to  such  a  question.  I  have  neither  the  data 
nor  the  knowledge  of  naval  warfare  to  speak  with  any  thing 
like  precision;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  force  required 
would  be  far  less  than  what  would  be  thought  when  the 
question  is  first  propounded.  The  very  idea  of  defending 
ourselves  on  the  ocean  against  the  immense  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  that  element,  has  something  startling  at  the  first 
blush.  But,  as  greatly  as  she  outnumbers  us  in  ships  and 
naval  resources,  we  have  advantages  that  countervail  this, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  If  she  has  many  ships, 
she  has  also  many  points  to  guard,  and  these  as  widely  sepa- 
rated as  are  the  parts  of  her  widely  extended  empire.  She 
is  forced  to  keep  a  home  fleet  in  the  channel, — another  in 
the  Baltic, — another  in  the  Mediterranean, — one  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Q^x)d  Hope,  to  guard  her  important  possessions  in 
the  East, — and  another  in  the  Pacific.  Our  situation  is  the 
reverse.  We  have  no  foreign  possessions,  and  not  a  point  to 
guard  beyond  our  own  maritime  frontier.  There  our  whole 
force  may  be  concentrated,  ready  to  strike  whenever  a  vulne- 
rable point  is  exposed.  If  to  these  advantages  be  added, 
that  both  France  and  Eussia  have  large  naval  forces ;  that 
between  us  and  them  there  is  no  point  of  conflict ;  that  they 
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both  watL'h  tliu  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  with  jea- 
lousy ;  iind  lliut  nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  us  to  keep  on 
good  ttTiiis  with  both  powers,  especially  with  a  rcspectablo 
nilval  i'Ljrui!  Lit  our  command ; — ^it  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  a  IbrcLi  liir  short  of  that  of  Great  Biitniu  would  uiToct 
wliiit  I  contL'Uiiilato.  I  would  say  a  force  equal  to  onc-thinl 
of  licra  would  suffice;  but  if  not,  certainly  leas  than  half 
would.  Aud  if  so,  n  iiaval  force  of  that  size  would  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  all  fortifications,  except  at  important 
points,  and  such  as  might  be  neceasiiry  in  refcronco  to  tho 
navy  itself,  to  the  great  relief  of  tho  troa&ury,  and  Buving  of 
means  to  be  aj.plied  to  the  navy,  where  it  would  be  far  more 
efficient.  The  less  considerable  pointa  might  be  safely  left 
to  the  dofence  of  cheap  works,  sufficient  to  repel  pIun<loiici£ 
attacks ;  as  no  large  fleet,  such  aa  wouM  bo  able  to  meet  us, 
with  such  a  naval  force  as  that  proposed,  would  ever  tlunk 
of  disgracing  itself  by  atfackiug  ]*laccs  su  iuconsiderable. 
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this  detestable  and  mischievous  measure,  which  surrenders 
the  only  other  source  of  revenue,  and  throws  the  whole  bur- 
den df  supporting  the  Government  exclusively  on  conmierce, 
aims  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vitals  of  our  power. 

The  fatal  effect  of  high  duties  on  commerce  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  speculation.  The  country  has  passed  recently 
through  two  periods — one  of  protective  tariffs  and  high 
duties,  and  the  other  of  a  reduction  of  duties  ;  and  we  have 
the  elBkcts  of  each  in  our  official  tables,  both  as  it  regards 
our  tonnage  and  conmierce.  They  speak  a  language  not  to 
be  mistaken,  and  far  stronger  than  any  one  could  anticipate 
who  has  not  looked  into  them,  or  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  powerful  operation  of  low  duties  in  ex- 
tending navigation  and  commerce.  As  much  as  I  had  anti- 
cipated from  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  the  lightening  of 
the  burdens  of  commerce  has  greatly  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectation. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  tonnage,  as  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  naval  power  ;  and,  in  order  to  show  the  relative 
effects  of  high  duties  and  low  on  our  navigation,  I  shall  com- 
pare the  period  from  1824,  when  the  first  great  increase  of 
protective  duties  took  place,  to  1830,  inclusive,  when  the 
first  reduction  of  duties  commenced.  During  these  seven 
years,  which  include  the  operation  of  the  two  protective 
tariffs  of  1824  and  1828, — that  is,  the  reign  of  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  system,— our  foreign  tonnage  fell  off  from 
639,972  tons  to  576,475,  equal  to  61,497 ;  our  coasting 
tonnage  from  719,190  to  615,310,  equal  to  103,880  tons- 
making  the  falling  off  in  both  equal  to  165,370  tons.  Yes ; 
to  that  extent  (103,880)  did  our  coasting  tonnage  decline — 
the  very  tonnage,  the  increase  of  which  it  was  confidently 
predicted  by  the  protective  party  would  make  up  for  every 
possible  loss  in  our  foreign  tonnage  from  their  miserable 
quack  system.  Instead  of  that,  the  falling  off  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  is  even  greater  than  in  the  foreign  ;  proving  clearly 
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tliat  iiigh  duties  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  homo  than  t« 
the  fgrt'ign  trade. 

I  jiasa  nuw  to  the  period  (I  will  not  say  of  froo  tradu — it 
is  far  sliort  of  that)  of  reduction  of  high  protective  duties; 
and  now  mark  the  contrast  between  the  two.  I  begin  with 
the  year  1831,  the  first  after  the  reduction  was  made  on  a 
few  articles  (principally  coffee  and  tea),  and  will  take  in 
the  entire  period  down  to  the  last  returns — that  of  1840 — 
making  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  period  includes  tho 
great  reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act,  which  is  not 
yet  conii>lcted,  and  which,  in  ita  further  progress,  would  add 
greatly  to  the  increase,  if  permitted  to  go  through  undis- 
turbed. Thci  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  increased  during 
that  period  fronj  576,475  tons  to  899,764,  equal  to  323,288 
tons — not  much  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount 
at  the  coraraencement  uf  (lie  jierind  ;  and  the  coaaliug,  fur 
the  same  period,  inereaswl  from  (J15,310  to  1,250,999,  ef[ual 
to   CIj5,(j99  tons— more  Ihaii  double ;  and   tliiy,  too,  wiien, 
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different  on  the  exports.  They  tended  to  decrease  rather 
than-  increase  their  amount.  Of  the  exports,  I  shall  select 
domestic  articles  only  because  they  only  are  affected  by  the 
rate  of  the  duties,  as  the  duties  on  foreign  articles,  paid  or 
secured  by  bond  on  their  importation,  are  retunied  on  re- 
shipment.  With  these  explanatory  remarks,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  comparison. 

The  amount  in  value  of  domestic  articles  exported  for 
1825  was  $66,944,745,  and  in  the  year  1830  $59,462,029  ; 
making  a  falling  off,  under  the  high  tariff  system,  during 
that  period,  of  $7,482,718.  Divide  the  period  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  three  years  each,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  the  latter  part,  compared 
to  the  former,  is  $13,090,255  ;  showing  an  average  annual 
decrease  of  $4,963,418  during  the  latter  part,  compared  with 
the  former. 

The  result  will  be  found  very  different  on  turning  to  the 
period  from  1830,  when  the  reduction  of  the  duties  com- 
menced, to  1840,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  reduction 
has  been  going  on.  The  value  of  domestic  exports  for  1831 
was  $61,277,057,  and  for  1840  $113,895,634,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  $52,618,577,  equal  to  83  per  cent,  (omitting  frac- 
tions) for  the  ten  years.  If  the  period  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  five  years  each,  the  increase  of  the  latter, 
compared  to  the  former,  will  be  found  to  be  $139,089,371 ; 
making  an  average  annual  increase  for  the  latter  period 
(from  1835  to  1840)  of  $27,817,654.  This  rapid  increase 
began  with  the  great  reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act 
of  1833.  The  very  next  year  after  it  passed,  the  domestic 
exports  rose  from  $81,034,162  to  $101,189,082— just  like 
the  recoil  which  takes  place  when  the  weight  is  removed 
from  the  spring. 

But  my  friends  from  the  manufacturing  States  will  doubt- 
less say  that  this  vast  increase  of  exports  from  reduction  of 
duties  was  confined  to  the  great  agricultural  staples,  and 
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that  tilt!  effiicts  were  the  roverse  as  to  the  export  of  d 
tic  III  ill  lu  fat  til  res.  With  their  notion  of  protection,  they 
cannut  U'  iirepared  to  believe  that  low  duties  are  faTorahlo 
to  Iheiu.  1  ask  them  to  give  me  their  attention,  while  1 
show  how  great  their  error  is.  So  far  from  not  partaking 
of  tiiis  miglity  irapulsc  from  the  reduction,  they  felt  it  mora 
powerl'ully  than  other  articles  of  domestic  exports,  us  I  shall 
now  ]imct>eil  In  show  from  the  tahles. 

TUf  ex]"jrta  of  domestic  ntanufacturcs  during  the  period 
from  1S24  lu  1833,  inclusive, — that  is,  the  period  of  the  high 
protective  duties  undyr  tho  tariffs  of  1824  and  1S2S,— fell 
from  5^,729,707  to 85,050,633,  makinga  decline  of  $679,133 
during  tliiit  period.  This  decline  waa  progressive,  and 
nearly  uuii'uim,  from  year  to  year,  througli  the  whole  period. 
lu  1S33  tho  OumpromiBe  Act  was  passed,  which  reduced  the 
duties  at  oneo  neiirly  lialf,  iiri{l  has  r-iwo  made  very  eonsiilci- 
able  prugressive  reihietimifl.  The  i-x[iipfts  of  linmeslic  luaiiu- 
factures  suddenly,  us  if  by  liia;,'ie,  sprung  fm-wiinl,  and  liavc- 
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point  out,  beyond  all  controversy,  high  duties  to  he  the  cause 
of  oncy  and  reduction — low  dvties — thai  of  the  other. 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  the  advocates  of  high  duties  to  seek 
for  a  different  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  striking  and 
convincing  facts  in  the  history  of  the  two  periods.  The  first 
of  these,  from  1824  to  1832,  is  the  very  period  when  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  fullest  and  most 
successful  operation ; — when  exchanges,  according  to  their 
own  showing,  were  the  lowest  and  most  steady,  and  the  cur- 
rency the  most  uniform  and  sound ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
&vorable  circimistances,  which  they  estimate  so  highly,  and 
with  no  hostile  cause  operating  from  abroad,  our  tonnage  and 
commerce,  in  every  branch  on  which  the  duties  could  operate, 
fell  off.  .  On  the  contrary,  during  the  latter  period,  when  all 
the  hostile  causes  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  de- 
nouncing on  this  floor,  and  of  whose  disastrous  consequences 
we  have  heard  so  many  eloquent  lamentations; — ^yes,  in 
spite  of  contractions  and  expansions ;  in  spite  of  tampering 
with  the  currency  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  in  spite 
of  the  disordered  state  of  the  whole  machinery  of  commerce ; 
the  deranged  state  of  the  currency,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
in  spite  of  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  of  what  we  are 
constantly  told  of  the  agony  of  the  country ; — ^both  have 
increased,  rapidly  increased, — ^increased  beyond  all  former 
esample !  Such  is  the  overpowering  effect  of  removing 
weights  from  the  springs  of  industry,  and  striking  off  shac- 
kles from  the  free  exchange  of  products,  as  to  overcome  all 
adverse  causes. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  of  this  highly  prosper- 
ous period  to  industry  (however  disastrous  to  those  who  have 
over-speculated,  or  invested  their  funds  in  rotten  and  swin- 
dling institutions),  the  most  prosperous  of  the  whole,  as  the 
tables  will  show,  is  that  during  the  operation  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury, — a  period  when  some  progress  was  made  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  currency  of  the  constitution.     In  spite 


of  the  iiKiQv  ilifiBcultica  and  cmbarraasaients  of  that  trying 
jierioil,  lliL'  jirogreBaive  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  the  gre- 
duiil  intnidiiL'tion  of  a  sounder  currency,  gavo  so  vigorous  a 
t^pvhi-^  til  'iiir  industry  as  to  overcome  them  all;  showing 
rlijirlv,  il'  iln'  country  was  blessed  with  the  full  and  steady 
ojnTutinii  111'  ihe  two,  under  fuvorablc  circumstuncus,  that  it 
would  enjuv  ;i  deg7«e  of  proapenty  exceeding  what  even  the 
friends  of  tlmt  measure  anticipated. 

Having'  nuvf  shown  that  the  navy  i>i  the  right  arm  of  out 
defence;  lliat  it  depends  on  commerce  for  its  reaources,  both 
as  to  jucii  and  mcnnfi;  and  that  high  duties  destroy  the 
prowtli  of  uur  commerce,  including  navigation  and  tonnage; 
1  have,  I  trust,  eatiafactorily  estabiished  the  position  which  I 
laid  dowii.—tliat  this  measure,  which  would  place  the  entire 
l>urdt'n  of  supporting  the  Qovenmient  on  commerce,  would 
purnlyzc  the  riglit  arm  of  our  \y-mov.  Vole  it  dnwii^  nnd 
leave  commerce  as  frw  iis  pussihli.';  and  it  will  furIli^!l  iiiujik' 
resources,  skiUul   and   ;;allaiit   i>ailiir!s,   aud   au   uvLTflawinir 
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a  scale  as  is  suggested.  Already  our  tonnage  is  two-thirds 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  in  a  short  time  approach 
an  equality  with  hers,  if  our  commerce  should  be  fairly 
treated.  Leave,  then,  in  the  treasury,  the  funds  proposed 
to  be  withdrawn  by  this  detestable  bill ;  apply  it  to  the  navy 
and  defences  of  the  country ;  and  even  at  its  present  amount, 
with  small  additional  aid  from  the  imposts,  it  will  give  the 
means  of  raising  it,  with  the  existing  appropriation,  to  the 
point  suggested ;  and  with  the  steady  increase  of  the  fund 
from  the  increased  sales  of  lands,  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  the  like  increase  of  commerce 
under  a  system  of  light  and  equal  duties,  we  may,  with 
proper  economy  in  the  collection  and  disbursements  of  the 
revenue,  raise  our  navy  steadily,  without  feeling  the  burden, 
to  half  the  size  of  the  British, — or  more,  if  more  be  needed 
for  defence  and  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  Beyond  this, 
we  ought  never  to  aim. 

I  have  (said  Mr.  C.)  concluded  what  I  proposed  to  say. 
I  have  passed  over  many  and  weighty  objections  to  this  mea- 
sure which  I  could  not  bring  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks, 
without  exhausting  the  patience  of  the  body.  And  now, 
Senators,  in  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  good  and  patriotic — in  the  name  of  our  common 
country  and  the  immortal  fathers  of  our  Revolution  and 
founders  of  our  Government — to  reject  this  dangerous  bill. 
I  implore  you  to  pause  and  ponder  before  you  give  your  final 
vote  for  a  measure  which,  if  it  should  pass  and  become  a 
permanent  law,  would  do  more  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which 
this  Government  was  instituted,  and  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion and  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  country,  than  any  which 
has  ever  been  proposed. 


Ou  tlip  Tn'asury  Note  Bill,  delivered  in  the  S 
January  25tli,  1843. 

Mr.  Calhodn  eaid  :  There  was  no  measure  thtit  requir- 
ed greatei-  r;iiition,  or  more  severe  acratioy,  than  one  to  im- 
l"ise  taxes  ur  raiae  a  loan,  be  the  form  what  it  may.  I  hold 
lliiit  Government  has  iio  right  to  do  either,  except  when  tbo 
jmhlic  KCi\Mu  makes  it  imperiously  necessary, — and  then 
only  to  the  fxtent  that  it  requires.  I  also  hold  that  the  ex- 
pciiilitiiies  ciiii  only  he  limited  by  limiting  the  supplies,  If 
iiiDUfy  h  j;T;iiited,  it  is  sure  to  be  expended.  Thus  thinking, 
it  is  ii  f'liinluiiiontal  nilc  with  mc  not  to  vote  for  a  loan  or  tax 
LIU  tin  I  am  KiitisfieJ  it  i,s  neeessiiry  fiir  llie  jiiiLlic  service  ; 
Jim!  then  HLit  if  thf  ilcfieiency  c.'iii  he  aniidwl  hy  lu]>]iing  off 
unnc-eessnry  <ibjeets  uC  expeTuliliire,  ur  the  eiifi.irceiin.'iit  of  iin 
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embarrassment.  Having  omitted  to  perform  this  duty,  I 
have  been  constrained  to  examine  for  myself  the  estimates 
in  a  very  hasty  manner,  with  imperfect  docimients,  and  no 
opportunity  of  deriving  information  from  the  respective  de- 
partments. But  with  all  these  disadvantages,  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  that  this  loan  is  unnecessary — that  its  place  may 
be  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied,  by  retrenchment  and 
economy,  and  the  command  of  resources  in  the  power  of  the 
Grovernment,  without  materially  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service; — ^my  reasons  for  which  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  state. 

The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  year,  is  $32,997,258, — or,  in  round  num- 
bers, $33,000,000,  embraced  under  the  following  heads  :  the 
civil  list,  including  foreign  intercourse  and  miscellaneous, 
amounting  to  $4,000,987  37  ;  military,  in  all  its  branches, 
$11,717,791  83  ;  navy,  $8,705,579  83  ;  permanent  appro- 
priations, applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year,  $1,572,906, 
and  treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed,  $7,000,000. 

Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place  at  the  head 
the  great  increase  that  is  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  navy,  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  It  is 
no  less  than  $2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of  last 
year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary.  I  see  no  suf- 
ficient reason,  at  this  time,  and  in  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  treasury,  for  this  great  increase.  I  have 
looked  over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and  find 
none  assigned,  except  general  reasons,  for  an  increased  navy, 
which  I  am  not  disposed  to  controvert.  But  I  am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponed 
till  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to  the  ratio 
of  increase,  and  the  description  of  force  of  which  the  addi- 
tion should  consist,  —  and  till  the  department  is  properly 
organized,  and  in  a  condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibility 
and  economy  in  its  disbursements.     That  the  department  is 
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not  now  pnnierly  organized,  and  in  tMs  condition,  wo  have 
Uie  authority  of  the  Secretary  himself,  in  which  I  concur. 
I  am  siitlsfio'l  that  its  administration  cannot  he  made  effocs- 
tive  uiidiT  the  present  organization, — particularly  ax  it  re- 
gards its  ex ]iendi tares.  I  have  very  great  respect  for  the 
liciid  of  till'  department,  and  cunfiileuce  in  his  ability  and  i 
integrity.  If  he  would  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  wishes  ■ 
him  well,  iuid  who  takes  the  deiepeat  interest  in  the  branch  1 
of  sL'nicG  nf  which  he  is  the  chief,  my  advice  would  be,  to 
take  time  ;  to  look  about ;  to  reorganize  the  department  in 
the  most  cllicient  manner,  on  the  staff  principle,  and  to  ee- 
tablish  the  nioat  rigid  accountability  and  economy  in  the  dis- 
bursements, before  the  great  work  of  a  systematic  increase 
is  camment'od.  Till  this  is  done,  add  cot  a  dollar  to  the  ex- 
jicnditiire.  Make  sure  of  the  foundation  before  you  begin  to 
rear  the  superstructure.  I  am  aware  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  increase  this  yeiir  in  the  navy,  eom]iared  with 
the  e.-^ncuditure  of  hist  vear,  in  ciinseqiicnce  of  tlie  acts  of 
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I  shall  now  pass  from  the  naval  to  the  military  depart- 
ment ;  and  here  I  find  an  estimate  of  $1,508,032  13,  for 
harbors,  creeks,  and  the  like.  I  must  say  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  this  estimate.  All  who  have  been  members  of  the 
Senate  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  must  be  familiar  with 
the  history  of  this  item  of  expenditure.  It  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  old,  exploded  American  system,  and  almost 
the  only  one  which  remains.  It  has  never  been  acquiesced 
m,  and  was  scarcely  tolerated  when  the  treasury  was  full  to 
overflowing  with  the  surplus  revenue.  Of  all  the  extrava- 
gant and  lawless  appropriations  of  the  worst  of  times,  I  have 
ever  regarded  it  as  the  most  objectionable — unconstitutional, 
local  in  its  character,  and  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  opera- 
tion. Little  did  I  anticipate  that  such  an  item,  and  of  so 
large  an  amount,  would,  at  this  time,  be  found  in  the  esti- 
mates, when  the  treasury  is  deeply  embarrassed, — the  credit 
of  the  Government  impaired, — and  the  revenue  from  the 
lands  surrendered  to  the  States  and  territories.  Such  an 
item,  at  such  a  period,  looks  like  infatuation ;  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  when  it  comes  to  take  up  the 
estimates,  will  strike  it  out.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged ;  and  I  shall  accordingly  place  it  among  the  items 
that  ought  to  be  retrenched. 

Passing  to  the  Treasury  Department,  I  observe  an  estimate 
of  $43,932,  for  surveys  of  public  lands  ;  and  under  the  head  of 
"balances  of  appropriations  on  the  Slst  December,  1841,  re- 
quired to  be  expended  in  1842,"  $200,000  for  the  same  ob- 
ject, making,  together,  $243,932,  which  ought  either  not 
to  be  in  the  estimates,  or,  if  put  there,  ought  to  be  credited 
in  the  receipts  of  the  year.  The  reason  will  be  apparent, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  Distribution  Act  deducts  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  and, 
among  others,  that  for  surveying, — and,  of  course,  it  must 
be  deducted  from  the  revenue  from  the  lands,  before  it  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  States,  and  brought  to  the  credit  of  the 
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It.   is,  ia  fact,  but  an  ad  ranee  out  of  the  land 

■  iKilucted  from  it  before  it  is  distributed.  There 
!  I'llicr  items  in  the  estimates  connected  with  thfl 
)i<'ii1ent  to  the  odminiatration  of  the  public  lands, 
hi'  sume  remarks  are  applicabh,  and  which  would 
uMilional  deduction  of  many  thousand  dollars, — 
::ii  !  umount  of  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  aa- 
'yiirac  several  items  taken  together,  make  the  sum 
..'122  25,  which  may  fairly  be  strack  from  the  eati- 
'.  1  t  hese  there  are  doubtless  many  others  of  cousid- 
I'liiiit  that  might  be  added,  had  I  the  time  and 
lull  investigation.  Among  them,  I  would  call  the 
iif  ilic  Chairman  to  an  item  of  $158,627  17,  under 
■  1  r  "patent  fund,"  and  comprised  among  the 
!•['  iipprnpriiitioHB  on  tlio   31st  of  December  last, 

!  \vill    1.,^    iv-iuilv,!     i;.rll,i.-     VVar.        IliiUV    not  Irul 

iii,i.ir,.niiranr  i,s  n^ituiv.    r 
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serve  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  pensioners  for  the 
last  year  is  very  considerable  ;  and  from  the  extreme  age  of 
the  revolutionary  portion^  there  must  be  a  rapid  diminution 
till  the  list  is  finally  closed.  I  have  not  had  time  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  sufficiently  to  say  to  what  amount  the 
treasury  may  be  relieved  from  this  source ;  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  a  friend  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  a 
very  great  reduction  of  expenditure,  say  $300,000  annually 
for  some  years,  may  be  expected  under  this  head.  Under 
these  various  heads,  and  others,  which  a  careful  examination 
might  designate,  I  feel  confident  that  a  reduction  might  be 
made,  by  retrenchment  in  the  estimates,  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  proposed  to  be  borrowed  by  this  bill,  as  amended, 
without  materially  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  what  reduction  may  be 
made  by  strict  economy  in  the  public  disbursements ;  by 
which  I  mean,  not  parsimony,  but  that  careful  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  moneyed  afiairs  of  the  Government, 
which  guards  against  all  abuse  and  waste,  and  applies  every 
dollar  to  the  object  of  appropriations,  and  that  in  the  manner 
best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  result.  This  high^ 
duty  properly  appertains  to  the  functions  of  the  Executive, 
and  Congress  can  do  but  little  more  than  to  urge  on  and. 
sustain  that  department  of  the  Government  to  which  it  be- 
longs, in  discharging  it,  and  which  must  take  the  lead  in  the 
work  of  economy  and  reform.  My  object  is  to  show,  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  work,  and  that  great  reduction 
may  be  made  in  the  expenditures  by  such  an  administration 
of  the  moneyed  afiairs  of  the  Government  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. But  how  is  this  to  be  made  apparent  ?  Can  it  be 
done  by  minute  examination  of  the  various  items  of  the  es- 
timates and  expenditures  ?  Can  a  general  state  of  looseness, 
of  abuses,  or  extravagance  in  the  disbursements  be  detected 
and  exposed  by  such  examination  ?     All  attempts  of  the 
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kind  liavc  failed,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  It 
iraprjicf  icaljlu  to  extend  such  an  inquiry  through  the  various 
lieails  of  txiionditnres,  A  single  account  might  be  selected, 
(hat  iv.iulJ  oL'cupy  a  committee  a  largo  portion  of  a  session  ; 
jiiiJ  iifUr  all  their  labor,  it  would  be  more  than  an  even 
rliLini'L-  lliiU  they  would  fail  to  detect  abusesand  mismanage- 
ment, if  llii'v  abounded  ever  so  much.  They  He  beyond  the 
accounts ;  and  can  only  be  reached  by  the  searching  and 
scnitiniziii^  L-yea  of  faithful  and  vigilant  officers  charged 
with  the  aJiiiinietrative  Bupervision, 

ThiTc  i^  but  one  way  in  which  Congress  can  act  with 
effect  in  testing  whether  the  public  funds  have  teen  judt- 
eiously  and  economically  applied  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  weru  appropriated  ;  and  if  not,  of  holding  thosa 
charged  with  their  iidmimatratioa  peeponsible, — and  that  w, 
by  comparing  tlic  prcsunt  exiiunditiiR's  with  those  of  past 
periods  of  aciiiiowlcdged  (jcniwiny,  or  fiircifjii  coiiteniporane- 
ima  servit;e  of  liice  kind.     If,  on  siicli  couipaiisuii,  ihc  differ- 
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already  commenced,  and  that  there  is  so  little  apparent  in- 
clination to  begin.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
Chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  new  loan  of  $5,000,000,  would  have  at  least  under- 
taken to  inform  us,  after  a  full  survey  of  the  estimates  and 
expenditures,  whether  any  reduction  could  be  made,  and,  if 
any,  to  what  amount,  before  he  asked  for  a  vote,  making  so 
great  an  addition  to  the  public  debt.  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  omission  as  a  bad  omen.  It  looks  like  repudiation  of 
solemn  pledges.  But  what  he  has  failed  to  do  I  shall  at- 
tempt ;— but  in  a  much  less  full  and  satisfactory  manner 
than  he  might  have  done,  with  all  his  advantages  as  the 
head  of  the  committee.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing,  I 
shall  select  the  years  1823  and  1840.  I  select  the  former, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  years  of  the  second  term  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  administration,  which,  it  is  admitted  now,  admin- 
istered the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  Government  vith  a  rea- 
sonable regard  to  economy  ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  thought 
by  all  to  be  liberal  in  its  expenditures,  and  by  some  even  pro- 
fuse— ^as  several  Senators  whom  I  now  see,  and  who  were  then 
members  of  Congress,  will  bear  witness.  But  I  select  it  for 
a  still  stronger  reason.  It  is  the  year  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  first  act,  professedly  passed  on  the  principles  of  the 
protective  policy.  The  intervening  time  between  the  two 
periods  comprehends  the  two  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  by  which 
that  policy  was  carried  to  such  great  extremes.  To  those 
acts,  connected  with  the  banking  system,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  banks  with  the  Government,  is  to  be  attributed 
that  train  of  events  which  has  involved  the  country  and 
the  Government  in  so  many  difficulties  ;  and,  among  others, 
that  vast  increase  of  expenditures  which  has  taken  place 
since  1823,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  comparison  I  am  about 
to  make. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Government   are  comprised 
under  three  great  heads:  the  civil  list, — ^including  foreign  in- 
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tercoiirse  ami  miscellaneoufi, — the  militftry,  and  tlie  tOLvj.  1 
propose  U>  L'-'gin  with  the  first,  and  take  them  in  th«  order 
in  which  tiioy  stand. 

The  cxpenditurea  iindcr  the  first  head  have  increased 
since  1823,  when  they  were  $2,022,093,  to  $5,492,030  98, 
the  amoiiut  in  1840  ;  showing  an  incruaBO,  in  seventeL-a 
yeLira,  of  27  to  1, — while  the  population  has  increased 
only  about  3  to  1,  that  is,  about  75  per  cent. — making 
the  inuruuse  of  expenditure?,  compared  with  the  increosu 
of  populatiLin,  about  3'6  to  1.  Thia  enormous  incrCHSO 
has  takuii  [ilace,  although  a  largo  portion  of  the  ospeod- 
itures  undL'i'  this  head,  consisting  of  salarieH  to  oiilcers  and 
the  pay  of  loembei'S  of  Congress,  have  remaiiu^  unchanged. 
The  next  yoar,  in  1841,  the  expenditore  rose  to  $6,196,560. 
I  am,  however,  happy  to  perceive  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  cstinjutos  fur  this  year,  compared  wiih  the  lust  and 
several  precediui;  years ;  but  still  k'aviiiL,^  nioiii  fur  great  ad- 
ditional rediicliou   to  bring  the  iiici-fuse  of  expuuditurca   to 
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which  the  printing  cost  $31,285  32,  and  the  stationery 
$7,061  77;  and  those  of  the  House,  $199,219  57,— of  which 
the  printing  cost  $65,086  46,  and  the  stationery,  $36,352  99. 
The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  together  rose 
from  $50,690  02,  to  $276,666  ;  being  an  actual  increase  of 
5*4  to  1, — €ind  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  population, 
of  about  7'2  to  1.  But  enormous  as  this  increase  is, 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  members  had  increased  not 
more  than  about  ten  per  cent,  from  1823  to  1840,  is  calcula- 
ted to  make  it  still  more  strikingly  so.  Had  the  incr^use  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  members  (and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  greatly  exceed  it),  the  expenditures 
would  have  risen  from  $50,690  to  $55,759  only, — ^making 
an  increase  of  but  $5,069  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  it  rose  to 
$276,666,  making  an  increase  of  $225,970.  To  place  the 
subject  in  a  still  more  striking  view,  the  contingent  expen- 
ses in  1823  were  at  the  rate  of  $144  per  member, — 
which  one  would  suppose  was  ample, — and  in  1840,  $942. 
This  vast  increase  took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress  ;  and  yet  we  were  told  at  the  extra  session,  by  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  economy,  and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made  ; 
and  even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that  little  can 
be  done.  Enormous  as  are  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  two  Houses,  I  infer  from  the  very  great  increase  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  head  of  civil  list  generally,  when  so 
large  a  portion  is  for  fixed  salaries,  which  have  not  been  ma- 
terially increased  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  that  they  are 
not  much  less  so  throughout  the  whole  range  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which  I  have  select- 
ed for  more  particular  examination, — ^the  increased  expenses 
of  collecting  the  duties  on  imports.  In  1823  it  was  $766,699 
-—equal  to  3*86  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
•98  on  the  aggregate  amount   of   imports  ;    and   in  1840 


it  Imd  iucrcased  to   81,542,319  24,— equal  to   1413   per  ' 

cant,  uii  llie  amount  collected,  and  to  I'.'iS  on  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  tlie  imports  ; — being  an  actual  iaereaso 
of  nearly  a  million,  and  considerably  naore  than  double  the 
iimouut  of  1823.     In  1839  it  rose  to  81,714,515. 

From  tliuse  fiictis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  more 
than  a,  uiiUioa  annually  may  be  savetl  under  the  two  items 
of  coutiugLut  expenses  of  Congress  und  the  collection  of  tho 
customs,- — without  toucliing  the  other  items  comprised  tinder 
the  eivil  list,  the  executive  and  Judicial  departments,  the  for- 
eign intercourse,  light-houses,  and  miscellunooue.  It  would 
he  safe  to  put  down  a  saving  of  at  least  a  half  million  for  thosa. 

I  shall  miw  pass  to  the  mihtary,  with  which  I  am  more 
familiar,  1  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  almost  entirely 
to  the  army  proper,  including  the  Military  Academy,  in  ref- 
erence to  which  the  iiifonnation  is  mure  full  and  minute.  I 
exclude  the  expenses  iouidt'iit  to  tlic  Florida  war,  and  tho 
expiiiiiiituros    for  tlie  Ordnance,   tho    Fngiiiecr,   tiie  Topo- 
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and  soldiers,  was  8,109, — ^and  the  proportion  of  officers, — 
including  the  professors  of  the  Military  Academy, — to  the 
soldiers,  including  cadets,  was  1  to  12*18,  and  the  ex- 
penditure $2,180,093  53,*  equal  to  $263  91  for  each  in- 
dividual.  The  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  1842,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  is  $4,453,370  16.  The  ac- 
tual strength  of  the  army,  according  to  the  return  accompa- 
nying the  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  was  11,169. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  average  strength  for  this  year,  and 
adding  for  the  average  number  of  the  Academy,  professors 
and  cadets,  300,  it  will  give,  within  a  very  small  fraction, 
$390  for  each  individual,  making  a  difference  of  $136  in 
fevor  of  1821.  How  far  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  compared  with 
other  descriptions  of  troops,  would  justify  this  increase,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  In  other  respects,  I  should  suppose, 
there  ought  to  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  ;  as  the 
price  of  clothing,  provisions,  forage,  and  other  articles  of  sup- 
ply, as  well  as  transportation,  are,  I  presume,  cheaper  than  in 
1821.  The  proportion  of  officers  to  soldiers,  I  would  suppose  to 
be  less  in  1842  than  in  1821,  and,  of  course,  as  far  as  that 
has  influence,  the  expense  of  the  former  ought  to  be  less  per 
man  than  the  latter.  With  this  brief  and  imperfect  com- 
parison between  the  expense  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  full  compari- 
son between  the  former  and  the  year  1837.  I  select  that 
year,  because  the  strength  of  the  army,  and  the  proportion 
of  officers  to  men  (a  very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the 
expenditure)  is  almost  exactly  the  same. 

On  turning  to  Document  165  (H.  E.  2d  sess.  26th  Con.)  a 
letter  will  be  found  from  the  then  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poin- 
sett), giving  a  comparative  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  army  proper,  including  the  Military  Academy 

♦  See  Document  38,  (H.  R.)  1st  session,  17th  Congress. 
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for  Uie  yearn  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  The  rtrength 
of  the  aiiiiy  for  the  first  of  tlicw  years,  including  officcre, 
profcBsors,  c.nlels,  and  euldicrs,  waa  8,107, — Iwing  two  less 
than  in  1S21.  The  proportion  of  ofBcerB  and  profeasora, 
to  the  cad(?ts  nnd  soldiers,  11 '46, — being  '72  mom  than 
in  1821,  The  expenditure  for  1837,  ?3,308,OU,  being 
81,127,018  iiioro  than  for  1821.  The  coat  per  niun,  including 
officers,  proffssoi's,  cadets,  and  aoldiera,  was  in  1837  $408  03, 
excecditi^,'  tliat.  of  1821,  8144  12  per  man.  It  appears  by 
the  h'tter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  expenses  per  man  roec, 
in  1838,  to  54(54  35  ;  hut  it  is  duo  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, at  the  time,  to  say,  that  it  declined  under  hia  ad- 
ministration, the-  next  year,  to  8381  G5,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent, to  8380  63.  There  is  no  statement  for  the  year 
1841  ;  hut  as  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  prices,  there  ' 
ought  to  be  a  iiroportiijijato  rtdiiclioii  in  the  cost ; — espe- 
cially diirinia;  the  presenl  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
great  a  decline  iti  iiliaost  every  article  which  enters  into  the 
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making  a  difference  between  the  two  years,  in  the  aggregate 
expenses  of  the  army,  of  $1,522,397,  and  $185  66  per  man. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  great  fall  in  prices  in  the  interval ; 
but  allowing  for  this,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
entering  into  the  supplies  of  the  army  a  sum  sufficient  to 
raise  it  to  the  price  of  1818,  there  was  still  a  difference  in 
the  cost  per  man  of  $163  95.  This  great  reduction  was 
effected  without  stinting  the  service  or  diminishing  the  sup- 
plies, either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, increased  in  both,  especially  the  latter.  It  was  effected 
through  an  efficient  organization  of  the  staff,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  able  officers  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  its 
divisions.  The  cause  of  the  great  expense  at  the  former  pe- 
riod, was  found  to  be  principally  in  the  neglect  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  the  application  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by  law. 
There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  reformation  in  the  army 
now.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  universal  ex- 
travagance which  has  pervaded  the  country  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  has  increased  so  greatly  the  expenses  both 
of  Government  and  individuals,  has  left  much  room  for  re- 
form in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  army,  there  are  many  other  and  heavy 
branches  of  expenditure  embraced  under  the  military  head — 
fortifications,  ordnance,  Indians,  and  pensions — the  expendi- 
tures of  which,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  greatly  exceed  the 
army ;  the  expense  of  all  of  which,  for  the  reason  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  may,  doubtless,  be  much  reduced. 

On  turning  to  the  navy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
information  which  would  enable  me  to  make  a  similar  com- 
parison between  the  two  periods,  in  reference  to  that  impor- 
tant arm  of  defence ;  but  I  hope,  when  the  information  is 
received  which  has  been  called  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Williams),  ample  data  will  be  obtained  to  ena- 
ble me  to  do  so  on  some  future  occasion.  In  place  of  it,  I 
propose  to  srive  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expense  of 
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tho  British  nnvy  and  ours  for  the  year  1840.  Tlio  iafonn*- 
tion,  ill  rL'feroTicu  to  the  former,  is  taken  from  a  work  of  an- 
tliority,  llio  Pviiny  Cyclopedia,  under  tho  head  of  "Navy." 

'I'lio  ftfif^re^iitc  expenw!  of  tho  British  navy  iq  the  year 
1840  ttinounti'd  to  4^980,353  pounds  sterling, — deducting 
UiLi  cspunwf  of  transport  for  troops  and  convicts,  which  doea 
not  iiropi'vly  k'lung  to  the  navy.  This  sum,  at  ?4  80  to  the 
Itound  Btt■l■!i[l,^',  is  equal  to  ?2a,905,694  4G.  The  iiavy  yna 
composed  of  3!)2  vessels  of  war  of  all  descriptions,  leaving 
out  30  stcaiu  vessels  in  the  packet  Service, — and  23  doops 
fitted  fur  foreign  packets.  Of  the  392,  98  were  line-of-battle 
eldps,  of  wiiieJi  19  were  building;  116  frigates,  of  which  14 
were  building;  C8  sloops,  of  which  13  were  building;  44 
Bteani  vcK^i^■l^',  of  which  16  were  building ;  and  66  gun  brigs, 
schooners,  and  cutters,  of  which  12  were  building. 

The  cfieclive  force  of  llie  year— that  which  was  in  acluul 
service,  consirited  (if  13,400  iimcers,  3,908  ]ictty  offieera,  12,846 
seiinieii,  jiiid  ',1,000  mariijew,  Tiiakiiig  im  a;,'grogate  of  29,244. 
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ceeding  one-third  of  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  British 
navy  for  1840.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  probably  a  much 
larger  expenditure  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  navy  in  our 
service  than  in  the  British,  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
forces ;  and  I  greatly  regret  that  I  have  not  the  materials  to 
ascertain  the  difference,  or  to  compare  the  expenses  of  the  two 
navies,  in  the  various  items  of  building,  outfit,  and  pay, — 
and  the  relative  expenses  of  the  two  per  man,  per  gun,  and 
per  ton.  The  comparison  would  be  highly  interesting,  and 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of  these  remarka 
We  know  our  commercial  marine  meets  successfully  the 
British  in  fair  competition  ;  and  as  the  elements  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commercial  and  naval  marine  are  substantially 
the  same,  in  time  of  peace,  when  impressment  is  disused  in 
the  British  service,  our  navy  ought  not  to  bear  an  unfavor- 
able comparison  with  theirs,  on  the  score  of  expense.  Whe- 
ther it  does,  in  fact,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  tlie 
materials  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me,  when  I  compare  the  great  magnitude  of  their  naval  es- 
tablishment with  the  smallness  of  ours,  and  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  two,  that  ours,  on  a  full  comparison,  will  be 
found  to  exceed  theirs  by  far,  in  expense,  however  viewed. 

I  hope  what  I  have  stated  will  excite  inquiry.  It  is  a 
point  of  vast  importance.  If  we  can  bring  our  expenditures 
to  an  equality,  or  nearly  so,  with  hers,  we  may  then  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  time,  as  not  far  distant,  when, 
with  our  vast  commercial  marine  (more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  British),  we  may,  with  proper  economy  in  our  disburse- 
ments, and  by  limiting  the  objects  of  our  expenditures  to 
those  which  properly  belong  to  this  Governmqnt  under  the 
constitution,  place  a  navy  on  the  ocean,  without  increase  of 
burden  on  the  people,  that  will  give  complete  protection  to 
our  coast,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  But  if 
that  cannot  be  done, — if  our  expenses  must  necessarily 
greatly  exceed  in  proportion  that  of  the  first  maritime  powci 
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in  tlie  wovli],  it  ia  well  it  should  be  known  at  once,  that  wa 
may  luok  In  other  means  of  deftfiice,  ami  give  np  what,  in 
Biicli  ciisp,  \\<iiild  be  a  hopeless  atniggle.  I  do  not  Iwli 
that  it  will  lie  found  to  be  the  case.  On  the  contmrj-,  I  am 
impressed  « ith  the  belief  that  our  naval  force  ought  not  to 
co@t  more  in  proportion  than  the  British.  In  some  thingn 
Ihey  mny  liave  the  advantage,  but  we  will  be  found  to 
equally  gniit  in  otherB. 

Fruiti  Ihese  statements  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that 
there  Is  great;  room  for  economy,  under  every  head  of  expen- 
diture. I  lua  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  what  reduction 
may  be  eUVcted  by  it.  It  would  require  much  more  ttrae 
jiud  uiiniik'  examination  to  determine  with  precision  any 
thing  like  the  exact  amoont ;  but  it  is  certain  that  miUi 
may  be  Biived,  simply  by  a  judicious  and  strict  system  of 
economy,  without  impairing,  in  any  degree,  !!ie  efficiency  of 
the  Government.  But  in  (inliT  to  torm  a  more  clefiiiit:e  con- 
cejitiori  US  to  tin?  amount  of  this  reiUiclion,  I  jiropo.se  to  add 
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df  our  population.  It  would,  in  truth,  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  an  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  con- 
sequently of  patronage  and  influence,  equal  to  our  rapidly 
growing  population,  must  almost  necessarily  end  in  making 
the  Grovemment  despotic.  It  is  known  that  it  takes  a  much 
less  military  force,  in  proportion,  to  subject  a  large  country 
with  a  numerous  population,  than  a  small  one  with  an  incon- 
siderable one ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  it 
takes  much  less  patronage  and  influence  in  proportion,  to 
control  the  former  than  the  latter.  So  true  is  this,  that  I 
regard  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  purity  and  duration  of  our 
free  and  popular  institutions,  looking  to  the  vast  extent  of 
country  and  its  great  and  growing  population,  depend  on  re- 
stricting its  revenues  and  expenditures,  and  tliereby  its 
patronage  and  influence,  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  few  great  duties  for  which 
it  was  instituted.  To  a  departure  from  it  may  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  existing  disorders.  With  these  re- 
marks, I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  the  proposed 
calculation. 

The  actual  expenditures  of  1823,  all  included,  except 
payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  amounted  to 
$9,827,832.  That  sum  multiplied  by  75  per  cent,  "the  esti- 
mated ratio  of  increase  of  population  from  1823  to  1840, 
gives  $17,198,681 ;  which,  on  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
penditures should  not  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  popula- 
tion, ought  to  be  the  extreme  limits  of  the  expenditures  of 
this  year.  But  the  estimates  for  the  year,  deducting  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  debt,  are,  as  has  been  stated, 
$25,997,258,  being  an  excess  of  $8,498,577  beyond  what 
the  expenditures  ought  to  be  on  the  liberal  scale  assumed. 
The  increase,  instead  of  being  at  the  rate  of  the  population, 
is  equal  to  2  68  to  1,  compared  with  the  expenditures  of 
1823,  ctnd  3i  nearly,  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  population.     Had  the  ratio  of  increase  not  exceeded  that 
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uf  the  poiiulrtt  11)11,  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  sum  of  J7,000,000  for  the  debt,  would  have  been 
but  8^4,198,681,  instead  of  832,997,258. 

But,  great  us  this  reducuoci  is,  it  by  no  means  repre- 
t!<.'iita  the  saving  that  would  be  mode  on  the  data  &fisnmed. 
The  cxiiense  of  collecting  the  revenue  (of  which  a  etate- 
meut  has  already  lieen  made,  eo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  oob- 
toms),  as  well  us  several  other  items,  less  important,  are  not 
included  in  the  expenditures,  and  must  be  added,  to  get  the 
true  amount  that  would  be  saved.  The  addition,  at  the  low- 
eat  calculation,  would  be  a  million  of  dollars,  which,  a 
to  thu  §8,498,577,  would  make  the  aum  of  89,498,577,  and 
would  red;ice  what  ought  to  be  the  estimates  of  tlio  year,  on 
the  ground  ussumed,  to  916,198,681.  The  saving  is  great ; 
but,  I  fuel  confident,  not  greater  than  what,  with  a  judicious 
and  efficient  pyafoni  of  a<luiinistr;ttion,  might  be  effected, — 
and  this  not  only  without  impairing,  but  actually  increaaing, 
tlie  eflieieney  of  the  GoverrmicEt.     To  miikc  so  irreat  a  re- 
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cf  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1824  and  1828,  untU  they  reached  the 
present  point. 

pBLere  Mr.  C.  read  from  the  table  of  the  expenditures  under  each 
bead,  year  by  year,  from  1823  to  1840,  in  illustration  of  his  remarks.] 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  such  should  be  the  effect  of 
the  protective  policy.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Du- 
ties were  laid,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  Money 
was  not  the  object.  It  was  but  an  incident;  and  the 
party  in  favor  of  the  system  (a  majority  in  both  Houses 
during  the  whole  period)  cared  not  how  it  was  wasted. 
During  that  wasteful  period,  I  have  heard  members  of 
Congress  of  high  intelligence  declare  that  it  was  better  that 
the  money  should  be  burnt  or  thrown  into  the  ocean 
than  not  collected ;  and  they  spoke  in  the  true  genius  of 
that  corrupting  and  oppressive  system.  In  fact,  after  it 
was  collected,  there  was  a  sort  of  necessity  that  it  should  be 
spent.  The  collection  was  in  bank-notes ;  and  of  all  absurd- 
ities, one  of  the  greatest  is,  an  accumulation  of  such  an  arti- 
cle in  the  public'  treasury,  whether  we  regard  the  thing  it- 
self, or  its  effects  on  the  community  and  the  banks.  When 
pushed  to  a  great  extent,  it  must  prove  ruinous  to  all ;  and 
to  such  accumulation, — in  spite  of  the  most  wasteful  extra- 
vagance in  the  expenditures,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  overthrow  of  the  banks,  and  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Government  and  country.  But  so  bUnd  were  the 
banks,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  fate,  that  they  were  among 
the  foremost  to  urge  on  the  course  of  policy  destined  to 
hasten  so  greatly  their  overthrow.  All  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  in  Congress  opposed  to  the  system,  was 
in  vain.  If  the  money  was  saved  from  one  objectionable 
object,  it  was  sure  to  be  applied  to  some  other,  and  perhaps 
even  more  objectionable.  If  the  sluice  of  expenditures  was 
stopped  in  one  place,  it  was  certain  to  burst  through  another. 
Under  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  was  in  vain,  so  long 
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iis  the  cause  rcmiuned,  I  ceased,  in  n  groat  measure, 
once  to  tip]ir(i]i nations,  and  turned  my  efforts  against 
cause ; — a  treasury  overflowing  with  hanli-noti 
wliidi,  wiis  the  only  means  left  of  staying  the  oWL  It  is 
nut  my  intention  to  cast  the  blame  on  either  party.  The 
I'^iuU  lay  in  the  Bystem, — the  policy  of  imposing  duties,  when 
the  money  was  not  needed, — and  collecting  it  in  a  currency, 
which  to  kee]i,  would  have  been  more  wasteful  and  ruinous, 
if  possililp,  tliun  to  epend,  however  extravagantly.  It  is  due, 
in  justicej  to  the  late  administration,  to  say,  that  they  had 
conimeneed,  in  good  earnest,  tho  work  of  reform, — and  that 
with  so  uiueh  kuccobs,  as  to  have  made  a  very  considemble 
reduction  in  tlie  expenditures,  towanlj  which  no  one  exerted 
himself  witti  more  zeal  or  greater  effect  than  tho  Senator  be- 
iiind  me  (Mr.  Woodbury),  then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasuiy 
Department.  It  is  iu  ]ki  deeph-  regretted,  ihiit  what  was 
then  so  well  hegiin,  luis  not  been  continued  by  those  who 
have  fiiieceeded. 
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of  which  would  be  to  depress  the  State  stocks,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  funded  debt.  There  remains 
another  objection,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  the  loan 
would  be  returned  in  merchandise,  with  the  usual  injurious 
and  embarrassing  eflFects  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  for  the  time,  beyond  what  its  exports  would  per- 
manently sustain. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  much  better  for  the  additional  issue 
of  treasury  notes  proposed  by  the  bill  as  amended  in  the 
Senate.  They  are  now  below  par,  and  this  must  still  add  to 
their  depression  ;  perhaps  to  the  same  extent  to  which  the 
six  per  cents  are  now  depressed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
only  advantage  which  they  have  over  stocks  in  raising  a  loan, 
is,  that  they  are  receivable  in  the  dues  of  the  Government, 
which  gives  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  of  cur- 
rency ;  but  that  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  them.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  notes  of  solvent  banks  are  also  receivable  in. 
the  public  dues.  They  are,  in  fact,  treasury  notes,  as  far 
as  it  depends  on  receivability, — as  much  so  as  if  each  one 
was  indorsed  to  be  received  in  the  dues  of  Government  by 
an  authorized  agent.  Now,  so  long  as  the  Government  re- 
ceives bank-notes  at  par  with  their  own,  and  the  banks  (as 
is  now  the  case)  refuse  to  receive  them  at  par  with  bank- 
notes, treasury  notes  will  be  depressed  compared  with  bank- 
notes,— ^for  the  plain  reason  that  the  latter  can  pay  the  debts 
both  of  the  banks  and  the  Government,  while  the  former  can 
only  pay  the  debts  of  the  Government. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
treasury  notes  can  be  used  for  cuiTcncy  without  depressing 
them  below  par ;  and  when  that  amount  is  much  exceeded, 
they  will  sink  rapidly  to  the  depression  of  stock  bearing  the 
same  rate  of  interest.  Very  diflferent  would  be  the  fact,  if 
the  Sub-Treasury  had  not  been  repealed.  Under  its  opera- 
tion, the  Government  could  at  any  time  have  issued  what 
amount  it  pleased  to  meet  a  temporary  deficit  in  the  trea- 
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Biiry,  at  a,  mere  nominal  rate  of  interest,  or  none  at  all.  The 
[irovision  thut  nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  and  the  paper 
iaaued  on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  Bhould  bo  received, 
ill  the  ]>ublic  dues,  would  have  kept  them  at  par.  But  as 
tilings  now  are,  it  muut  be  obvious  that  neither  loans  in  th» 
usual  way,  nor  treasury  notes  can  be  relied  on  to  make  up 
the  dclieit,  without  ruinous  conBequences,  And  here  let  me 
ini'urm  the  Seuiitors  on  the  other  side,  that  they  are  laboring 
under  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  we  who  prefer  trea- 
sury nutea  to  loiiris  to  meet  the  temporary  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury, are  anxious  to  force  their  use  upon  them.  The  fact 
is  far  otherwise.  We  deeply  regret  to  see  you  reduced  to 
t!ie  necessity  ol'  using  them.  We  believe  them  to  be  voiy 
useful  and  cuuvcnient, — mnch  cheaper,  and  more  eafe,  than 
loans,  to  meet  the  occasional  wants  of  the  Government, — 
and  sfe,  with  regret,  a  resurt  to  llioni  under  eirijumstances 
BowcU  calcuhitt'd  to  discredit  tliuiii  in  tlie  jjublic  estimation, 
!iTi(!  wlii'Ti   tlirv  rannot    he  usfd    hiil    iit  tli,.  .>yi.ras(^  of  thn 
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mate  the  consumption  of  the  country  of  dutiable  articles,  at 
more  than  $85,000,000  ; — which,  at  20  per  cent,  round, 
would  give  but  $17,000,000  gross,  and  a  net  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  expense  of  collection,  of  not  more  than 
$15,000,000  at  the  outside,— leaving  $10,000,000  annually 
to  be  raised  by  additional  duties  on  imports,  or  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  Which 
shall  we  choose  ?  That  the  reduction  may  be  made,  and 
the  deficit  met,  aided  by  the  repeal  of  the  Distribution  BiU, 
without  impairing  the  ejfiSciency  of  the  Government,  I  trust 
I  have  satisfactorily  shown  ;  not  all  at  once,  but  enough  and 
more,  this  year,  to  avoid  this  loan,  and  gradually,  by  a  vigor- 
ous system  of  economy,  to  arrest  all  further  loans,  and  to 
discharge  those  that  have  been  contracted  or  authorized. 
Why  not  then  adopt  the  alternative  of  curtailing  expenses  ? 
I  put  the  question  in  all  soberness  to  those  who  are  in  power 
and  responsible.  You  stand  pledged,  solemnly  pledged  to 
reform  ;  you  told  the  people  that  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  extravagant, — that  they  could  be  reduced  to 
a  point  lower  than  I  have  assigned ;  and  why  not  redeem 
your  pledge,  when  I  have  proved  that  there  is  such  ample 
room  to  do  so  ?  We,  on  this  side,  are  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  you,  and  to  carry  out  with  vigor  the  good  work  which 
had  been  commenced  before  you  came  into  power.  Why,  in- 
stead of  carrying  on  with  still  greater  vigor  what  had  been 
commenced,  do  you  halt  ?  No,  it  is  not  strong  enough. 
Why  do  you  now  go  for  increase,  instead  of  reduction  ?  Why 
falsify  all  your  solemn  promises,  and  prove,  now  that  you 
are  in  power,  that  you  are  as  zealous  for  debts,  duties,  and 
increase  of  expenditures,  as  you  exhibited  zeal  for  reform  while 
you  were  seeking  power  ? 

But  one  answer  can  be  given  : — from  deep  solicitude  for 
another  protective  tarifi*.  Yes  ;  that  same  pernicious  system, 
which  swelled  the  expenditures  to  their  present  vast  amount, 
U  the  real  impediment  to  their  Tcduction.     It  is  this  which 


has  made  you  furget  all  your  promises,  end  which  now  eeeTa 
to  keep  up  tlio  expenditureB  as  a  pretext  fur  itupoeiag  daties, 
not  fur  rcvL'uUL',  but  in  reality  for  protection.  It  is  thU 
which  is  striving  to  force  Government  to  retuni  to  the  old  and 
dtsaatrous  policy  whioh  has  brought  such  calamity  on  the 
country,— done  so  much  to  corrupt  its  morals  and  politics  ; 
and  which  is  now  forcing  it  to  resort  to  loans  and  treasnry 
notes,  at  the  hiizard  of  its  credit,  when  it  is  so  necessary,  in 
the  midst  of  the  wrecks  of  that  of  bo  many  of  the  States, 
that  the  credit  of  the  Union  should  stand  above  suspicion. 
It  is  this  which  passed  the  Distribution  Bill,  and  now  resists 
its  repeal,  when  it  IB  clear  that  the  revenue  from  the  hinds 
is  indispensable  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  Oovemmcnt, 
and  to  preserve  its  credit.  Put  this  corrupt  and  corrupting 
system  out  of  the  way,  and  every  difficulty  connected  with 
our  finances  would  vanish  ;  tho  Distribution  Act  would  be 
rejicaU'd,  the  revenue  from  Ihc  public  domain  restored  to  the 
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consequences  which  must  result  from  the  other  alternative, 
— ^that  of  raising  the  revenue  to  the  standard  of  the  expen- 
ditures ?  What  have  already  been  the  eftectsof  this  policy  ? 
What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present  embarrassment  ? 
What  has  emptied  the  treasury,  prostrated  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  and  imposed  high  additional  taxes  on  the  com- 
merce  and  labor  of  the  country  ?  What  but  the  policy  com- 
menced at  the  extra  session,  of  keeping  up  the  expenditures 
to  the  present  high  standard,  and  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  this  measure,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  it  is  determined  to  adhere  to  ?  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  if  there  had  been  no  change  of  policy — 
if  that  so  earnestly  pressed  by  my  friend  behind  me,  of  re- 
ducing the  expenditures,  had  been  continued,  the  existing 
embarrassments  would  have  been  avoided  ?  On  you,  who 
have  reversed  the  wise  and  judicious  course  then  commenced, 
rests  the  responsibility.  It  is  you  who  have  emptied  the 
treasury — you  who  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  caused  the  present  embarrassments. 

But  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  your  difficulties. 
Those  that  are  to  come,  unless  you  change  your  course,  are 
still  more  formidable.  The  power  of  borrowing,  in  every 
form,  short  of  usurious  and  ruinous  interest,  is  gone;  and 
can  you  expect  to  raise  from  commerce  alone  the  means  of 
meeting  the  expenditures  at  the  present  high  standard  ?  I 
pronounce  it  to  be  beyond  your  power  to  raise  $25,000,000 
annually  from  the  customs.  So  large  a  sum  cannot  be 
extorted  from  commerce  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
A  net  revenue  to  that  amount  would  require  a  gross 
revenue,  at  the  present  extravagant  rate  of  collection,  of 
at  least  $27,000,000.  Our  present  exports  will  not 
pay  for  an  importation  of  more  than  $125,000,000,  allow- 
ing for  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  $10,000,000  for  the  interest  of  debt  abroad, 
which  would  reduce  the  imports  to  $115,000,000.      Deduct 
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$10,000,000  more  for  free  articles,  Ifflniedtatclj  comicciad 
with  the  manufacturing  operatioDs  of  the  countr)',  and  it 
wuuiil  reduce  tlie  dutiable  articles  consumed  in  the  countiy 
annuully  to  $105,000,000.  In  the  free  articles  I  do  not 
include  tea  uud  co£fi;e,  which  are  now  so.  It  would  take 
an  avenige  duty  of  26  per  cent,  to  raise  827,000,000  on 
$105,000,000.  Uiin  you,  in  the  present  state  of  tluags, 
raise  your  duties  to  that  high  standard  ? 

I  pass  over  the  effects  of  such  a  duty,  in  repressing  the 
export  trade  on  which  the  import  ilepemU.  Between  them 
there  is  the  most  intimate  relation.  Each  limits  the  amount 
of  the  other.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
imports  cannot,  on  a  fail  valuation,  exceed  the  exports.  It 
is  not  lesij  certain  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  exports  ; 
which,  in  tlie  long  run,  cannot  exceed  the  imports.  And 
hence  duties  on  imports  as  cii'eutmtlly  restrict  and  limit  the 
amount  of  the  esports  as  if  directly  imposed  on  the  latter. 
To  repress  the  one  is  to  repress  the  other.     But,  setting 
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whose  debts  will  be  sponged  by  the  Bankrupt  Act,  will  not 
submit  to  recovering  their  former  condition  by  so  slow  a  pro- 
cess. With  high  duties,  smuggling  then  will  open  too 
tempting  a  field  to  restore  their  broken  fortunes,  not  to  be 
entered  by  many  of  the  large  class  to  which  I  refer, — ^to 
which  many  will  be  added  from  the  lowest  standard  of  mor- 
als, who  cannot  plead  the  same  necessity.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  greatly  increased  facility  for  smuggling,  both  on  our 
Northern,  and  Eastern,  and  Southwestern  frontiers,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  expect  to  raise  the  sum  proposed  from  com- 
merce. Not  only  has  the  line  of  frontier  along  the  lakes 
been  greatly  lengthened,  but  the  facility  of  intercourse  with 
them,  both  by  canals  and  roads,  have  been  increased  in  a 
still  greater  degree.  How  is  smuggling  to  be  prevented 
along  so  extended  a  frontier,  with  such  unlimited  facility  for 
practising  it  ?  Nor  will  the  supply  of  smuggled  goods  be 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  frontier. 
They  will  penetrate  through  the  numerous  roads  and  canals 
leading  to  the  lakes,  far  inland,  and  compete  successfully 
with  the  regular  trade  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  British  authorities  will  connive 
at  this  illicit  trade.  Look  at  the  immense  interest  which 
they  have  to  turn  the  trade  of  our  country,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, through  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence. ,  It  will  give 
to  Great  Britain  the  entire  tonnage  on  whatever  portion  of 
our  trade  may  be  turned  through  that  channel — a  point  so 
important  to  her  naval  supremacy,  and  to  which  she  is  ever 
so  attentive.  Already  great  facility  is  afforded  for  turning 
the  provision  trade,  both  for  the  home  market  and  the  sup- 
ply of  the  West  Indies,  through  it,  and  with  much  success. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  as  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  those  who  hear  me  will 
be,  that  a  place  on  the  St.  Lawrence  almost  unknown,  is 
already  the  fourth  to^vn  in  the  Union,  as  to  the  number  of 
vessels  that  enter  and  depart  in  the  year.     I  refer  to  St. 
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Vincuut,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontimo.  It  la  tha  d«p6t  fitf 
the  Ei'ilish  irailo,  which  descends  the  St.  Lawrence  from  oar 
Bide.  Til  pivu  lii'u  and  vigor  to  a  vaet  trade,  which  gives  her 
tlie  cutire  toiuiage  of  the  outward  and  inward  voyi^e,  is  too 
imporHtiit  to  be  neglected  ;  pftrtioularly  as  it  would  bo  pow- 
erfully cuuntoniet  our  high  duties,  and  so  greatly  widen  tho 
field  of  cunsuHiiitioQ  for  her  manufecturea.  Turning  to  tlie 
fi-ontier  at  tiie  other  end  of  the  Union,  wo  sball  find  a  great 
increase  of  facility  for  smuggling,  in  that  quarter ;  but  I 
ftbslaia  from  enlarging  on  it  for  the  present. 

Taking  all  thesa  causes  together,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  smuggling  will  commence  at  a  much  lower  point  of 
duties  than  it  ever  has  heretofore,  and  that  all  calculations 
of  increase  of  jevenue  from  increatfe  of  duties,  founded  on 
the  past,  will  fail.  It  ib  the  opinion  of  good  judges  that  it 
would  Goiumeuce  with  duties  as  Itiw  as  V2  per  cent,  on  such 
nrtich-s  a.s  linen  and  silks  ;  but  he  ihat  as  it  may,  it  may  be 
Hafuly  ijreilicted  that  the  sclifmu  of  raising;  the  standard  of 
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treme, — ^but  to  excises.  If  you  have  not,  it  is  time  you 
should ;  for  in  the  way  you  are  now  going,  you  will  soon 
have  to  learn  experimentally  how  it  will  operate. 

There  never  has  been  a  civilized  country  within  my 
knowledge,  whose  moneyed  affairs  have  been  worse  managed 
than  ours  for  the  last  dozen  of  years.  In  1828  we  raised 
the  duties,  on  an  average,  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent., — when 
the  debt  was  on  the  eve  of  being  discharged,  and  thereby 
flooded  the  country  with  a  revenue,  when  discharged,  which 
could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  most  lavish  expenditures. 
Hence  the  double  affliction  of  an  accumulating  surplus  of 
millions  on  millions,  and  of  the  most  wasteful  expenditures 
at  the  same  time.  Then  came  the  Compromise  Act,  which 
entirely  exempted  one-half  of  the  imports  from  duties,  in 
order  to  escape  the  growing  evil  of  such  a  surplus,  and  re- 
duced the  one-tenth,  every  two  years,  on  all  the  duties  above 
twenty  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the  protective  poli- 
cy. Under  their  operation,  aided  by  the  Deposit  Act,  the 
surplus  was  absorbed,  and  the  revenue  gradually  brought 
down  to  the  proper  level.  To  meet  the  descending  revenue, 
a  reduction  of  expenditures  was  commenced,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  equalizing  the  revenue  and  expenditures.  Then  a 
change  of  party  took  place ;  the  one  coming  in  professing  a 
greater  love  of  economy  and  retrenchment  than  the  one 
going  out ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling  their  promises,  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  have  been  increased  by  millions — debts  con- 
tracted— ^revenue  from  the  lands  squandered — and  all  this 
when  the  income  was  reduced  to  the  last  possible  depression  1 
Take  it  all  in  all,  can  folly,  can  infatuation  go  further  ? 


Ou  the  Vito  Power,  delivei-ed  in  the  Senate, 
February  28th,  1842. 

The  ,Si:'n:Uor  from  Kontucky  (Mr.  Clay),  in  support  of 
lilij  aiiiciiilnic'iit,  maintained  that  the  people  of  these  States 
constitute  :l  uiUiuu  ;  that  the  nation  has  a  will  of  ita  own  ; 
that  the  nuEnerical  majority  of  tlie  wliole  waa  the  appropri- 
ate or<:an  of  ils  voice ;  and  that  whatever  derogated  from 
it,  to  that  extent  departed  from  the  genius  of  the  Grovem- 
mcnt,  anil  si;t  up  the  will  of  the  minority  ogainot  the  ma- 
jority, Wii  Iiave  thus  presented,  at  the  very  tlu^liold  of 
the  discussion,  a  question  of  the  deepest  import, — luA  only 
as  it  rej-trds  thci  subject  under  ciiii-iklemtion,  but  the  nature 
and  character  id'  our  Giiverdiut-'nl  ;  anil  ihia  question  is, 
Arc  Ihese  iirupobitiMns  >jf  (lie  Neii;ili>r  true  ? 
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nmnerical  majority,  and  does  not,  therefore,  according  to  his 
principle,  represent  truly  the  will  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  is  elected  simply 
on  the  principle  of  numbers.  They  constitute,  it  is  true, 
the  principal  element  in  his  election  ;  but  not  the  exclusive. 
Each  State  is,  indeed,  entitled  to  as  many  votes  in  his  elec- 
tion, as  it  has  representatives  in  the  other  House — ^that  is, 
in  proportion  to  its  federal  population  ;  but  to  these,  two 
others  are  added,  having  no  regard  to  numbers  for  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  ;  which  greatly  increases  the  rela- 
tive influence  of  the  small  States  compared  with  the  large, 
in  the  Presidential  election.  What  eflfect  this  latter  element 
may  have  on  the  numbers  necessary  to  elect  a  President,  may 
be  made  apparent  by  a  very  short  and  simple  calculation. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  in  federal  numbers, 
by  the  late  census,  is  15,908,376.  Assuming  that  68,000, 
the  number  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  other  House, 
will  be  fixed  on  for  the  ratio  of  representation,  it  will  give, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  committee,  224  members 
to  the  other  House.  Add  52, — the  number  of  the  Sena- 
tors,— ^and  the  electoral  college  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
276,  of  which  139  is  a  majority.  If  nineteen  of  the  smaller 
States,  excluding  Maryland,  be  taken, — beginning  with  Del- 
aware and  ending  with  Kentucky  inclusive, — they  will  be 
found  to  be  entitled  to  140  votes, — 1  more  than  a  major- 
ity,— ^with  a  federal  population  of  only  7,227,869  ;  while 
the  seven  other  States,  with  a  population  of  8,680,507, 
would  be  entitled  to  but  136  votes, — 3  less  than  a  ma- 
jority,— with  a  population  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
greater  than  the  others.  Of  the  140  electoral  votes  of  the 
smaller  States,  38  would  be  on  account  of  the  addition  of 
2  to  each  State  for  their  representation  in  this  body  ;  while 
of  the  larger  there  would  be  but  14  on  this  account ; — 
making  a  diflference  of  24  votes, — being  2  more  tlian  the 
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catire  electoral  vote  of  Ohio,  thv  tliird  St&to,  in  point  of 
nunibcrs,  in  the  Union. 

Till:  Soiiiitor  from  Kentucky,  with  tlieflO  facts,  lint  acts  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  thoory  of  govornniont,  in  prcpoB- 
int;  till-  limitation  he  has  on  the  veto  ptwcr  ;  but  as  much 
cQQiiot  ha  Biiid  in  favor  of  the  Bubslitute  he  has  ofTercil.  The 
ai^iimcut  is  iis  conclusive  against  the  one  as  the  other,  or 
any  otlier  modification  of  the  veto  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  It  goes  further, — and  is  conclusive  a^nst  the  Ex- 
ecutive Dujiiirtment  itself,  as  elected  ;  for  there  can  bo  no 
good  reason  offered  why  the  will  of  the  nation,  if  there  bo 
one,  should  not  be  aa  fully  and  perfectly  repreBonted  in  that 
departmuiit  us  in  the  legislative. 

lint  it  docs  not  stop  here.  It  would  be  still  more  OOQ- 
elusive,  if  ]>ossible,  against  this  branch  of  the  Grovemment. 
In  constituting  the  Senate,  numhera  arc  totiiUy  disrej^.inicd. 
The  smallest  Stale  stands  on  a  jicTt'cct  equality  with  the 
larwKl, — UeldWiire  ivitli    her  seventv-sevfu    thousand,   and 
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And  making  treaties  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Judiciary,  in  being 
the  high  court  before  which  all  impeachments  are  tried. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  the  consequences. 
The  argument  would  be  as  conclusive  against  the  Judiciary 
as  against  the  Senate,  or  the  Executive  and  his  veto.  The 
judges  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate — the  one  nominating,  and  the  other  consenting 
to  and  advising  the  appointment ;  neither  of  which  depart- 
ments, as  has  been  shown,  is  chosen  by  the  numerical  ma- 
jority. In  addition,  they  hold  their  office  during  good  be- 
havior, and  can  only  be  turned  out  by  impeachment ;  and 
yet  they  have  the  power,  in  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
brought  before  them,  in  which  an  act  of  Congress  is  involved, 
to  decide  on  its  constitutionality — that  is,  in  effect,  to  pro- 
nounce an  absolute  veto. 

If,  then,  the  Senator's  theory  be  correct,  its  clear  and 
certain  result,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  would  be  to  sweep 
away,  not  only  the  veto,  but  the  Executive,  the  Senate,  and 
the  Judiciary,  as  now  constituted ;  and  to  leave  nothing 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  but  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  where  only,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Govern- 
ment, numbers  exclusively  prevail.  But,  as  desolating  as 
would  be  its  sweep,  in  passing  over  the  Government,  it 
would  be  far  more  destructive  in  its  whirl  over  the  constitu- 
tion. There  it  would  not  leave  a  fragment  standing  amidst 
the  ruin  in  its  rear. 

In  approaching  this  topic,  let  me  premise  (what  all  will 
readily  admit),  that  if  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  sought 
for  any  where  with  confidence,  it  may  be  in  the  constitution, 
which  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law  of  the  land.  If,  then,  the  people  of  these  States 
do  really  constitute  a  nation,  as  the  Senator  suj)poses  ;  if  the 
nation  has  a  will  of  its  own,  and  if  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  whole  is  the  only  appropriate  and  true  organ  of  that 
will,  we  may  faiily  expect  to  find  that  will,   pronounced 
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tliroiiKli  the  absolute  majority,  pcrviuling  erory  part  f>f  that 
iiistmiiicnt,  and  Bt&iuping  its  authority  on  the  whole.  Is 
siK'h  the  fuct  ?  The  very  reverse,  Throughout  the  whole — 
from  first  lo  last — from  the  bc^itining  to  the  end — in  its 
fortmition,  adoption,  and  amendment,  there  ia  not  the  slight- 
cat  evidence,  trace,  or  vestige  of  the  existence  of  the  facts 
on  which  tiic  Senator's  theory  rests  ;  neither  of  the  nation, 
nor  its  will,  nor  of  the  numerical  piajority  of  the  whole, 
its  offjan,  aa  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

The  coni-ention  which  forme<l  it  waa  called  by  n  p( 
of  the  States  ;  its  memlwrs  were  all  appointed  by 
States  ;  received  their  authority  from  their  sepamto  Slates ; 
voted  by  States  in  forming  tho  constitution  ;  agreed  to  it, 
when  funnod,  by  States ;  transmitted  it  to  Congress  to  be 
fiubiuitted  to  the  States  for  their  ratification  ;  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people  of  each  State  in  convention,  each  ratifying  by 
itself,  f_>r  ilself,  and  bound  cxehisivdy  by  ils  own  ratifica- 
tion :  and  bv  exnrt'ss  yrovininn  it   was  not  to  sro  into  oiiera- 
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of  the  States  into  one,  so  as  to  make  a  nation  of  what  before 
constituted  separate  and  independent  sovereignties.  Such 
an  assertion  would  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  says  that,  when  ratified,  "it  should  be  binding  " 
(not  over  the  States  ratifying,  for  that  would  imply  that  it 
was  imposed  by  some  higher  authority  ;  nor  between  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  States,  for  that  would  imply  that 
they  were  all  merged  in  one;  but)  "between  the  States 
ratifying  the  same  ; "  and  thus,  by  the  strongest  implication, 
recognizing  them  as  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  and  as 
maintaining  their  separate  and  independent  existence  as 
States,  after  its  adoption.  But  let  this  pass.  I  need  it  not 
to  rebut  the  Senator's  theory — to  test  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  constitution  has  formed  a  nation  of  the 
people  of  these  States.  I  go  back  to  the  grounds  already 
taken, — that  if  such  be  the  fact — if  they  really  form  a  na- 
tion, since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  the  nation 
has  a  will,  and  the  numerical  majority  is  its  only  proper 
organ, — ^in  such  case  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution  would  furnish  abundant  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact.  But  here  again,  as  in  its  formation 
and  adoption,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  or  evidence  of 
the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  most  conclusive  to  sustain  the 
very  opposite  opinion. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution may  be  proposed.  The  one,  such  as  that  now  pro- 
posed, by  a  resolution  to  be  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  ;  and  the  other,  by  a  call  of  a  convention,  by  Con- 
gress, to  propose  amendments,  on  the  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  ;  neither  of  which  gives  the  least  coun- 
tenance to  the  theory  of  the  Senator.  In  both  cases,  the 
mode  of  ratification,  which  is  the  material  point,  is  the 
same, — and  requires  the  concurring  assent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  regardless  of  population,  to  ratify  an  amend- 


iQunt.     Lt-'t  113  now  pa.uae  for  a  moment  to  trace  the  eSfoct»-i 

of  this  iirovitiion. 

TJicre  jiio  now  twenty-six  StateH,  nnd  the  concurring 
nsscnt,  (if  [MUiM,  of  twenty  Stiites,  is  sufficient  to  ratify  an 
ameiulnifiit.  It  then  results  thut  twenty  of  tUc  smaller 
States,  ot"  wliich  Kentucky  would  be  the  largest,  arc  suiB- 
cicnt  for  this  purpose,  with  a  poputalioti,  in  federal  numbent, 
of  only  7,C52,097, — loss  by  several  hundred  thousand  than 
the  nuniuikiit  majority  of  the  whole, — against  the  united 
voice  of  llif  other  mn,  with  a  population  of  8,21G,279, — ex- 
ceeding tliu  finmor  by  more  than  half  a  million.  And  yet 
this  minority,  under  the  amending  power,  may  change,  alter, 
modify,  or  destroy  every  part  of  the  constitution,  except 
that  whieh  provides  fur  an  equality  of  representation  of  tbo 
Status  ill  tliu  Senate  :  while,  as  if  In  mockery  and  derision 
uf  the  Sciialor's  theory,  nineteen  uf  the  hirger  Stiites,  with  a 
pojmlatirni,  in  federal  numbers,  of  14,520,073,  CiLunot,  even 
it"  united  1o  a  man   alter  a  letter  in  llie  constitution,  agninst 
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Bepublic,  with  the  same  equality  of  rights  among  the  States 
composing  the  Union,  as  among  the  citizens  composing  the 
States  themselves.  Instead  of  a  nation,  we  are  in  reality  an 
assemblage  of  nations,  or  peoples  (if  the  plural  noun  may 
be  used  where  the  language  affords  none),  united  in  their 
sovereign  character  immediately  and  directly  by  their  own 
act,  but  without  losing  their  separate  and  independent  ex- 
istence. 

It  results  from  all  that  has  been  stated,  that  either  the 
theory  of  the  Senator  is  wrong,  or  that  our  political  system 
is  throughout  a  profound  and  radical  error.  If  the  latter 
be  the  case,  then  that  complex  system  of  ours,  consisting  of 
BO  many  parts,  but  blended,  as  was  supposed,  into  one  har- 
monious and  sublime  whole,  raising  its  front  on  high  and 
challenging  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  but  a  misshapen 
and  disproportionate  structure,  that  ought  to  be  demolished 
to  the  ground,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  apartment 
allotted  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is  the  Senator 
prepared  to  commence  the  work  of  demolition  ?  Does  he 
believe  that  all  other  parts  of  this  complex  stnicture  are 
irregular  and  deformed  appendages  ;  and  that  if  they  were 
taken  down,  and  the  Government  erected  exclusively  on  the 
will  of  the  numerical  majority,  it  would  effect  as  well,  or 
better,  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted  :  "  to 
establish  justice  ;  ensure  domestic  tranquillity  ;  provide  for. 
the  common  defence  ;  promote  the  general  welfare  ;  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteri- 
ty?" Will  the  Senator — v^'iH.  any  one — can  any  one — ven- 
ture to  assert  this  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  This  is  the 
question,  on  the  proper  solution  of  which  hangs  not  only  the 
explanation  of  the  veto,  but  that  of  the  real  nature  and 
character  of  our  complex,  but  beautiful  and  harmonious  sys- 
tem of  governments.  To  give  a  full  and  systematic  solution, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  descend  to  the  elements  of  political 
science,  and  discuss  principles  little  suited  to  a  discussion  in 
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a  (lultbcnUive  aBflembly.  I  waive  tho  attempt,  and  BhoII 
L'ontt;Tit  nijsi^lf  with  giving  a.  much  more  matter-ot-fact  80- 
lutiim. 

It  ia  sullicient,  for  this  purpose,  to  point  to  tho  actual 
opcratiuD  lA'  the  Government,  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
cxiatence,  and  the  many  and  important  measures  which  have 
agitated  it  tram  tho  bcginoiug  ;  the  success  of  wliich  oiie 
portion  uf  iho  people  regarded  as  essential  to  their  pros- 
perity and  lijippinese,  while  other  portions  have  viewed  them 
06  destructive  of  both.  What  does  this  imply,  but  a  deep 
oonflict  (jf  interests,  real  or  supposed,  between  the  difi'erent 
portions  ul'  tho  community,  on  subjects  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— the  currency,  the  finances,  including  taxation  and 
disbursements  ;  the  bank,  the  protective  tariff,  distribution, 
and  many  utliers  ;  on  all  of  wliich  the  most  opposite  and 
eonflioting  views  have  prevailed  ?  And  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  ])lacing  the  powers  of  the  Government  under  the  ex- 
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minority,  the  greater  nor  less  part,  can  le  safely  trusted  with 
exclusive  control  ?  What  but  to  vest  the  powers  of  the 
Government  in  the  whole — the  entire  people  ;  to  make  it, 
in  truth  and  reality,  the  government  of  the  people,  instead 
of  the  government  of  a  dominant  over  a  subject  part,  be  it 
the  greater  or  less — of  the  whole  people — self-government ; 
Mid,  if  this  should  prove  impossible  in  practice,  then  to 
make  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  by  requiring  the  concur- 
rence in  the  action  of  the  Government,  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  consistent  with  the  great  ends  for  which  Gov- 
ernment was  instituted — justice  and  security,  within  and 
without.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  Not,  certainly, 
by  considering  the  whole  community  as  one,  and  taking  its 
sense  as  a  whole  by  a  single  process,  which,  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  voice  of  all,  can  but  give  that  of  a  part.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  it  can  possibly  be  accomplished  ;  and 
that  is  by  a  judicious  and  wise  division  and  organization  of 
the  Government  and  community,  with  reference  to  its  differ- 
ent and  conflicting  interests, — and  by  taking  the  sense  of 
each  part  separately,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  as  the  voice 
of  the  whole.  Each  may  be  imperfect  of  itself ;  but  if  the 
construction  be  good,  and  all  the  keys  skilfully  touched, 
there  will  be  given  out,  in  one  blended  and  harmonious 
whole,  the  true  and  perfect  voice  of  the  people. 

But  on  what  principle  is  such  a  division  and  organiza- 
tion to  be  made  to  effect  this  great  object,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  free  and  popular  institutions  ?  To 
this  no  general  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
wise  and  experienced, — having  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  in  every  particular — for  whom 
the  Government  is  intended.  It  must  be  made  to  fit ;  and 
when  it  does,  it  will  fit  no  other,  and  will  be  incapable  of 
being  imitated  or  borrowed.  Without,  then,  attempting  to 
do  what  cannot  be  done,  I  propose  to  point  out  how  that 
which  I  have  stated  has  been  accomplished  in  our  system  of 


goveiTnuents,  and  the  agency  tho  veto  is  intcmU'ii   t.o  liuvo  io 
iiffecting  it. 

I  begin  nith  the  House  of  Repreacntatives,  There  each 
Stnte  huR  a,  rcjircscntatioQ  according  to  its  fedoml  numbera, 
—and,  when  niiU,  a  majority  of  the  wliolo  imm}>cr  of  mom- 
bcra  controls  its  jirocecdings ;  thus  gi\Tng  to  the  numerical 
majority  the  exclusive  control  throughout.  The  effect  ia  to 
place  its  jirocecdings  in  the  power  of  eight  millions  of  people 
over  aU  the  rest,  and  six  of  the  largest  States,  if  united, 
over  tlic  other  twenty  ;  and  the  consequence,  if  the  House 
were  the  exclusive  oi^au  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  would 
be  the  dtimination  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  intcresta 
of  the  community,  and  the  establishmetit  of  «n  iutolemblo 
and  ojijircssive  despotism.  To  find  the  remedy  aguinst  wbok 
would  he  eo  great  liu  evil,  wo  must  turn  to  this  body.  Here 
an  entirely  different  process  is  adopted  to  take  the  bgdso  of 
the  eommuniiy.      Population  is  entirely  disregai-ded,  and 
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poae,  for  illustration,  they  should  unite  with  the  eight  small- 
est (which  would  give  the  least  number  by  which  an  act 
could  pass  both  Houses),  it  will  be  found,  by  adding  the 
population  in  federal  numbers  of  the  six  largest  to  the  eight 
smallest  States,  that  the  least  number  by  which  an  act  can 
pass  both  Houses,  if  the  members  should  be  true  to  those 
they  represent,  would  be  9,788,570  against  a  minority  of 
6,119,797,  instead  of  8,000,000  against  7,900,000,  if  the 
assent  of  the  most  popular  branch  alone  were  required. 

This  more  fuU  and  perfect  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  by  the  concurrence  of  the  two,  compared  to  either 
separately,  is  a  great  advance  towards  a  full  and  perfect  ex-^ 
pression  of  their  voice  ;  but,  great  as  it  is,  it  falls  far  short, 
and  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  accordingly  not 
satisfied  with  it.  To  render  it  still  more  perfect,  their  next 
step  was  to  require  the  assent  of  the  President,  before  an 
act  of  Congress  could  become  a  law ;  and,  if  he  disapprov- 
ed, to  require  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to  overrule  his  veto. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  the  point  immediately  under  discus- 
sion, and  which,  on  that  account,  claims  a  full  and  careful 
examination. 

One  of  the  leading  motives  for  vesting  the  President 
with  this  high  power,  was,  undoubtedly,  to  give  him  the 
means  of  protecting  the  portion  of  the  powers  allotted  to 
him  by  the  constitution,  against  the  encroachment  of  Con- 
gress, To  make  a  division  of  power  effectual,  a  veto  in  one 
form  or  another  is  indispensable.  The  right  of  each  to  judge 
for  itself  of  the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to  its  share, 
and  to  protect  itself  in  its  exercise,  is  what  in  reality  is 
meant  by  a  division  of  power.  Without  it,  the  allotment 
to  each  department  would  be  a  mere  partition,  and  no  di- 
vision at  aU.  Acting  under  this  impression,  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  have  carefully  provided  that  his  approval 
should  be  necessary,  not  only  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  but  to 
every  resolution,  vote,  or  order,  requiring  the  consent  of  the 
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two  Houses,  so  as  to  render  it  imposaible  to  elude  it  by  any 
uonccivatjle  device.  This  of  itaelf,  was  ao  adequate  motive 
for  the  provision,  and,  were  there  no  other,  ought  to  bo  a 
Bufficient  leasou  for  the  rejection  of  this  reaolution.  With- 
out it,  the  division  of  power  between  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive Dppartments  would  have  been  merely  nominal. 

But  it  is  nob  the  only  motive.  There  is  auuthcr  and 
deeper,  to  whii'li  the  division  itaelf  of  the  Government  into  de- 
partments is  subordmate; — to  enlarge  the  popular  basis,  bj 
increasing  the  number  of  voices  necessary  to  its  action.  Nu- 
merous as  are  the  voices  required  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
people  through  the  Senato  and  the  House  to  an  act,  it  was 
not  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  sufficient  for 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  nJi  cases.  9,800,000 — ^la 
as  is  the  uumber — were  regarded  aa  still  too  few, 
6,100,000  too  many,  to  remove  all  motivea  for  oppression ;  the 
latter  being  not  too  few  to  be  jilundured,  and  the  former  not 
too  larfTC  to   divide   llie  ypuils   of  plunder  aninn<;.      Till   tho 
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be  sufficient  to  elect  him.  This  is  true.  But  he  may  have 
been  elected  by  a  different  portion  of  the  people  ;  or,  if  not, 
great  changes  may  take  place  during  his  four  years,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  which  may  change  the  majority 
that  brought  him  into  power  ;  and  with  it  the  measures  and 
policy  to  be  pursued.  In  either  case,  he  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose  his  veto  to  maintain  his  views  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  the  policy  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
and  which  elevated  him  to  power. 

But  a  still  stronger  consideration  for  vesting  him  with 
the  power  may  be  found  in  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
his  election,  compared  with  that  of  the  members  of  either 
House.  The  Senators  are  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States ;  and  the  members  of  the 
House  by  the  people,  who,  in  almost  all  the  States,  elect  by 
districts.  In  neither  is  there  the  least  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  any  one  State  to  the  Legislature  or  people  of 
any  other  State.  They  are,  as  far  as  their  responsibility 
may  be  concerned,  solely  and  exclusively  under  the  influence 
of  the  Statos  and  people  who  respectively  elect  them.  Not 
so  the  President.  The  votes  of  the  whole  are  counted  in 
his  election,  which  makes  him  more  or  less  responsible  to 
every  part — to  those  who  voted  against  him,  as  well  as  those 
to  whom  he  owes  his  election  ;  which  he  must  feel  sensibly. 
If  he  should  be  an  aspirant  for  a  re-election,  he  will  desire 
to  gain  the  favorable  opinion  of  States  that  opposed  him, 
as  well  as  to  retain  that  of  those  which  voted  for  him.  Even 
if  he  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  desire  of 
having  a  favorite  elected,  or  maintaining  the  ascendency  of 
his  party,  may  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  effect  in  either  case,  would  be  to  make  him 
look  more  to  the  interest  of  the  whole — to  soften  sectional 
feelings  and  asperity — to  be  more  of  a  patriot  than  the  par- 
tisan of  any  particular  interest ;  and,  through  the  influence 
of  these  causes,  to  give  a  more  general  character  to  the  poli- 
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lica  of  the  ruuntrj',  and  thpivl)j  render  the  collision  betwem 
titictiuuLil  IiiU'reBta  less  fierce  than  it  would  beii'kgislationde- 
[)i:ndL-d  bulAy  on  the  iiiembera  of  ihe  two  Hnusca,  who  owe  no 
rcwjKiiir-iliiliiy  bat  to  those  who  elected  them.  The  same  influ- 
(.Ticu  iu'i.-i  i.'\i,'Q  on  the  aspimats  for  the  Presidi^ncy,  and  is 
luUmvuil  til  ;i  very  considerablo  extent  by  the  same  eoftcning 
uiid  gL'iii.'iMlii^ing  effects.  In  the  ca«e  of  the  President,  it 
may  lend  ti>  the  interposing  of  Lib  veto  ogajnfit  oppressivo 
and  daiiyeiiULs  sectional  measures,  even  when  supported  by 
those  tu  wlmm  he  owes  his  election.  But,  bs  the  cause  of 
interposing'  his  veto  what  it  may,  its  effect  in  all  canes  b,  to 
require  u  yieater  body  of  constituency,  through  the  legisla- 
tive oryuny,  to  put  the  Oovornment  in  action  against  it — 
to  ret^iiiro  iiiiotber  key  to  be  struck,  and  to  bring  out  a  more 
iUll  and  iK'ilect  response  from  the  voice  of  the  people, 

Tlieie  is  still  niiother  iinpediiiient,  if  not  to  the  enact- 
ment uf  hiivs,  to  their  e.-iecutiim,  tu  be  i'omid  in  the  Judici- 
ary DeiiartiuL-ut.      I    refer  ti.  the  right  of  the   euurts,  iu  all 
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the  framers  of  the  constitution.  Has  it  effected  these  ob- 
jects ?  Has  it  prevented  oppression  and  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  ?  Has  it  accomplished  the  objects 
for  which  the  Government  was  ordained,  as  enumerated  in 
the  preamble  to  the  constitution  ?  Much — very  much — 
certainly  has  been  done,  but  not  all.  Many  instances  might 
be  eniunerated,  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  of  the  vi- 
olation of  the  constitution — of  the  assumption  of  powers 
not  delegated  to  it — of  the  perversion  of  those  delegated  to 
uses  never  intended — ^and  of  their  being  wielded  by  the 
dominant  interest,  for  the  time,  for  its  aggrandizement,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community  ; — ^instances  that 
may  be  found  in  every  period  of  its  existence,  from  the  ear- 
liest to  the  latest,  beginning  with  the  bank  and  bank  con- 
nection at  its  outset,  and  ending  with  the  Distribution  Act 
at  the  late  extraordinary  session.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for  ?     What  is  the  cause  ? 

The  explanation  and  cause  will  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that,  fiilly  as  the  sense  of  the  people  is  taken  in  the  action 
of  the  Government,  it  is  not  taken  fully  enough.  For,  after 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  that  respect,  there  are  but 
two  organs  through  which  the  voice  of  the  community  acts 
directly  on  the  Government  ;  and  which,  taken  separately, 
or  in  combination,  constitute  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  :  the  one  is  the  majority  of  the  States,  regarded 
in  their,  corporate  character  as  bodies  politic,  which,  in  its 
simple  form,  constitutes  the  Senate  ;  and  the  other  is  the 
maj<5rity  of  the  people  of  the  States^  of  which,  in  its  simple 
form,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  composed.  These 
combined,  in  the  proportions  already  stated,  constitute  the 
Executive  Department ;  and  that  department  and  the  Senate 
appoint  the  judges,  who  constitute  the  Judiciary.  But  it 
is  only  in  their  simple  form  in  the  Senate  and  the  other 
House  that  they  have  a  steady  and  habitual  control  over  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  Government.     The  veto  of  the  Exec- 
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utive  is  nirely  interposed — not  more  than  about  twen^ 
timt's  duriii;^  the  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  that  tho 
Govemnieiit  lius  existed.  Their  effocts  have  been  bcDeficiftl- 
ly  felt, — but  only  casually,  at  long  intervals,  and  without 
steady  iiml  habitual  influence  over  ita  action,  Tho  same 
remarks  aru  siibstoatially  ajjiilicablo  to  what,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  may  be  called  the  veto  of  tho  Judiciaiy — the  right 
of  ncgativiii;j;  a  law,  for  the  want  of  constitutionality,  when 
it  comes  in  question,  in  a  case  before  the  courts. 

The  Guvcmmont,  then,  of  the  Union,  being  under  no 
other  liabitiiiil  and  steady  control  but  of  these  two  majori- 
tios,  actinj^  llirough  this  and  the  other  House,  is,  in  fact, 
placed  Bubstiintially  under  the  control  of  tho  portion  of  the 
communily  which  tho  united  majunties  of  tho  two  Houses 
rcprL'suiit  I'm-  the  time,  and  which  may  consist  of  but  foni^ 
t,n,„  Slates,  wilb  II  fL-Jeral  jii.puliitii.Q  of  less  than  ten  mil- 
lions, a;;Miii!ir  a  little  more  tban  six,  as  has  been  already 
fx]i!airie(1.     But,  l;iro:c  as  is  tlie  former,  and  small  as  ia  the 
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Of  the  two  majorities,  which,  acting  either  separately  or 
in  combination,  control  the  Government,  the  numerical 
majority  is  by  far  the  most  influential.  It  has  the  exclusive 
control  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  preponderates 
more  than  five  to  one  in  the  choice  of  the  President, — as- 
suming that  the  ratio  of  representation  will  be  fixed  at  sixty- 
eight  thousand  under  the  late  census.  It  also  greatly  pre- 
ponderates in  the  appointment  of  judges, — ^the  right  of 
nominating  having  much  greater  influence  in  making  ap- 
pointments than  that  of  advising  and  consenting.  From 
these  facts,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  leaning  of  the 
President  will  be  to  that  element  of  power  to  which  he 
mainly  owes  his  elevation, — and  on  which  he  must  principal- 
ly rely  to  secure  his  re-election,  or  maintain  the  ascendency 
of  the  party  and  its  policy,  of  which  he  usually  is  the  head. 
This  leaning  of  his  must  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  in- 
clination and  tendency  of  the  whole  Government.  In  his 
hands  are  placed,  substantially,  all  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Government ;  and  these,  when  greatly  increas- 
ed, as  they  are  and  ever  must  be  when  the  powers  of  the 
Government  are  greatly  stretched  and  increased,  must  give 
the  President  a  corresponding  influence  over,  not  only  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  but  also  public  opinion, — and, 
through  this,  a  still  more  powerful  indirect  influence 
over  them  ;  and  thus  they  may  be  brought  to  sustain  or 
oppose,  through  his  influence,  measures  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  opposed  or  sustained, — and  the  whole 
Government  be  made  to  lean  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
Executive. 

From  these  causes,  the  Government,  in  all  its  depart-    / 
ments,  gravitates  steadily  towards  the  numerical  majority, — •    ' 
and  has  been  moving  slowly  towards  it  from  the  beginning ; 
sometimes,    indeed,   retarded,  or   even  stopped   or   thrown 
back, — but,  taking  any  considerable  period  of  time,  always 
advancing  towards  it.     That  it  begins  to  make  near  ap- 
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proadi  to  that  fatal  point,  urajile  proof  may  be  found  in  t:« 
oft -repeated  d  ■.■(■]  umtioo  of  the  mover  of  this  rusolution,  nnd 
of  many  of  liis  supporters  at  tlic  eitroordinary  sceBion, — 
thitt  the  late  Presidential  election  decided  all  the  great 
measures  wtiicli  ho  bo  ardently  pressed  through  llie  Senate. 
Yea,  even  here — in  this  Chamber, — in  the  Senttte, — which 
is  compOBcd  of  the  opposing  element, — and  on  which  the 
only  ofTectiial  resistance  to  this  fatal  tendency  exists  which, 
is  to  be  fuiiiid  in  the  Government — we  aro  told  that  the  pop< 
ular  will,  iia  expressed  in  the  Presidential  election,  is  to 
decide,  not  only  the  election,  but  every  measure  which  may 
be  aj^ilated  in  the  canvaas  in  order  to  influence  the  result. 
When  wiial  was  thus  boldly  insisted  on  como8  to  bo  an  ee- 
fahlished  jirinciple  of  actitw,  the  end  will  be  near. 

(  As  the  Government  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
one  absolnlo  and  single  power, — ihe  will  of  the  greater 
number, — its  action  will  become  UKire  and  more  disturbed 
and  irrei^iiliir  ;  facliuii,  ei>rrii]itinn,  and  auateJiy.  will  more  and 
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emments,  a  guard,  check,  or  contrivance,  sufficiently  strong 
to  arrest  so  fearful  a  tendency  ?  Or,  to  express  it  in  more 
direct  and  intelligible  language, — Is  there  any  where  in  the 
system  a  more  fidl  and  perfect  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  the  States,  calculated  to  counteract  this  tendency 
to  the  concentration  of  all  the  powera  of  the  Government  in 
the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  resulting  from  the  partial 
and  imperfect  expression  of  their  voice  through  its  organs  ? 

Yes,  fortunately,  doubly  fortunately,  there  is  ;  not  only 
a  more  full  and  perfect,  but  a  full  and  perfect  expression  to 
be  found  in  the  constitution,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the 
fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  is  full  and 
perfect,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  voice  of  each 
State^  adopted  by  the  separate  assent  of  each,  by  itself,  and 
for  itself ;  and  is  the  voice  of  all  by  being  that  of  each  com- 
ponent part,  united  and  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
It  is  not  only  full  and  perfect,  but  as  just  as  it  is  full  and 
perfect  ;  for,  combining  the  sense  of  each,  and  therefore  all, 
there  is  nothing  left  on  which  injustice,  or  oppression,  or 
Uj9urpation  can  operate.  And,  finally,  it  is  as  supreme  as  it 
is  just ;  because,  comprehending  the  will  of  all,  by  uniting 
that  of  each  of  the  parts,  there  is  nothing  within  or  above  to 
control  it.  It  is,  indeed  the  vox  popvli  vox  Dei;  the  creat- 
ing voice  that  called  the  system  into  existence, — and  of 
which  the  Government  itself  is  but  a  creature,  clothed  with 
delegated  powers  to  execute  its  high  behests. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  a  question  of  the  deepest  import, 
and  on  which  the  fate  of  the  system  depends.  How  can 
this  full,  perfect,  just  and  supreme  voice  of  the  people,  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution,  be  brought  to  bear,  habitually 
and  steadily,  in  counteracting  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  absolute  and  despotic  control  of  the  numeri- 
cal majority  ?  Or — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  so  bold  an 
expression — how  is  this,  the  Deity  of  our  political  system, 
to  be  successfully  invoked,  to  interpose  its  all-powerful  creat- 
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ing  voice  to  snve  from  perdition  the  creature  of  its  will  find 
the  work  of  its  hand  ?  If  it  caonot  bo  done,  ours,  like  all 
free  governnienta  preceding  it,  muBt  go  the  way  of  all  flcah  ; 
but  if  it  Citnbt',  its  duration  may  be  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration to  the  laleat  posterity.  To  this  all-important  quei- 
tion  I  will  not  attempt  a  reply  at  this  time.  It  would  lead 
me  fiU"  beyond  the  limits  properly  belonging  to  this  discus- 
sion. I  dt'scend  horn  the  digression  nearer  to  the  subject 
immediately  at  issue,  in  order  to  reply  to  an  objection  to  the 
veto  power,  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  this  side 
the  chamber,  (Mr,  Archer), 

He  rests  liis  support  of  this  resolution  on  the  ground 
that  the  object  intended  to  be  effected  by  the  veto  has  fail- 
ed ;  that  the  fraraers  of  the  constitution  regarded  the  Legui- 
lative  Department  of  the  Government  as  the  one  most  to  be 
dreaded;  and  that  their  motive  fur  vesting  the  Executive 
with  the  veto,  was  to  cheek  its  encroachments  on  the  other 
departments  :  but  that  llie  Executive,  and  not  the  Letriala- 
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I  begin  with  the  first ;  and  in  entering  on  it,  assert,  with 
confidence,  that  if  the  Executive  has  become  formidable  to 
the  liberty  or  safety  of  the  country,  or  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  the  cause  is  not  in  the  constitution,  but  in 
the  acts  and  omissions  of  Congress  itself. 

According  to  my  conception,  the  powers  vested  in  the 
President  by  the  constitution  are  few  and  efiectually  guarded, 
and  are  not  of  themselves  at  all  formidable.     In  order  to 
have  a  just  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  powers,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  powers 
known  to  the  constitution ;  namely — powers  that  are  ex- 
pressly granted,  and  those '  that  are  necessary  to  carry  the 
granted  powers  into  execution.     Now,  by  a  positive  provision 
of  the  constitution,  all  powei-s  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  granted  powers  are  expressly  delegated  to  Congress,  be 
they  powers  granted  to  the  Legislative,  Executive,  or  Judicial 
Department  ;  and  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.     This  pro- 
vision will  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  residuary  clause, 
which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers"  (those  granted  to  Congress), 
"and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
oflScer  thereof"     A  more  comprehensive  provision  cannot  be 
imagined.     It  carries  with  it  all  powers  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  the  execution  of  the  granted  powers,  be  they  lodged 
where  they  may  ;  and  vests  the  whole,  in  terms  not  less  ex- 
plicit, in  Congress.     And  here  let  me  add,  in  passing,  that 
the  provision  is  as  wise  as  it  is  comprehensive.     It  deposits 
the  right  of  deciding  what  powers  are  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  granted  powers  where,  and  where  only,  it  can 
be  lodged  with  safety — in  the  hands  of  the  law-making  power ; 
and  forbids  any  department  or  oflBcer  of  the  Government 
from  exercising  any  power  not  expressly  authorized  by  the 
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conslitiuiiui  or  ihclawa — thus  niuking  oiin  cmpfaklically  a 
Government  of  law  and  conaiUvHtm. 

Hiiving  )idW  shoWQ  that  the  Pi-esident  is  restricted  by  the 
con  at  itu  Hull  to  pawers  expressly  (granted  to  him,  and  tlint  if 
iiry  of  lu9  f^nintod  powers  be  sucli  that  they  a-qtiire  other 
jiowcra  to  execute  them,  he  cannot  exercise  them  without 
llie  autburily  of  Congress,  I  shall  now  show  that  there  is  not 
one  power  vested  in  him  thiit  is  in  any  way  dnngeroiis,  unless 
niRde  BO  tiy  the  acta  or  permission  of  Cnngrosa.  I  BhaU  taMa 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  constitution. 

He  is,  ill  tlic  first  plftce,  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  militia,  when 
called  inlo  actual  sen-ice.  Large  and  expensive  military 
and  naval  ei^luhlishments,  and  nurueroiis  corps  of  lailUU, 
culled  into  Berviee,  would  no  douht  increase  very  dangerously 
the  power  and  patrunaj^c  of  the  President ;  hut  neither  can 
take  jiiace  hut  hy  the  action  (ifConjii-ess.  Not  a  soldier  can 
he  eiilislerl.  a  slii|i  of  war  huilt,  nnr  a  !iiiliti:iU];in  called  into 
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But  mach  is  said,  in  this  connection,  of  the  power  of 
removal,  justly  accompanied  by  severe  condemnation  of  the 
many  and  abusive  instances  of  the  use  of  the  power,  and  the 
dangerous  influence  it  gives  the  President ;  in  all  of  which 
I  fully  concur.  It  is,  indeed,  a  corrupting  and  dangerous 
power,  when  officers  are  greatly  multiplied  and  highly  paid, 
— and  when  it  is  perverted  from  its  legitimate  object  to  the 
advancement  of  personal  or  party  purposes.  But  I  find  no 
Buch  power  in  the  list  of  powers  granted  to  the  Executive, 
which  is  proof  conclusive  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  execute  some  other  power,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  which  none  can  doubt ;  and  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
cannot  be  exercised  without  authority  of  law.  If,  then,  it 
has  been  abused,  it  must  be  because  Congress  has  not  done 
its  duty  in  permitting  it  to  be  exercised  by  the  President 
without  the  sanction  of  law,  and  guarding  against  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  so  liable. 

The  residue  of  the  list  are  rather  duties  than  rights — 
that  of  recommending  to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  may 
deem  expedient ;  of  convening  both  Houses  on  extraordinary 
occasions ;  of  adjourning  them  when  they  cannot  agree  on 
the  time ;  of  receiving  ambassadors  and  other  ministers ;  of 
taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  com- 
missioning the  officers  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  these, 
there  is  but  one  which  claims  particular  notice,  in  connection 
with  the  point  immediately  under  consideration ;  and  that 
is,  his  power  as  the  administrator  of  the  laws.  But  what- 
ever power  he  may  have  in  that  capacity  depends  on  the 
action  of  Congress.  If  Congress  should  limit  its  legislation 
to  the  few  great  subjects  confided  to  it ;  so  frame  its  laws 
as  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  discretion,  and  take  care 
to  see  that  they  are  duly  and  faithfully  executed,  the  admin- 
istrative powers  of  the  President  would  be  proportionally 
limited,  and  divested  of  all  danger.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  it  should  extend  its  legislation  in  every  direction  ; 
VOL.  nr. — ^7 
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dr.iw  ^villlill  ils  action  Bubjccts  never  contemplated  by  the 
Gniistiiiilioii ;  multiply  its  acta,  create  numeroua  offices,  and 
iriLTiiisi.'  1 1)1'  revenue  and  expenditures  proportionally, — and, 
at  tliL'  .same  lime,  fi'ame  its  laws  vaguely  and  loosely,  and 
wilhili'iiw,  ill  !i  great  measure,  ite  supervising  care  over  their 
exL'uiiiinii,  Ills  power  would  indeed  become  truly  formidable 
unj  iiinniiiiiL,'.  Now  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  and  his  friend, 
lilt:  juiliiur  III'  this  resolution,  whether  the  growth  of  Execu- 
tive pnwL'c  li;i!<  not  been  the  result  of  such  a  course  on  the 
part  i^r  Uini^'ivss.  I  ask  them  whether  this  power  has  not, 
in  liiut,  iiJL'iViised  or  decreased  just  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
erfiit^u  or  dii'reiiae  of  that  system  of  legislation  which  has 
hci'ii  lU'sciilji'il?  What  was  tiie  period  of  its  maximum 
iiiLTraM',  Lilt  tiic  very  period  which  they  have  so  frequently 
and  l.iudly  -luiioiiiiccd  as  Ihf  uin'  uvA  aisliii:,'iii^!u'd  ftir  the 
prevatMiLv  .if  riM'.'iil  iw  jn.^vf  iiii.l  UMir|niU..ii  r"  M null  of 
tlial    |..As-ir  mmiuh'  <l.'|..n.|..l  .11  Ihe  ivm;L]l;;il,Ii'  111:111  ih.-a 
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of  its  acknowledged  powers,  that  it  can  retain  that  ascend- 
ency in  the  Government  which  the  constitution  intended  to 
confer  on  it. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  great  increase 
of  the  Executive  power  on  which  the  Senator  rested  his  ob- 
jection to  the  veto  power ;  and  having  satisfactorily  shown, 
as  I  trust  I  have,  that,  if  it  has  proved  dangerous  in  fact,  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  constitution,  but  in  Congress, — I  would 
next  ask  him,  in  what  possible  way  could  the  divesting  the 
President  of  his  veto,  or  modifying  it  as  he  proposes,  limit 
his  power  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  so  far  from  the  veto  being 
the  cause  of  the  increase  of  his  power,  it  would  have  acted 
as  a  limitation  on  it,  if  it  had  been  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently used?  If  the  President  had  vetoed  the  original 
bank,  the  connection  with  the  banking  system,  the  tariff 
of  1824  and  1828,  and  the  numerous  acts  appropriating 
money  for  roads,  canals,  harbors,  and  a  long  list  of  other  mea- 
sures not  less  unconstitutional, — ^would  his  power  have  been 
half  as  great  as  it  now  is  ?  He  has  grown  great  and  power- 
ful, not  because  he  used  his  veto,  but  because  he  abstained 
from  using  it.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in 
which  its  application  can  tend  to  enlarge  his  power,  except 
it  be  the  case  of  an  act  intended  to  repeal  a  law  calculated 
to  increase  his  power, — or  to  restore  the  authority  of  one 
which,  by  an  arbitrary  construction  of  his  power,  he  has  set 
aside. 

Now  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  a  question,  in 
its  bearings,  of  vital  importance  to  that  wonderful  and  sub- 
lime system  of  governments  which  our  patriotic  ancestors  es- 
tablished, not  so  much  by  their  wisdom, — wise  and  expe- 
rienced as  they  were, — as  by  the  guidance  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, who,  in  his  divine  dispensation,  so  disposed  events  as 
to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  wiser  than  those  who 
filmed  it.  The  veto,  of  itself,  important  as  it  is,  sinks 
into  nothing  comoared  to  the  principle  involved.     It  is  but 
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mic,  ami  tliit,  by  no  means  the  most  cousidemblo,  of  thoea 
iiiiiny  \vi,-,o  ilevjcee  which  I  have  attempted  to  ezpliun,  and 
wliiLli  wuii;  intended  to  strengthen  the  popular  basis  of  our 
(jtnuniiiitiit,  ;md  rcsiat  its  tendency  to  fall  under  the  control 
uCthu  di>iiutj:int  interest,  acting  through  the  mere  numerical 
iiiajiiiiiy.  I'lic  introduction  of  this  resolution  mar  be  re- 
■jarikd  us  mil!  of  the  many  symptoms  of  that  fatal  tendency, 
— iiiul  of  wliich  we  had  such  fearful  indications  in  the  bold 
attc^iiija  at  ttio  lat«  extraordinary  session,  of  forcing  through 
a.  \s-1ii>1l'  syshin  of  measures  of  the  most  threatening  and 
ulaniiiii^'  clmnicter,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  on  the 
grouint  tii;it  they  were  all  decided  in  the  election  of  the  late 
rrosidi.'iit ;  tijus  attempting  to  substitute  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jiirity  oL"  llie  people,  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  as 
the  legislative  amliority  cf  tlje  Vul.u,  m  lii'ii  of  llie  huaufi- 
ful  and  profDuml  .sv-steiii  <.'sLalili>lK'il  liy  llir  t.unsllliitioii. 
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protective  policy.  I  very  decidedly  approve  of  the  prefer- 
ence which  they  give  to  the  ad  valorem,  over  specific  duties, 
and  the  efiective  argument  of  the  Senator  (Mr.  Clay),  in 
support  of  this  preference.  And  finally,  I  approve  of  the 
principle  that  the  Government  ought  not  to  rely  on  loans  or 
treasury  notes,  as  a  part  of  their  ways  and  means  in  time  of 
peace,  except  to  meet  a  temporary  deficit. 

Having  approved  of  so  much,  it  may  he  asked  for  what 
do  I  (iondemn  them  ?  I  condemn  them  for  this ;  that  they 
do  not  propose  to  carry  out  in  practice,  what  they  profess  in 
principle ;  that  while  they  profess  to  respect  the  Compromise 
Act,  they  violate  it  in  every  essential  particular  hut  one, — 
the  ad  valorem  principle  ;  and  even  this  I  fear  it  is  intended 
to  set  aside  by  the  juggle  of  home  valuation.  If  there  be 
any  part  of  that  act  more  sacred  than  another,  it  is  that 
which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  duty  imposed  after  the 
30th  of  June  next,  except  for  revenue,  and  no  revenue  raised, 
but  what  may  be  necessary  to  the  economical  administration 
of  the  Government.  It  was  for  this  the  act  was  passed, 
and  without  which  it  would  not  have  existed.  If  this  was 
not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  act  itself,  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  adoption  would  clearly  prove  it.  It  is  sufl&cient, 
in  this  connection,  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the  object  of 
the  act  was  to  terminate  the  controversy  between  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  this  Government,  growing  out  of  the 
tariff  of  1828.  The  object  of  the  State,  as  far  as  she  was  in- 
dividually concerned,  was  twofold — to  put  down  the  protec- 
tive policy,  and  to  protect  herself  against  high  duties,  even 
for  revenue,  when  it  could  be  avoided  by  due  regard  to  econ- 
omy. To  secure  the  former,  the  provision  was  inserted  that 
no  duty  should  be  laid  but  for  revenue  ;  and  the  latter,  that 
no  revenue  should  be  raised  but  what  was  necessary  for  the 
economical  administration  of  the  Government.  Without 
these  provisions,  I,  as  her  representative  on  this  floor,  would 
never  have  given  my  assent  to  the  act ;  and,  if  I  had,  the 
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State  would  never  Lave  acquiescGd  in  it.  I  speak  with  p«»> 
fact  cunfiiK'iiL-e ;  for  even  with  these  important  provisions, 
she  t-eluctaully  asBCDted  to  the  comproinise. 

Besiiifs  these,  there  was  another  ohject  in  which  the 
whole  Uiiiuii  wag  deeply  concerned,  which  influenced  her  ia 
the  step  she  then  took ;  and  that  was,  to  guard  against  tha 
dangeruus  coussquenccs  of  an  accumulation  of  a  large  sur- 
plus revenue  in  the  treasury  after  (he  payment  of  the  publio 
debt.  While  defending  heraolf,  and  the  portion  of  tho  Union 
in  which  her  lot  is  cast,  (gainst  an  wiconatitutional  and  op- 
pressive nieaijiire,  she  was  not  unmindful  of  her  federal  du- 
ties and  uLligationa,  nor  did  she  permit  her  fidelity  to  the 
Union  and  tli^  G!overnment  to  be  impaired  in  her  rcaistaace 
to  ojiprest^iiin  She  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  long  in  Bdvoaoe, 
the  corniptm^  and  dangerous  consequences  of  a  large  and 
permanent  siiqlui,  f  nlmh  l\j  <  rieni'e  has  since  given  such 
calamitous  eMdLntL  ,  find  has  tliL  inurit  of  taking  tlio  most 
intrej.id  stuul  i^uiist  it,  whil      tlifis  were  imlicedin^'  or  in- 
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to  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  carried  for  revenue.  These 
were  the  guards  on  which  I  relied  to  prevent  a  return  to  the 
protective  policy,  or  the  raising  of  the  revenue  beyond  what 
the  necessary  and  economical  wants  of  the  Government 
might  require,  and  which,  if  they  should  be  respected,  will 
prove  all-suflBcient  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Having  secured  these  essential  points,  as  far  as  the  State 
and  the  Union  at  large  were  concerned,  the  next  object  was, 
so  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  protected  articles,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  shock  to  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  State 
waged  no  war  against  them.  Her  opposition  was  to  the  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  means  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  promote  them  at  the  expense  of  the  other  great  interests 
of  the  community.  She  wished  the  manufacturers  well ;  and 
in  proposing  to  bring  down  the  duties  gradually,  through  a 
slow  process  of  many  years,  to  tho  revenue  point,  I  but  faith- 
fully represented  her  feelings.  My  first  proposition  was,  to 
allow  seven  years,  and  to  take  one-seventh  annually  off; 
but,  finally,  I  acquiesced  in  extending  the  time  two  years 
more,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  as  provided  for  by  the  act. 
80  far  from  being  an  opponent  to  manufacturing  industry, 
there  is  not  one  within  the  reach  of  my  voice,  who  puts  a 
higher  estimate  on  those  arts,  mechanical  and  chemical,  by 
which  matter  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  mind.  I  re- 
gard them  as  the  very  basis  of  civilization,  and  the  princi- 
pal means  designed  by  Providence  for  the  future  progress  and 
improvement  of  our  race.  They  will  be  found  in  progress  to 
react  on  the  moral  and  political  world, — thereby  producing 
greater  and  more  salutary  changes  in  both,  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

Such  were  the  leading  objects  of  the  Compromise  Act.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  provisions  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  have  been  faithfully  observed  on  our 
part.  We  have  patiently  waited  the  nine  years  of  slow  re- 
duction, and  resisted  every  attempt  to  make  changes  against 
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the  niuiui iiietuiing  interuat,  oven  when  they  would haveo 
rated  in  uiir  lavor, — and  fur  which  we  havo  ruw-'ived  the 
thanks  ul  tliose  who  represented  it  on  tliU  floor.  And  now, 
thiit  tlin  Lime  has  arrived,  when  it  i»  our  turn  to  CDJoy  ita 
banufits,  tiioy  who  called  on  us  to  adliere  to  the  act,  when  tho 
iiitcrt;»t  >>l  the  nianufaclurers  was  at  etake,  and  commended 
us  for  uur  tiilcUty  to  tho  coni[iroiuit<e,  turn  round,  when  it 
Euita  llitii  interest,  and  coolly  and  openly  violate  every  pro- 
visiuit  LEI  imr  favor,  with  the  siugle  exception  already  noticed, 
— as  I  Khali  next  procoud  to  show. 

Fur  tliitj  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
extnionliiiiLry  Beeeion — for  then  the  violation  commenoed. 
Going  llii.li  back,  and  pasBing  over  mioor  poiuts,  I  chsrgo 
upon  tljL'  SL'nator  and  his  frieude,  in  the  first  place,  a  palpfr- 
Lle  infrautiiiQ  of  the  compromise,  in  raiaiag  the  datiea  -witk-  - 
out  umkiiig  the  Iciist  efturL  to  rcdiico  llie  expoDditures  of  the 
Government,  to  what  is  noccssury  to  ils  oconoiiiical  adminia- 
tnitiiin.      TjiL'  act  is  pnsltivi'j^UjiU  no  mure  revenue  bIiouM 
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list  of  free  articles  by  the  act  increasing  the  duties  passed  at 
the  same  session,  in  direct  violation  of  the  fifth  section  of  the 
Compromise  Act.  Foreseeing  that  the  protective  system 
might  again  be  renewed,  and  high  duties  imposed,  simply 
by  extending  the  list  of  free  articles,  and  throwing  the 
whole  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  on  the  articles 
selected  for  protection,  that  section  enumerates  a  short  list 
of  articles  which  should  be  duty  free  after  the  30th  June 
next,  and  provided  that  all  which  were  not  enumerated 
should  be  subject  to  duties  after  that  period,  in  order  to 
guard  against  such  abuses.  In  the  face  of  this  provision,  the 
act  alluded  to  increased  the  list  of  free  articles  many-fold, 
taking  the  amount  stated  by  the  Senator,  as  contained  in 
that  list,  to  be  correct. 

Such  were  the  infractions  of  the  act  during  that  session ; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  by  these  resolutions  to  give  the  finish- 
ing blow  by  raising  the  duties,  on  an  average,  to  thirty  per 
centum  on  all  articles  not  made  free,  in  express  violation  of 
the  main  provision  in  the  compromise,  that  no  duty  should 
be  laid  above  20  per  cent,  after  the  30th  of  June  next.  The 
Senator  admits  this  to  be  an  infraction,  but  pleads  necessity. 
Now,  Sir,  I  admit,  if  there  be  indeed  a  necessity — if,  after 
reducing  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  to  its  just  and 
economical  wants,  and  the  list  of  free  articles  to  that  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  and  returning  the  revenue  from  the 
lands  to  the  treasury,  there  should  be  a  deficit,  which  could 
not  be  met,  without  going  beyond  the  20  per  cent.,  a  case 
would  be  made  out  that  might  justify  it.  But  I  utterly 
deny,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  all  had  been  done  which 
ought  to  have  been,  there  would  be  any  such  necessity  ;  and 
fa  the  next,  the  right  to  plead  a  necessity  of  his  own  creating. 
I  go  further,  and  call  on  him  to  explain  how  he  can,  in  fair- 
ness or  honor,  after  what  occurred  at  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion, propose,  as  he  has  in  these  resolutions,  to  repeal  the 
provision  in  the  Distribution  Act  which  makes  it  void,  if  the 
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duties  slumld  be  rained  above  20  per  cent.  It  iB  wdl  knowa 
to  iill,  tluit  it  could  not  hdve  passed  without  the  inBertion  of 
(hat  jiriivJKion, — and  that  on  ita  jjiissnge  depended  that  of 
!hc  Binikiiipt  Bill.  Now  I  a&k  him  how,  fiftcr  hnving  secured 
the  ptissa^i  of  two  Buch  important  meaBures,  can  he  rocoa- 
(-■ilo  it  wii  li  what  is  fair  or  honorable,  to  turn  round  and  pn>> 
post-  tu  ic[ieiil  the  very  provision  by  which  their  passage  was 
effected  ? 

But  the  Senator  denies  that  the  necessity  is  of  his  creat- 
ing,— uiul  insists  that  if  the  revenue  from  the  iand  were 
restored,  rigid  economy  enforced,  and  all  the  proWsions  of  the 
compromise  respected,  there  would  not  be  BufEcient  incomo 
to  meet  tlie  necessary  and  economical  wants  of  tho  Gforcrn- 
ment.  1  take  issue  with  him  on  the  fact,  and  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show,  that  even  on  his  own  data,  there  would  bo 
unipie  revenue  witliout  r;iisin_:;  the  duties  ahove  20  per  cent. 

ActM-ding  to  the  cslinialcs  of  the  Sennlor,  the  whole 
amount  uf  aiijirDpriiiliimM,  exeludiu^  iiublie  dL'bt  required  for 
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miscellaneous,  army  and  navy.  The  Senator  has  clearly 
attempted  to  make  a  distinction  that  does  not  exist, — and  in 
consequence,  made  a  double  provision  for  the  same  object. 
Of  the  two,  I  take  the  less  sum,  as  I  regard  it  ample  as  a 
permanent  contingent  fund,  which  will  make  his  estimate  for 
the  year,  thus  corrected,  to  be  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars 
— a  sum  surely  amply  large. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  this 
large  demand  on  the  treasury.  The  first  item  is  the  reve- 
nue from  the  lands,  which  ought  to  yield,  under  proper 
management  an  average  of  at  least  three  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  next  five  years,  and  which  would 
reduce  the  amount  to  be  provided  for  from  the  imposts  to 
twenty  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From  this 
there  ought  to  be  deducted  at  least  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  savings  that  may  be  made  in  the  collection  of 
the  customs,  which  the  Senator  estimates  at  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand.  I  find,  taking  a  series  of  years,  under 
the  tarifl*  of  1828,  with  its  exorbitant  duties,  and  the  con- 
sequent great  increase  of  expenditures  to  guard  against 
smuggling  and  frauds,  that  the  collection  of  about  an  equal 
sum  cost  4.12  per  cent.  Allowing  the  same  rate  under  the 
more  simple  and  moderate  system  of  duties,  according  even 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Senator,  and  the  cost  of  collection,  in- 
stead of  the  sum  proposed,  would  be  about  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  making  a  diflference  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand ;  but  for  the  facility  of  counting,  and  to 
be  liberal,  I  allow  but  half  a  million  for  saving.  That  would 
reduce  the  sum  to  be  provided  for  by  duties,  to  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  and  the  next  question  is,  What  rate  of  duty 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  amount  ? 

Here,  again,  I  will  take  the  estimate  of  the  Senator  as 
the  basis  of  my  calculation.  He  bases  his  estimates  of  the 
imports,  on  the  probable  amount  of  the  exports, — ^adding 
fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  former  for  the  profits  of  freight  and 
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trade.  On  this  basis  he  estimates  the  probable  amount  of 
imports  at  one  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars — a 
sum  probably  too  low, — ^taking  the  average  of  the  next  five 
years,  provided  the  duties  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  adverse 
unforeseen  cause  should  intervene.  From  this  sum  he  de- 
ducted ten  millions  to  meet  the  interest  abroad,  on  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  States  ;  a  sum,  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  behind  me,  too  large  at 
least  by  three  millions  of  dollars.  Deduct  seven  millions  on 
that  account,  and  there  would  be  left  one  hundred  and  twelve 
millions.  The  Senator  next  deducted  eighteen  millions  for 
articles  made  free  by  the  act  of  the  extra  session,  not  in- 
cluding coffee  and  tea,  which  he  estimates  at  twelve  millions. 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  deduction  to  the  extent  stated, — as  it 
is  clearly  against  the  pro\isions  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and 
beyond  the  permanent  free  list  provided  for  by  that  act. 
What  would  be  the  amount  within  its  limits  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  ;  but  on  the  best  data  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  I  would  not  suppose  that  it  would  much  if  any  ex- 
ceed three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  in- 
cluding gold  and  silver.  I  exclude  these  because  they  are 
constantly  fiowing  in  and  out,  according  to  the  demands  of 
trade, — the  imports  of  one  year  becoming  the  exports  of  the 
next,  and  the  reverse,  except  the  small  amoimt  that  may  be 
permanently  added  to  the  circulation  or  be  used  in  the  coun- 
try. The  sum  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars deducted  from  the  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  would 
leave,  on  the  data  assumed,  a  hundred  and  eight  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  as  the  probable  annual  amount  of  duti- 
able articles,  that  would  be  imported  for  home  consumption. 
Twenty  per  cent,  on  that  sum  would  give  twenty-one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  ample  to  meet  the 
amount  estimated,  and  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  col- 
lection, and  pay  the  bounties  and  premiums  properly  charge* 
able  on  the  treasury. 
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But  in  making  these  calculations,  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
be  understood  as  acquiescing  in  the  estimates  which  the 
Senator  has  made  of  what  ought  to  be  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  I  hold  them  much  too  high.  With  an 
efficient  system  of  administration,  actuated  by  a  true  spirit 
of  economy,  seventeen  millions  would  be  ample  to  meet  all 
expenses,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Government, 
as  I  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion ;  to  raise  which  an 
average  duty  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  instead  of  twenty, 
would,  with  the  aid  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands,  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient. 

Having  now  shown  that,  while  the  Senator  professes  to 
respect  the  compromise,  he  has,  in  fact,  violated,  or  pro- 
poses to  violate,  all  the  essential  provisions  of  the  act, — ^and 
that  his  plea  of  necessity  for  proposing  to  raise  the  duties 
above  the  twenty  per  cent,  utterly  fails  him,  it  may  be  asked. 
How  is  this  contradiction  in  his  course  to  be  explained  ?  Is 
he  deluded,  or  does  he  intend  to  delude  others  ?  To  sup- 
pose the  latter  would  impeach  his  sincerity,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  question.  But  how  is  delusion  to  be  accounted 
for  ?     It  results  from  his  position. 

He  is  a  tarifi*  man,  decidedly  opposed  to  free  trade.  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  the  assertion.  According  to  his 
views,  free  trade  is  among  the  greatest  curses  that  could  befall 
the  country,  and  a  high  protective  tariff  among  the  greatest 
blessings.  While  he  thus  tliinks  and  feels,  circumstances  not 
necessary  to  be  explained,  have  placed  him  in  such  relation 
to  the  Compromise  Act,  that  he  is  sincerely  desirous  to  re- 
spect its  provisions ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  his  respect 
for  it  is  not  compatible  with  his  strong  attachment  to  his 
long  cherished  system  of  policy.  There  is  no  estimating  the 
force  of  self-delusion  in  a  position  so  contradictory, — of  which 
the  course  of  the  Senator  on  this  occasion  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing illustration.  Entertaining  the  opinion  he  does,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  carry  out  in  practice  his  high  re- 


ti-ade  has  utterly  failed  on  trial.  Under  this  in 
he  boldly  asserted  that  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
[laired  the  productive  enet^  of  the  country,  and  ha 
a  curse,  not  only  to  the  portion  of  the  country ' 
etrongly  advocated  it,  but  to  the  very  State  by  vha 
the  protective  policy  was  overthrown. 

Here,  (^ain,  I  take  issue  on  the  fact  with  the 
I  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  had  free  I 
any  thing  that  comes  near  to  it.  It  is  true  that  ab 
half  of  the  articles  were  made  duty  free, — but  on  the 
and  they  the  most  important,  but  a  small  reduction 
tics,  comparatively  speaking,  was  made  prior  to  th 
January  last.  Till  then  the  duty  on  most  of  the 
\vas  at  a  high  protective  rate.  But  while  I  deny  i 
have  had  free  trade,  I  equally  deny  that  the  re 
which  has  taken  place  has  in  any  degree  impaired  t 
iluctive  energies  of  the  country,  or  proved  a  curse 
staple  States.  On  the  contrarj-,  I  assert,  and  shall 
that  its  effects  have  equalled  the  most  sanguine  espe( 
uf  the  friends  of  free  trade,  notwithstanding  the  hig 
vcTse  circumstances  under  which  it  has  taken  place  : 
rency  fluctuating  and  deranged, —  credit  unii-ersa 
paired, — the  machinery  of  commerce  broken  un.  a 
principal  customer — the  one  on  whom  we  mai 
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I  shall  draw  my  facts  principally  from  the  ann  aal  com- 
mercial document  from  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
gives  full  and  authentic  information  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  year,  in  all  their  relations, — and  shall  be- 
gin with  that  portion  of  our  domestic  products  which  is 
shipped  abroad,  and  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  our  com- 
merce and  navigation.  I  shall  not  include  the  irapoi-ts,  not 
because  they  would  give  a  less  favorable  view  of  our  indus- 
trial pursuits,  but  because  they  would  give  one  that  was  ap- 
parently too  favorable  during  the  last  four  years,  owing  to 
the  vast  extent  of  loans  contracted  abroad  by  many  of  the 
States,  and  which  were  principally  returned  in  merchandise 
of  various  descriptions.  Nor  shall  I  include  the  carrying 
trade,  because  it  is  little  affected  by  the  rate  of  duties,  as 
they  are  returned  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks  on  reshipment  of 
the  imported  articles. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  increasing  and  reducing  the  duties  on  our  ex- 
port trade,  I  have  arranged  in  table  A,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  our  domestic  exports,  including  manufactures,  for  six- 
teen years  beginning  with  1825,  the  first  year  under  the  first 
tarift'laid  professedly  for  protection,  and  ending  with  1840, 
— divided  into  two  equal  periods  of  eight  years  each ;  the 
first  ending  with  1832  and  comprehending  the  period  of  the 
two  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828, — and  the  last  ex- 
tending from  the  termination  of  the  first  to  1840  inclusive. 
I  have  not  included  1841,  because  it  would  impede  the  faci- 
lity of  comparing  the  two  periods,  by  making  one  longer 
than  the  other,  and  not  because  it  would  be  less  favorable 
than  the  other  years,  since  the  commencement  of  the  reduc- 
tion. I  have  extended  the  first  to  1833,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coffee,  tea  and  some  other 
articles  began  in  1830, — and  which  as  a  reference  to  the 
table  will  show,  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  our  export 
trade  in  1831  and  1832,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
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oxporta  Ic  the  period  of  Iiigli  protective  daticB,  which  ftlily 
bclon'ts  to  iliat  of  reduction.  Th«  great  reduction  took 
jiliicu  ill  Mari'ii,  1833,  undur  the  Coraproniino  Act,  and  with 
that  year  iuinrdingly  I  connnence  the  period  of  rcduction,- 
tht:  clients  i>l'  which  the  ^oiiator  attribates  HUch  disastrooB 
results  to  thi.'  industry  of  the  country.  "With  these  remark* 
[  shall  nuw  jiroceed  to  compare  the  two  periods,  in  order  to 
ascortiiiii  Imw  far  facts  will  sustain  or  refute  his  bold  decla- 
matory assertions. 

The  agjjTL'gate  amount  of  tlie  value  of  the  exports,  in  the 
first  BLTieis  of  years,  from  1824  to  1833,  the  period  when  tha 
protective  ju'licy  was  in  its  greatest  vigor,  was  94G9,I98,SS4, 
making  uu  average  of  857,399,945  per  annum,  throughout 
the  jieiiud  ;  while  the  aggregate  amount  of  valuD  in  tlu 
kst,  the  (jcriod  of  reduction  under  the  compromise,  wa*"^^ 
S7CS,.^52,3C5,  Rivin-an  avcr.^■;c  of  g9f;,442,705,  .ind  mak- ' 
ing  an  aggregate  ^ain,  in  llie  period  of  reduction,  over  that 
of  ]initL*i.'tiim,  (if  ?2;itl,174,7ril,  and  an  average  annual  gain 
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porifl  and  tonnage,  was  confined  to  the  great  agricultural 
staples ;  and  that  the  efiects  will  be  found  to  be  the  reverse 
on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country.  The  very 
opposite  is  the  fact.  So  far  from  falling  ofi",  it  is  the  very 
branch  of  our  exports  that  has  received  the  greatest  impulse, 
as  will  be  apparent  by  reference  to  table  C,  in  which  the  ex- 
ports, in  value,  of  domestic  manufactures  are  arranged  in  ta- 
bular form,  divided  into  the  same  periods.  It  will  appear, 
by  reference  to  it,  that  the  whole  value  of  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  during  the  period  of  high  protective 
duties,  was  but  $43,180,755.  So  far  from  increasing,  there 
was  an  actual  falling  off,  comparing  the  last  with  the  first 
year  of  the  series,  of  ?505,633.  Now  turn  to  the  period  of  re- 
duction of  duties,  and  mark  the  contrast.  Instead  of  falling 
oflF,  the  exports  increased  to  $65,917,018  during  the  period  ; 
and,  comparing  the  last  year  of  the  series  with  the  last  of 
that  of  high  protective  duties,  the  increase  will  be  found  to 
be  $7,798,207,  greater  than  the  former  year  by  nearly  three 
millions  of  dollars.  This  vast  increase  of  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  even  beyond  the  other  branches  of  ex- 
ports, is  attributable  mainly  to  the  fact,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  articles,  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  were  made 
duty  free  during  the  period  under  the  compromise ;  while 
the  greater  part  of  those  for  which  the  great  agricultural  sta- 
ples were  exchanged,  were  still  subject  to  high  duties. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  this  vast  increase  has  resulted 
from  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  home  market,  which  forced 
the  manufacturers  to  go  abroad  to  find  purchasers  ;  and  that 
it  is  rather  an  evidence  of  their  depression  than  their  pros- 
perity. To  test  the  truth  of  this  objection,  I  propose  to 
select  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which  furnishes  the  largest 
item  in  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures;  and  shall 
show  conclusively  that  the  increase  of  exports  under  the 
reduction  of  duties,  so  far  from  being  produced  by  the  cause 
assigned,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  healthy  and  flour- 
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Lshing  condition  of  that  important  branch  of  our  industry. 
I  shall  go  to  its  head-quarters,  Lowell  and  Boston,  for  my 
proof,  as  affording  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its  actual 
condition  throughout  the  manufacturing  region.  I  shall 
begin  at  the  former  place, — and  in  the  absence  of  all  ofiBicial 
documents,  shall  draw  from  the  highly  respectable  writer  of 
the  money  articles  in  the  New- York  Herald, — ^who  appears 
to  have  drawn  from  some  authentic  source,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  minuteness  of  his  statements. 

According  to  his  statement,  the  entire  amount  of  cotton 
goods  made  at  Lowell,  in  1839,  was  58,263,400  yards,  and 
in  1840,  73,853,400  yards, — making  an  increase,  in  a  single 
year,  of  15,590,000  yards,  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the 
entire  growth  in  that  branch  in  that  flourishing  town,  from 
its  foundation  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840 !  But 
great  as  this  is,  it  is  not  equal,  in  proportion,  to  the  quantity 
of  the  raw  article  consumed,  which  in  the  former  year  was 
19,258,600  pounds,  and  the  latter  28,764,000  ;  an  increase  of 
9,609,600, — more  than  50  per  cent,  in  one  year,  on  the  entire 
increase  of  the  consumption,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
year !  What  makes  it  the  more  striking,  is  the  fact,  that 
this  great  increase  took  place  under  a  very  great  fall  of  price, 
averaging  fully  22  per  cent.  But  notwithstanding  this  great 
fall,  the  aggregate  gain  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  and  extension  of  the  operations,  exceeded  that  of 

1839  by  $195,922 — affording  conclusive  proof  that  low 
prices  and  increased  gain  may  be  reconciled  in  manufacturing 
industry. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  gain  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  operations  ; — and  that  so  far  from  indi- 
cating a  prosperous  condition,  it  is  indicative  of  the  reverse. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  if  the  fact  be  as  supposed — if  the  year 

1840  was  really  a  bad,  instead  of  a  good  year,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  in  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  region — 
the  proof  will  be  found  in  the  falling  off  of  their  operations 
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the  next  year.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  shall 
fthow,  by  conclusive  evidence,  that  their  increase  in  1841 
exceeded  all  preceding  years,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quan- 
tity of  the  raw  material  required, — than  which  there  can  be 
nothing  safer  by  which  to  judge. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  of  the  amoimt  of  cotton 
imported  into  Boston  from  1835  to  1840,  inclusive ;  and 
from  the  Ist  of  January,  1841,  to  the  25th  May,  of  the 
same  year, — ^being  rather  less  than  five  months, — ^taken  from 
the  Boston  Atlas,  which  may  be  regarded  as  good  authority 
on  the  subject.  Now,  assuming,  as  I  safely  may,  that  the 
cotton  imported  into  Boston  is  almost  exclusively  for  domes- 
tic use,  and  is  consmned  by  that  large  portion  of  our  cotton 
manufacturers,  who  draw  their  supply  from  thence,  we  will 
have,  in  the  quantity  imported,  very  nearly,  the  quantity 
consumed  ;  and,  in  that  consumed,  the  extent  of  the  manu- 
fiicturing  operations  in  the  entire  circle,  which  draws  its  sup- 
plies from  Boston.  Now,  what  says  the  statement  ?  In 
1835  there  were  imported,  in  round  numbers,  into  Boston, 
80,000  bales  ;  in  1836,  82,000  ;  in  1837,  82,000;  in  1838, 
96,000  ;  in  1839,  94,000  ;  in  1840,  136,000  ;  and  from  1st 
January  to  the  26th  May,  1841,  93,000  ;  and  for  the  year, 
OS  estimated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Atlas,  150,000, — almost 
double  the  consumption,  as  compared  to  1835,  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  years,  and  increasing  more  and  more  rapidly 
with  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  most  rapidly,  just  at  the 
period  when  the  final  great  reduction  is  about  to  take  place. 
I  rejoice  at  all  this.  I  rejoice,  because  it  is  proof  conclusive 
of  the  great  prosperity,  ap  to  that  period,  of  this  important 
branch  of  our  industry  ;  because  it  is  proof  of  the  beneficial 
and  stimulating  eflect  of  decreasing  duties  ;  because  I  see  in 
such  results  that  the  great  staple  interest  of  the  South,  and 
the  great  manufacturing  interest  of  the  Nortli  may  be  recon- 
ciled,— and  that  each  will  find,  on  fair  trial,  their  mutual 
interest  in  low  duties  and  a  sound  currency,  as  the  only  safe 
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imj  Foliil  protection.  TIub  great  and  Btriking  result  is  not, 
lie  aasurol,  iiccidentol.  It  cornea  from  fixed  laws,  which  only 
rt'iiiiin;  lu  be  known,  and  to  be  acted  on,  to  givo  uubuundod 
[irosiicrity  to  the  country.  But  I  had  alraoet  forgotten  to 
ask,  How  i-nn  this  vast  increase  of  1841,  compared  with  that 
of  1S40,  be  reconciled  with  the  supposed  unproductive  con- 
dition of  ihe  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  latter  year? 
Have  our  New  England  brethren  forgotten  their  sagacity  and 
prudence,  :md  gone  on  rapidly  extending  their  operations,  io 
spite  of  ii  decaying  business  ? 

But  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  proof  of  the  great  and 
beneficiii!  eflects  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  duties. 
It  luis  been  alleged  as  a  conclusive  objection  against  tb»  re- 
duction of  duties,  that  it  would  iouodato  the  country  with 
imports  of  foreign  production,  the  belief  of  wliich  has  spread 
great  tiiaiiu  among  the  man ufac luring  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. I  admit  that  the  injiidieioua  and  sudden  reduction  at 
the  be-'inninn-  of  this  v.-ar.  nud  ibitt  «l,i,-b  is  1n  tnke  iJn™ 
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the  case  under  the  regular  and  gradual  reduction  provided 
for  by  the  compromise,  quite  down  to  the  last  great  reduc- 
tion. In  1839  the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  of  all  de- 
scriptions, amounted  in  value  to  $13,913,393,  and  in  1840 
to  but  $6,694,484 ;  making  a  reduction  in  one  year,  under 
the  increasing  reduction  of  duties,  of  $7,408,909 ;  more  than 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  importation  of  the  year ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  decisive  proofs  of  their  great  and 
growing  prosperity,  the  cotton  and  other  manufacturing 
interests  are  pouring  in  petitions  day  after  day  by  thousands, 
crying  out  for  relief,  and  asking  for  high  and  oppressive 
duties  on  almost  every  article  of  consumption,  for  their  bene- 
fit, at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  this, 
too,  when  the  great  staple  exporting  interest,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  members  representing  these  petitioners  on  this 
floor,  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  depressed  and  embar- 
rassed condition. 

But  it  is  attempted  to  explain  these  striking  proofs  of 
prosperity,  which  cannot  be  denied,  by  stating  that  they 
occurred  under  high  protective  duties,  as  only  four-tenths  of 
the  duties  above  20  per  cent,  on  protected  articles  had  been 
taken  oflF  prior  to  the  1st  January  last,  and  that  what  re- 
mained was  ample  for  protection ;  and  that  it  is  to  this,  and 
not  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  that  the  great  increase  of 
the  tiianufacture  of  cotton  is  to  be  attributed.  In  reply,  I 
ask,  If  protection,  and  not  reduction  of  duties,  be  in  fact  the 
cause,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  so  little  progress  was 
made  by  the  cotton  manufactories  during  the  high  protective 
duties  of  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  ?  And  how  has  it 
happened,  that  the  progress  has  been  more  and  more  rapid, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  duties  have  been  reduced,  under  the 
compromise,  as  the  vast  increase  of  the  importation  of  the 
raw  material  into  the  port  of  Boston  clearly  indicates  ? 
These  facts  prove,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  question  did  not  depend  on  the  protective  policy, 
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!)Ut  thi:  n;vL'rs«, — tlie  reductiou  of  duties, — and  RUtybca 
(ilirilmtL'il  to  the  effect  which  tho  repuiil  und  tho  rudiictioa 
1)1'  dutk'g  iKider  that  act  has  had,  in  cheapening  the  cost  of 
pi-ududiimiit  home,  and  enlarging  (he  market  for  Uic  product 
of  our  labor  abroad,  by  removing  so  many  and  such  oppre»- 
eive  bnrdtnsfrom  our  foreign  txchanz/es, 

Ilaviui;  now  fihowQ  tho  relative  effects  of  protectiou  and  tho 
reduction  ut'  duties  on  the  export  trade  gcDcraUy,  and  on  tha 
tunnagc,  foreign  and  coasting,  and  the  maniifiiuture  and  con- 
sumption uf  cotton — I  shall  now  ])rocoed  to  trace  their  com- 
parative ufl'uets  on  the  three  great  agricultural  staples,  ootton, 
rice  and  tobacco, — all  of  which  are  the  product  of  that  por^ 
tiou  of  thi!  Union  which  the  Senator  and  his  friends  would 
pcrsuudL!  us  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  reduction  of  tha 
duties.  1  shall  begin  with  1820  and  conclude  with  18W, 
making  twcnty-ono  yt'iirs,  wiuLii  I  ^liull  divide  into  three 
equal  periods  of  bcvi?ii  }"onrs  Oiuli  ;  Iho  first  to  extend  to 
IS^U  iuclusivt',  the  second  to  18o3  iiiulu=ivo,  and  the  Lwt  to 
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begin  ifith  cotton,  the  leading  article,  and  shall  draw  my 
&cts  from  official  documents,  miless  otherwise  stated. 

Table  marked  D  contains  a  statement  of  the  value  of  tho 
exports  of  cotton  for  each  year  during  this  long  period,  di- 
vided, as  already  stated,  into  periods  of  seven  years  ;  by  refer- 
ence to  which,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  exports  for  the  first  period  of  seven  years,  from  1819  to 
1826  inclusive,  was  $170,765,993.  This  period  was  one  of 
severe  contraction  of  the  currency,  following  the  great  ex- 
pansion in  consequence  of  the  universal  suspension  of  all  the 
banks  south  of  New  England,  from  1813  to  1817,  and  was 
marked  by  great  commercial  and  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

The  aggregate  exports  in  value  for  the  next  period  of 
seven  years,  from  the  termination  of  the  first  to  1833  inclu- 
sive, was  $201,302,247  (see  same  table), — a  period  through- 
out of  high  protective  duties,  without  relaxation,  excepting 
the  two  last  years,  when  the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  and  some 
other  articles  were  greatly  reduced,  and  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  table,  had  a  very  sensible  effect  in 
increasing  the  exports  of  those  years.  The  increase  of  the 
exports  in  the  whole  of  this  period,  compared  with  the  for- 
mer, was  but  $31,536,254,  about  If  per  cent.,  being  a 
rate  per  cent,  compared  to  the  increase  of  population,  of 
about  Ti  only.  But  even  this  inconsiderable  increase,  in  a 
period  marked  by  no  extraordinary  vicissitude  or  embarrass- 
ment in  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the  country,  over  one 
of  severe  contraction  and  embarrassment,  occurred  princi- 
pally during  the  last  two  years  of  the  series,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  already  alluded  to,  and  to  which  it  may  bo 
fairly  attributed. 

The  aggregate  increase  for  the  last  period  of  seven  years, 
from  1833,  the  year  of  the  compromise,  to  1841,  was 
$435,300,830  (see  same  table), — a  period  throughout  of  re- 
duction, making  an  increase  of  $233,998,583,  equal  to  about 
115  per  cent.,  compared  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  period 


of  liigh  ])rotcctive  turifTs, — and  four  times  KrCB.ter  th&a 
livcrajic  iuuroasQ  of  our  pojuilution  fur  tlie  same  period; — 
and  tliis  I'lir  a  large  portion  of  tho  time  uf  uDcsumplwl  de- 
rangement of  the  currency  and  pecuniary  and  commercial 
Ciulmrnitisiacnt. 

1  (iliiill  now  pasd  to  the  next  most  important  of  our  groat 
agriculhiiiil  staples,  tobticeo,  referring  for  a  dctuiled  view  to 
tabic  tiiai  kud  E,  and  for  espknatioa  as  to  each  period,  tlie 
roiiiarkw  made  in  reference  to  cotton. 

The  Lij^gregate  export,  in  value,  of  tobacco  for  the  firrt 
period  w;ls  $43,441,569  ;  and  of  the  second,  ?39,983,570,— 
being  an  actual  falling  off  under  the  high,  increased  protec- 
tive duliL'.s  of  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  compared  to  the 
lower,  but  still  high  duties  of  tho  former  period,  of 
S3,557,SUD, — and  this  too  in  the  absence  of  all  advens  ' 
causL's,  exuL'|it  llie  liii;h  ojijirLtisivc  duties  duriii;j;  that  jieriod. 

Turn  iiuw  to  tho  jioiiod  of  reduetiuu,  niul  witueris  the 
result,  nut^ithstaiidliig  all  its  (iiubjirrLiHsuieiits,      Tbt  oggre- 
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if  it  could  be  done;  but  if  it  should  fail,  the  loss  would  be 
certain  and  incalculable  to  the  tobacco  growers.  The  trade 
would  be  sacrificed  in  the  attempt.  The  duty  already  im- 
posed, at  the  extra  session,  of  20  per  cent,  will  do  much  to 
cripple  the  trade. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  the  least  considerable  of  the  three 
staples,  rice,  referring  for  detailed  information  to  the  table 
P, — and  here  we  have  the  only  unfavorable  result  which  any 
of  the  items  of  exports  I  have  examined  give.  The  aggre- 
gate exports  of  rice,  in  value,  during  the  first  period,  were 
♦12,334,369,  and  in  the  second,  $16,308,842,  showing  a 
gain  of  ^3,974,573— and  in  the  third,  of  $15,314,739,  show- 
ing a  falling  oflF  of  $994,103  in  the  exports — probably  caused 
by  the  greater  consumption  at  home,  in  consequence  of  open- 
ing the  interior  to  its  use  by  means  of  railroads  and  canals, 
and  the  drawing  oflf  of  hands  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice, 
to  be  employed  in  that  of  cotton. 

By  combining  the  whole,  it  wiU  appear  that  the  aggre- 
gate gain  on  the  three  staples  in  the  second  period,  that  of 
high  protective  duties,  compared  with  the  first,  that  of  lower, 
but  still  high  duties  and  great  commercial  and  pecuniary 
embarrassment — deducting  the  falling  off  on  tobacco,  and 
adding  the  gain  on  rice — is  only  $31,953,828  in  seven  years, 
on  an  aggregate  export,  during  the  first  period,  of  $226,538,201 
— ^less  than  1 J  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period  ;  being  an  in- 
crease, compared  to  that  of  the  population  for  the  time,  of 
about  one-sixteenth  only ; — while  the  aggregate  gain  of  the 
last  period  (that  of  reduction  of  duties)  on  the  three  staples 
combined,  deducting  the  loss  on  rice,  and  adding  the  gain  on 
tobacco,  is — compared  to  the  second,  that  of  high  protective 
duties — $250,950,958,  in  the  seven  years ;  being  an  increase 
greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  aggregate  exports  of 
the  preceding  period,  and  greater  than  the  raiio  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  for  the  time,  by  more  than  3  \  to  one. 

Such  is  the  mighty  impulse,  which  (I  will  not  say  free 
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trndt,  fir  we  ore  Btillfar  from  it,  but  which)  a  reducUw 
Julk's  liiis  given  to  the  export  trade  of  our  great  Agricultural 
stiijiU's,  lVt)ra  which  the  commorce  and  nai-igatiou  of  the 
uouutry  iKiive  their  main  Biipport.  There  cuu  be  no  nus- 
tiiko.  ']'hv  fiictB  are  drawn  from  official  sources,  and  do  not 
admit  of  uny  error  which  ciin  materially  vary  the  result. 

But  I  admit  that  there  ia  great  pecuniary  embarrassment 
iind  disiRsa  throughout  the  whole  staple  region,  ootwith- 
etanding  this  vast  increase  of  the  production  aod  value  of 
their  great  staples,  Tho  liict  being  admitted,  the  question 
is,  AVhat  is  the  cause?  The  Senator  and  his  friends  attribute 
it  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties.  I  deny  it.  The  officii 
douuincuts  deny  it ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
tlic  incuiiLC  of  the  staple  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  never  haa 
been  so  gr^at ;  no,  nothing  like  it  ia  pr<^)ortion  to  its  pop^ 
laliun,  a.s  it  1ms  been  during  the  jieriod  since  the  iidoption 
nf  the  compniniisc.  Do,  ih'-ii,  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is 
certain  thai  liie  rcdiictiiiii  uf  duties  is  not — and  that   so  far 
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ftnd  which,  by  a  series  of  causes,  explained  on  the  same 
occasion,  continued  to  keep  exchanges  either  in  our  favor  or 
about  par,  until  the  suspension  in  1837.     Another  powerful 
cause  for  this  expansion,  resulting  from  high  duties,  and 
springing  from  the  same  act,  was  the  vast  surplus  revenue 
which  it  accumulated   in  the  treasury,  or  rather  in  the 
banks,  as  its  depositories  ;  and  which  became,  in  fact,  bank 
capital  in  its  worst  and  most  coiTupting  form,  and  did  more 
to  overthrow  them  and  cause  the  present  embarrassed  state 
of  the  Government  and  country,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined.    It  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  then  suspension ; 
and,  in  turn,  of  their  present  ruined  condition,  and  that  of 
the  forced  liquidation  under  which  the  country  is  suflfering. 
These  causes,  with  the  bankrupt  law  and  the  return  of  stocks 
from  abroad,  followed  by  a  drain  of  specie,  have  produced 
that  universal  and  intense  pecuniary  embarrassment   and 
distress  of  which  we  hear  such  complaint.     They  belong  to 
the  banking  and  tariff  systems,  and  not  to  the  reduction  of 
duties  ;  which  so  far  from  being  the  cause,  has  done  much 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  by  the  vast  addition  it  has  made  to  the 
income  of  the  country,  as  has  been  shown.     But,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  great   staple   regions,   especially  the   cotton 
region  of  the  Southwest,  have  had  great  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  their  own.     The  rapid  extinction  of  the  Indian 
titles  to  a  vast  and  fertile  territory  in  that  quarter,  with  a 
climate  and  soil  more  congenial  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than 
any  of  the  Atlantic  States — which,  in  combination  with  the 
expanded  state  of  the  currency,  led  to  bold  and  reckless 
speculation,  on  a  great  scale,  at  the  highest  prices,  in  land 
and  negroes,  and  which  have  overwhelmed  the  Southwesteni 
States  with  debt ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of 
their  income,  have  left  them  in  their  present  embarrassed 
condition. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  distress  and 
embarrassments  of  the  staple  States,  and,  I  may  add,  through 
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fhciii,  of  llie  Umoti.  Tlioy  come  net  from  free-trade,  wT 
Su'iiator  wonli  htive  U8  bi'iicve ;  but  from  his  own  favorite  | 
system  iif  b:ink8  and  turif^,  to  which  bo  bo  earocBtly  invitee 
the  couniry  again  to  return.  His  is  the  stimulating  treat- 
ment, The  suffering  patient  is  trembling  in  every  joint,  and 
ftimost  ri;iily  to  sink  from  hia  lato  clt'baucheriea : — his  pro- 
acriplion  is  to  return  t^in  to  tho  bottle — to  drink  from  the 
same  dccuitful  bowl,  instead  of  honestly  prescribmg  total  i 
abstinence  aa  the  only  effectual  remedy.  I 

But  tii  return  to  tho  documents,  which  I  have  not  er-  | 
haiisted.  The  Senator  asserted  that  the  price  of  iTOttoa  hu  J 
been  lower  during  tho  period  of  reduction,  thu,n  under  his  ' 
old  and  rlicrished  system  of  protection: — and  here,  again,  I  j 
meet  him  on  the  fact.  In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  bis  J 
assurtiiju,  I  have  formed  &  tabular  statement  of  the  qirantity'^ 
and  priue  of  uolton  for  each  year  from  1819  to  1S41,  divided, 
aB  in  tlie  wise  of  tin'  exports,  into  three  i)oriods,  of  seven  years 
each,    corj-L-spondiiig  «i|h  llic  former.      [The   fable  will  bo 
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to  1834,  the  quantity  was  2,530  millions  of  pounds,  the 
average  price  10  cents,  and  the  value  $263,387,500 — 
showing  a  falling  off  in  the  average  price  of  rather  more 
than  one-tldrd,  and  an  aggregate  increase  of  value  of  only 
$28,712,500  in  the  whole  seven  years.  Now  note  the 
difference  under  the  influence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duties. 
The  a^regate  quantity  increased  to  3,777  millions  of 
pounds,  the  price  increased  to  an  average  of  13  J  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  aggregate  value  to  $496,516,500 — making 
an  increase  for  the  seven  years  of  $223,730,000.  But  as 
great  and  striking  as  this  result  is,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  is  below  the  reality.  Having  the  average  price  for 
the  respective  periods,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the 
same,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  on  those  data,  which,  if  deducted  from  the  whole 
quantity  produced,  will  give  what  would  be  left  for  home 
consumption.  By  applying  this  calculation  to  the  respective 
periods,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  two  former  periods,  a 
considerably  greater  amount  is  left  for  home  consumption, 
than  what  the  home  market  is  usually  estimated  to  require, 
during  those  periods — and  in  the  last  considerably  less. 
This  would  indicate  a  corresponding  error  either  in  the  price 
or  the  quantity,  in  favor  of  the  two  first,  against  the  last 
period ;  which  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that,  in  making  up  the  estimate  of  the  price  prior  to  1835,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  the  aggregate  value,  including 
Sea  Island  as  well  as  the  short  staple,  and  which  of  course 
would  considerably  increase  the  average  price  of  the  whole, 
at  a  period  when  the  former  bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  than  at  present.  The  prices  in  the  table  since  1835, 
are  taken  exclusively  from  the  short  staple.  But,  be  the 
cause  what  it  may,  it  is  probable,  on  the  data  already  stated, 
the  value  during  the  last  period — that  of  reduction — ought  to 
be  raised  not  less  than  twenty  millions,  or  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding reduced  that  amount. 


is  not  lower  than  it  was  in  1831,  under  the  operai 
favorite  system,  and  to  which  he  invites  us  to  reti 
the  Senator  seems  to  forget  that  price  is  not  th( 
ment  by  which  the  prosperity  of  cotton,  or  any  o 
duct  is  to  be  estimated.     Quantity  is  fully  as  imj: 
price  itself,  in  estimating  the  income  of  those  engaj 
production.    Now,  Sir,  let  us  take  into  the  .calcula 
these  elements,  in  estimating  the  income  of  tl 
planters  from  the  crop  of  1830,  sold  in  1831,  anc 
1841,  sold  this  year,  estimated  at  the  same  pric 
average  of  9  cents,  or  any  other  amount.     The  cro 
is  put  down  at  350  millions  of  pounds,  which  a' 
would  give  (31,500,000 ;  and  that  of  1841,  estii 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  bales,  say  four 
pounds  to  the  bale,  would  give  680  millions  of 
which  at  9  cents  would  give  (61,200,000,  makii] 
ference  of  (29,700,000  in  favor  of  the  latter,  near! 
the  former.    It  is  this  great  increase  in  quantity  ] 
under  the  stimulus  of  low  duties,  which,  if  we  were  p 
to  enjoy  its  advantages,  would  add  so  greatly  to  1 
perity  of  the  cotton  interest. 

Such  are  the  facts  drawn  almost  exclusively  froi 
documents,  wid  such  the  results,  proving  beyond  i 
the  deadening  effects  of  high  protective  duties  on 
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pa2)er,  monopolies,  and  above  all,  that  mistletoe  interest 
which  lives  on  the  Government  itself,  and  flourishes  most 
when  its  exactions  are  the  greatest,  and  its  expenditures  the 
most  profuse.  High  duties  is  the  life-blood  of  this  powerful 
combination ;  and  be  the  proof  of  its  pernicious  effects  on 
the  community  at  large  ever  so  clear — ^as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon,  it  would  make  no  impression  on  them.  It  is  to  poli- 
tics, and  not  political  economy,  they  look ;  and  they  would 
readily  sacrifice  the  manufactures  themselves  to  save  their 
party  and  its  political  ascendency.  But  I  say  to  them,  that 
it  is  in  vain  you  resist  light  and  reason.  The  freedom  of 
trade  has  its  foundation  in  the  deep  and  durable  basis  of 
truth,  and  will  vindicate  itself.  It  draws  its  origin  from  on 
high.  It  emanates  from  the  Divine  will,  and  is  designed,  in 
its  dispensation,  to  perform  an  important  part  in  binding 
together  in  concord  and  peace  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
in  extending  far  and  wide  the  blessings  of  civilization.  In 
fulfilment  of  this  high  design,  severe  penalties  are  annexed 
to  a  departure  from  its  laws.  But  this  is  not  the  proper 
occasion  to  enter  on  these  hi«^her  considerations.  I  hope  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  when  the  bill  comes  up  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  duties  for  wliich  these  resolutions  are,  I  suppose, 
intended  to  prepare  the  way.  When  it  comes  to  be  acted 
on,  I  intend  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  trace  the  laws  of 
which  the  facts  and  results,  which  I  have  stated  from  oflScial 
sources,  are  but  consequences — laws  as  fixed  and  immutable 
as  those  which  govern  the  material  world. 

As  great  and  striking  as  these  results  are,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  they  are  but  the  effects  of  the  reduction 
of  duties, — and  that,  too,  under  the  greatest  embarrassment 
and  disadvantages  growing  out  of  the  protective  system, — 
and  not  the  full  and  mature  fruit  of  free  trade.  What  has 
as  yet  been  experienced,  affords  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
wide  and  general  prosperity  which  would  be  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  community  by  low  duties,  sound  currency,  and 
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I'xcmjili.in  frum  tbff  debts  tind  cmbarra^smeiitB  of  a  fidlSH 
|ppniii'i(.iiis  i-yntcm.  If  gcntlemea  could  Im  porsuadcid  tO  , 
abslaiii  iViiiH  iheb  prescriptions — leave  off  their  nostmrns- 
resture  {]>•■  icvenue  from  the  lands — cconoroizo  and  retrench 
i;spL>in]itini.'s — -the  yimtliful  \'igor  of  the  patient  would  bowi 
ilo  tlie  rcsl.  Full  and  robust  health  would  soon  be  restored, 
iiml  ii  fuw  years'  experience  under  the  benign  effects  of  a 
truer  ami  bi'tter  eystem,  would  ia  a  short  time  obUtcnita 
the  recijllcciion  of  present  suffering. 

Befure  I  conclude,  I  feel  called  on  to  notice  the  freqaenk 
allusions  niado  to  South  Carolina  during  the  course  of  thiB 
discussion.  Every  one  who  has  listened  to  what  has  bcea  ■ 
Haid,  must  liave  been  struck  with  the  bold  assertions  of  the 
Senator  iunl  others  who  have  taken  the  same  side,  in  refereactt  | 
to  her  dc'])ri_'ssion  and  difBcultics.  It  has  been  solemnly  as- 
BLTtcd  tliat  no  onv  could  vcnhiro  Im  say  that  she  Ims  realized 
any  of  tlie  nnficipati'd  jnh*:ii]t;i;,'C!i  from  rcducli^m  of  tlie  du- 
ties,     I  jirnpiise  to  answer  tbi'he  bold  and  declamatory  asser- 
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duties.  The  effect  on  the  imports  is  still  more  strik- 
ing, both  in  the  falling  off  during  the  period  of  high  duties 
and  recovering  under  that  of  reduction. 

But  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  this  rapid  increase 
of  exports  on  the  ground  that  a  large  portion  are  the  products 
of  Georgia,  drawn  to  the  port  of  Charleston  by  the  railroad 
to  Hamburgh,  opposite  to  Augusta.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  greater  amount  from  Georgia  during  the  last  period, 
compared  with  the  preceding,  from  this  cause, — ^but  nothing 
like  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase,  as  would  be  mani- 
fest by  turning  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  Georgia,  for 
the  same  period.  I  find  on  examining  them,  that  they  have 
followed  the  same  laws  in  the  two  periods, — ^the  exports  re- 
maining about  stationary  during  the  period  of  high  duties, 
and  the  imports  regularly  falling  off, — and  both  immediately 
and  regularly  increasing  throughout  that  of  the  reduction  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  Georgia  has  increased  in  both  even 
more  rapidly  than  Carolina,  probably  because  of  her  increased 
population.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  clearly  shows  that  the 
great  increase  of  Carolina  is  not  owing  to  the  cause  to  which 
it  is  attempted  to  attribute  it. 

But  great  as  the  impulse  is,  which  has  been  given  to  her 
export  trade,  I  do  not  deny  that  South  Carolina,  like  all  the 
other  States,  is  suffering  under  great  pecuniary  and  commer-^ 
cial  embarrassments, — not,  however,  in  consequence  of  re- 
duction of  duties,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Her  suffering  is  from 
the  same  general  causes  already  explained,  with  the  addition 
of  several  peculiar  to  herself.  Short  crops  from  bad  seasons 
for  the  last  two  years  ;  a  destructive  fire  in  the  heart  of  her 
commercial  capital,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  that 
city  ;  a  heavy  loss,  estimated  at  about  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, fit)m  the  insolvency  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  a  large  expenditure  on  a  railroad  project,  which 
has  been  found  impracticable  ;  and  the  deranged  state  of  the 
currency  in  the  surroimding  States,  which  has  done  much  tc 
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euibarra:^^  her  commerce.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  diiEcul- 
iLi's,  !.lu.-  siiinds  erect,  withaBound  currency  and  uuimpeacliud 
croiiit  ;  miJ  as  likely  to  ride  out  the  storm  as  any  other  Stat*;. 
Gc'iitk'iiion  greatly  mistake,  if  they  suppose  she  is  so  Ignorant 
iind  htujiid  as  to  confound  the  cause  of  her  dilficulties  witli 
what  hiiw  dono  8o  milch  to  augment  her  means  and  to  unable 
her  to  buiir  Qp  snccessfiiily  under  her  difficulties. 

Kavin^;  finished  my  remarks  as  far  as  they  relate  to  thcM 
resoiutiixis,  I  projtose  to  advert,  in  conclufiion,  to  a  topic 
wliich  hus  been  drawn  into  this  discussion  by  almost  evety 
one  wlio  h;ts  spoken  on  the  opposite  side.  It  would  seem 
that  thcje  baa  sprung  up,  all  at  once,  among  om-  manu&o- 
tnring  tViunds,  a  great  solicitude  about  us  of  the  South,  ajkl 
Dur  great  staple.  They  look  on  our  ruin  as  certain,  iinlott 
Bometliing  should  be  done  to  prevent  it,  and  are  ready  to  shed 
tears  at  the  distress  about  to  overwhidm  us.  They  see  in 
Hindostau  a  g;rcat  and  successful  rival  iibuut  lo  drive  us  en- 
tiruly  out  of  the  ci.ittnn  market  nf  the  world  ;  against  which, 
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vhich  is  five  or  six  times  greater,  and  now  finds  its  market 
abroad  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  we  are  such  simpletons  as  to 
assent  to  high  duties  on  all  we  consume — ^to  be  highly  taxed 
in  all  that  we  eat,  drink  or  wear,  for  such  paltry  consider- 
ation ?  But  suppose  we  should  be  simple  enough  to  be  gulled 
by  so  shallow  a  device,  what  security  have  we,  if  the  East 
India  cotton  should  prove  to  be  cheaper  than  ours,  as  you 
allege  it  will,  that  the  duty  which  would  be  laid  on  it  might 
not  be  repealed,  just  as  you  have  repealed  that  on  indigo, 
raw  hides,  and  many  other  articles,  which  might  be  supplied 
from  our  own  soil  ?  You  must  pardon  me.  I  cannot  take 
your  word,  after  the  ingenuity  you  have  shown,  in  construing 
away  the  Compromise  Act.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  a 
little  suspicious  and  jealous  after  what  I  have  witnessed. 
You  must  redeem  the  existing  pledges  before  you  ask  me  to 
accept  of  another. 

But  is  the  danger  really  so  great  as  gentlemen  represent  ? 
Are  we,  in  reality,  about  to  find  a  successful  rival  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  ?  If  such  be  the  fact — if  the  cultivation 
is  to  be  lost — we  shall  have,  at  least,  the  poor  consolation 
that  we  will  not  be  the  only  sufierer.  It  would  work  a  revo- 
lution in  all  our  industrial  pursuits.  What  would  become 
of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  ?  What  of  our  ton- 
nage and  navigation  ?  What  of  our  finances  ?  What  of 
the  great  internal  exchanges  of  the  country  ?  I  will  not 
undertake  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  capacity  of  Hindostan 
to  produce  cotton.  The  region  is  large,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  various.  The  population  great  and  wages  low ;  but 
I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  experiment 
of  driving  us  out  of  the  market,  thougli  backed  and  patron- 
ized by  English  capital  and  energy.  Nor  am  I  alone  in 
doubting.  I  have  taken  from  a  late  English  paper  (The 
Manchester  Guardian)  an  article  which  speaks  with  confi- 
dence that  the  experiment  has  proved  a  failure.  I  will  thank 
the  Secretary  to  read  it : 
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"Cultivation  or  Cotton  in  Ihdu.— Sinoe  the  tmlilicAliini  of  the  M^  ^ 
tcr  on  IhU  ^tuliji.'ct,  addreEEed  hj  tlie  Boinbsy  Cbumbcr  uf  (.'onintcrnn  U 
the  Iniliau  GoviTnniBnt,  we  have  Inanit,  through  lliu  luvdiuiu  of  letter*  ] 
received  by  IIil'  Ix^t  onrland  tnail,  that  the  eflbrts  of  tlie  Auiortcaa  plBiil> 
vrs  who  went  Ui  the  westerly  Bide  of  India  haro  no  Ur  entirely  fallod.  In- 
Ucml,  EO  fur  n:^  ivu  can  leam,  there  haa  been  very  great  neglect  ami  niiM- 
management  i>]i  almost  every  point  connected  with  their  0I>eTBtJonft.  [t 
WDuid  seem  as  it  the  directors  of  the  Y.a»t  India  Company  hud  thonght  It 
was  quite  enuogh  to  Bend  them  to  India,  nnd  tbut  all  rurlher  care  nbont 
them  was  ([iiito  uDMcessary ;  for,  on  their  arriral  in  that  counlry,  they 
fomid  that  no  direction  respecting  them  had  been  ^veii ;  and  they  were 
absuluU-ly  losiii);  their  time  for  two  or  three  months,  until  instructions 
CQujil  lie  received  tram  the  Government.  Then,  instead  of  letting  them 
Eiirvey  [lie  country,  and  choose  the  situation  and  soil  which  appeared  best 
adapted  for  Ihc  culture  of  cotton,  trhen  instructions  were  roeelTed,  thtj 
were  taken  at  once  to  Brooch  and  there  placed  under  the  lUnwlioii  of  • 
gentleman  who  felt  no  mterest  in  the  matter,  but  who  look  apon  tuBi  lo  1 
choose  soil  and  siLualion  for  them,  lie  allotled  Ihem  what  was  considered 
very  good  cotton  laud — llLat  i,«,  hnd  of  a  si  roti^  siinl  tonicioos  quality,  ei- 

eccJingly  veil  ndujili'il    fur   the   growth  of  tliu  nativp  cotton,  but  whJcR 
fiinner  eypcriiiiifnts  bad  sboun  to  be  verj- uiifaiomible  to  the  American 
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sotton  to  stand  ginning.  Some  trials  were  about  to  be  made  with  a 
hand-gin,  which,  one  would  suppose,  ought  to  have  been  the  first  step 
taken,  before  incurring  a  large  expense  in  erecting  machinery,  which  may 
proye  useless.  On  the  whole,  we  fear  the  prospect  of  receiving  any  large 
supply  of  superior  cotton  from  India  is  not  at  present  very  flattering.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  other  causes,  great  energy  and  perseverance,  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  of  the  Indian  Government  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  ex- 
periments, is  absolutely  necessary ',  and  those  qualities  cannot  be  expected 
fipom  parties  who  do  not  feel  a  strong  interest  in  their  success.  Hitherto, 
we  believe,  the  Government  agents  have  lent  but  a  cold  and  indifferent 
aid  to  the  experiments ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  feared,  that,  unless  the 
matter  should  bo  put  into  other  hands,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  any  good  result  from  experiments  from  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected.— Manchester  Guardian. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle, that  of  intelligent  individuals,  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  might  be  added,  who  speak  with  confidence  that, 
taking  price  and  quality  into  consideration,  we  have  nothing 
serious  to  apprehend.  We  might,  indeed,  have  something  to 
fear  during  the  continuance  of  the  Chinese  war.  That  country 
is  the  principal  market  for  the  cotton  of  Hindostan,  and  while 
it  remains  closed,  the  cotton  intended  for  its  market  may  be 
thrown  in  such  quantities  on  the  European  as  may  materially 
depress  the  price.  But  the  present  relation  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  cannot  long  continue.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  former  will  at  last  succeed  in  opening  the 
market  of  China  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore  ;  when,  so  far 
from  competing  with  us,  the  cotton  of  Hindostan  will  not  be 
suflBcient  to  supply  the  demands  of  that  great  market. 

But  I  am  not  ignorant  that  we  must  rely  for  holding  the 
cotton  market  on  our  superior  skill,  industry,  and  capacity 
for  producing  the  article.  Nearly,  if  not  altogether,  one- 
half  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  globe  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing cotton ;  and  that  too  in  the  portion  the  most  popu- 
lous, and  where  labor  is  the  cheapest.     We  may  have  rivals 
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.■  iu  a  Leit  of  70  dcgreee  at  least,  lying  on  each 

c'luator  and  cxteodiug  around  the  globe.  Not 
\'nr  East,  but  all  Western  Asia,  quite  to  the 
1. 11  the  40tli  degree  of  liititude,  a  large  portion 

aluiotit  all  Africa,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  con- 
.  bo  (Slid  to  be  a  cotton  producing  region.  When 
■r  ciitton  rises  bigb,  a  large  portion  of  this  im- 
■  ■II  Iwcomes  our  cumi«titors  in  its  production, — 
.ii;il)ly  results  in  a  groat  fall  of  price,  when  a  strug- 

I'  ir  the  market.  In  that  struggle,  we  have  ever 
^iKa'oded,  and  I  have  no  fear,  ant  that,  with  fair  piay 

■  ■I'liur  Government,  we  will  continue  to  besuccess- 
I  Mie  world.  We  have  tbe  eli'mcnts  of  success 
;  ;i  favorable  soil  and  climate;  a  plenty  of  cheap 
L-  sim  I  ill',  wit  hunt  r<.'nt,  tilln',  or  pnor-ralcs  : — 
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need  be,  can  furnish  most  of  its  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing firom  its  own  resources.  In  prosperous  times^  when  the 
price  of  our  staples  is  high,  our  labor  is  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  their  production  ; — and  then  we  freely  and  libe- 
rally part  with  their  proceeds  in  exchange  for  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  hogs,  and  provisions  of  all  descriptions  from  the  West, 
and  clothing  and  all  the  products  of  the  arts  from  the  North 
and  East ;  but  when  prices  fall  and  pressure  comes,  we  grad- 
ually retire  on  our  own  means,  and  draw  our  own  supplies 
from  within. 

With  these  great  advantages,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in 
all  the  great  struggles  that  we  have  had  for  the  cotton  mar- 
ket (they  have  been  many  and  great),  we  have  ever  come 
off  successful.  It  is  incident  to  that  great  staple  article, 
cotton,  the  first  in  the  whole  circle  of  commerce,  to  be  subject 
to  extraordinary  vibrations  of  price  from  the  causes  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  At  one  time,  prices  are  high  and  profit 
great;  and  at  another,  low  and  the  profits  smaU.  It  can  be 
permanently  cultivated  only  by  those  who  can  best  go  through 
these  great  vibrations.  We  are  willing  to  hold  it  on  that 
condition,  and  feel  confident  we  can,  with  justice  from  this 
Ck)vemment.  We  dread  not  the  competition  of  Hindustan  • 
but  your  unequal,  unconstitutional,  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion— that  legislation  which  pushes  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  to  the  most  extravagant  extent,  and  which 
places  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  exchanges  of  our  products  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Every  dollar  of  tax  imposed  on  our  exchanges 
in  the  shape  of  duties,  impairs,  to  that  extent,  our  capacity 
to  meet  the  severe  competition  to  which  we  are  exposed ; 
and  nothing  but  a  system  of  high  protective  duties,  long 
continued,  can  prevent  us  from  meeting  it  successfully.  It 
is  that  which  we  have  to  fear.  Let  the  planters  avoid  banks, 
keep  out  of  debt,  and  have  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties. 
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and  they  may  bid  defiance  to  competition,  come  from  wlal 
quarter  it  may,  and  !oQk  forward  with  confidence  to  a  pros* 
pcrity  gri'iitcr  than  they  have  ever  yot  experienced. 


APPENDIX. 
TABLE  A^DOMEBTIC  EXPORTS 


y.,.. 

DonuKllo  EipoTti. 

t™. 

UDmoiiLc  Gnvrta 

l8-i5      . 
ISM      . 
1827      . 
]823      . 

m&i    . 

1530  . 

1531  . 

t66,941,74.'i 
53,055,710 
58,921,691 
50,e69,fi6fl 
55,700,193, 
69,4B2,01i9 
61,277,057 
63,137,470 

:8.i3   . 

1834  . 

1835  . 
183G     . 

1837  . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

t  70,317,698 
81,034,162 
101,189,082 
106,916,080 

05,SG4,4H 
96,033,821 
103,633,991 

113,762,617 

61i3'J,ieitf,.'501 

$708,352,365 
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TABLE  O.— MANUFACTURES 


Team 

Amount  in  each  Year. 

Yeara. 

Amount  In  each  Year. 

1825      . 

$5,729,797 

1833      . 

$  6,557,080 

1826      . 

5,495,130 

1834     . 

6,247,893 

1827     . 

5,536,651 

1835     . 

7,694,073 

1828     . 

5,548,354 

1836     . 

6,107,528 

1829     . 

5,412,320 

1837     . 

7,136,997 

1830     . 

5,320,980 

1838     . 

8,397,078 

1831     . 

5,086,890 

1839     . 

10,927,529 

1832    . 

5,050,633 

1840     . 

12,848,840 

$43,180,755 

$65,917,018 

TABLE  D.— EXPORTS. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 


Gotton. 


22,308,667 
20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
36,846,649 
25,025,214 


170,765,993 


Yeara 


1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


Cotton. 

Years. 

29,359,545 
22,487,229 
26,575,311 
29,674,883 
25,289,492 
31,724,682 
36,191,105 

1834 
1835 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

201,302",247 

Cotton. 


49,448,402 
64,661,302 
71,284,925 
63,240,102 
61,556,811 
61,238,982 
63,870,307 

435,300,831 
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Yean. 

Tobacco. 

Yeara. 

1 

Tobacco. 

Years. 

Tobacco. 

1820 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
•826 

7,968,600 
5,648,962 
6,222,838 
6,282,672 
4,855,566 
6,115,623 
5,347,208 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

6,816,146 

5,840,707 
5,185,370 
5,833,112 
4,892,388 
5,999,769 
5,755,968 

1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

6,595,305 
8,250,577 
10,058,640 
5,795,647 
7,392,029 
9,832,943 
9,883,957 

43,441,469 

39,963,460 

57,809,098 

m-KKCIIE3. 


r««. 

«,=. 

Town. 

Ui» 

t™. 

Etot. 

IS'23 
1820 

1,714,923 

1,494,30T 
1 ,563,482 
1,820,985 

1  .m2,98-2 
1 ,925,245 

1,917,445 

1827 
ISiS 
1S29 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

2,313,110!* 
2,G20,69G 
2,514,370 
1,966,824 
2.0)6,267 
2,152,361 
2,774,418 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1839 
1840 

2,122,292 
2,210,331 
2,548,750 
2,309,279 
1,721,819 
2,460,198 
1,942,076 

12,319,369 

16,408,844 

15,314,745 

:mcnt  ehowing  tlie  Quantity,  Price,  and  Valne  of  tie  Cotton 

grown  in  tlio  Uriltud  Slates,  from  1819  l-o  18'10, 


i 
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Tmt. 

MlUionlba. 

Price  per  Ih.  ceDt& 

Value. 

InoreMe. 

1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

460 
416 
445 
485 
525 
566 
880 

13 
16i 
15i 
15i 
lOi 
14 
9i 

$59,800,000 
68,640,000 
67,862,500 
73,962,500 
53,812,500 
79,240,000 
83,600,000 

3,777 

13J 

$487,117,500 

$223,730,008   " 

^ 


The  quantity  of  cotton  receiyed  at  the   port  of  Boston,  from 

October,  1839,  to  October,  1840,  was,— 

Receipts  in  1835 80,709  bales. 

1836 82,885 

1837 82,664 

1838 96,636 

1839 94,350 

1840 136,357 

Estimate  for  1841  .                 .         .         .  150,000 

Since  January  1st,  1841,  there  were  receiyed  to  this,  the  26th 
of  May,  less  than  five  months,  93,057  bales,  and  the  quantity  re- 
ceived this  year  will  probably  be  150,000  bales. — Boston  Atlas, 

TABLE  BL— DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

FROM  1819  TO  1841. 


(I 
u 
a 


Tev. 

£xport& 

Yetf. 

Exjxntai 

Tc«r. 

Exports 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

8,690,539 
6,867,515 
7,136,366 
6,671,998 
7,833,713 
10,876,475 
7,468,966 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 

8,189,496 
6,508,570 
8,134,676 
7,580,821 
6,528,605 
7,685,833 
8,337,512 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

11,119,565 
11,224,298 
13,482,757 
11,138,992 
11,017,391 
10,318,822 
10,036,769 

55,545,572 

52,965,513 

78,338,594 

f 


1 

» 
1 


J 


Gain  in  last  seven  years,  25,373,081. 


Oil  tlie  Loan  BO],  delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  12tli, 
1842. 

Mn.  CALnocN  said  ;  That  it  was  not  his  object,  in  rising 
at  this  IntL'  stage  of  the  question,  to  discuss  the  provisionsof 
this  bill  This  had  been  done  so  fully  and  ably  by  those  who 
liad  jireceded  in  the  debate  on  the  samo  side,  that  ho  had  no- 
thing to  !n\i\.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  and  clear  imder- 
etaniling  vi  the  bearing  of  this  measure  on  the  finances  of 
the  Go^'i'mment,  we  must  look  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  w.iA  not  a  lone  mensure, — unconnected  with 
those  wliich  preceded,  or  would  succeed  it, — ^but  quite  the  "• 
reverse.  It  was  a  link  in  llio  system  of  juihcy  commenced 
at  the  SjK'dLil  session, — iinl  wbicli  luid  liitlierlo  been  perse- 
verinj^ly  followed  up ;  ami,  if  be  wiis  not   greatly  deceived, 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  commenced  his  negotia- 
tions for  the  loan  with  that  expectation,  and  actually  obtain- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  it  under  six  per  cent.  The  bill 
passed  late  in  July  last ;  and  in  the  period  of  nine  short 
months,  the  very  same  committee  reported  this  bill,  which 
proposes  to  send  the  public  credit  into  the  market  to  be  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring ;  and  this,  too,  for  twenty  years, — a 
period  nearly  seven  times  longer  than  the  term  prescribed  in 
the  former  bilL 

The  conditions  ofiFered  for  a  loan  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  indicating  the  value  which  the  Government  stamps  on  its 
own  credit ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  the  keen-sighted 
race  who  have  money  to  lend  will  rarely  aflfix  a  higher  value 
than  what  the  stamp  indicates.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  credit  of  the  Government  has  never  before  been  as  low ; 
no,  not  in  the  late  war  with  England, — a  war  with  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  power  on  earth, — commenced 
with  a  remnant  of  an  old  debt  of  more  than  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  which  there  was  a  uni- 
versal suspension  of  payments  by  all  the  banks  south  of  New 
England.  Even  in  that  great  struggle,  under  all  its  embar- 
rassments, no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  committee  ever 
dared  to  put  the  credit  of  the  Government  into  market  under 
such  disadvantageous  terms  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill.  The 
longest  period  for  the  redemption  of  any  loan  contracted 
during  the  war,  if  his  memory  served  him,  was  but  twelve 
years — a  period  not  much  exceeding  half  the  time  allowed  by 
this  bill.  Such  and  so  great  has  been  the  decay  of  the  pub- 
lic credit  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  !  And  here  the 
question  is  presented.  What  has  caused  this  unexampled  and 
rapid  decay  of  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  a  period  of 
peace,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more  than 
doubled,  and  with  a  public  debt  comparatively  so  small  ? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  felt  the  force 
of  this  question ;  and,  if*  we  are  to  believe  him,  the  extra- 
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ordinary  r.iffer  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaemy  is  a 
iiied  to  ]!iako  for  this  loao  is  to  be  explaiDcd,  not  on  the 
p-ound  tliJLt  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  iiiipairiMl,  but 
from  tliu  scarcity  of  money.  He  says  that  thure  is  au  ex- 
traordinary- demand  for  money,  and  that  a  higher  interest, 
in  const'{jiR>nce  must  ho  paid  for  ita  use ;  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, like  individuidB,  can  got  it  only  by  giving  its  mar- 
ket valui'.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  fact  does  not  accord 
with  Ids  explanation.  Interest  is  now  kwer  in  the  geoeral 
market  of  the  world  than  when  tlie  former  loan  bill  passed. 
The  best  index  of  that  market  is  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
the  Bunk  of  England  discounts.  Judging  by  this,  there  has 
been  a  very  great  reduction  of  interest  within  the  last  few 
months — I'rom  five  to  four  per  cent.  Even  in  our  own  coon- 
try,  where  confidence  is  imperfect,  interest  is  ikr  &om  bemg  - 
liigk  It  was  but  the  otlier  day  stated  by  a  Senator  in  a  de- 
liate  on  this  bill,  that  the  stoeks  of  ihe  State  of  Maine  and 
the  city  of  Fhdiuldphia,  bearing  six  jicr  cent,  interest,  are 


•'    * :.» 
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dit ;  but  he  attributed  the  loss  of  credit  on  the  part  of  this 
Ghiremment  to  the  loss  of  credit  by  so  many  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  He  said  that  there  was  a  mutual  sympathy  be- 
tween the  credit  of  this  Government  and  that  of  the  States, 
and  that  when  the  one  was  impaired  it  necessarily  impaired 
the  other.  He  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any 
such  dependence  ;  and,  for  proof,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  months  since,  when  the  former  Loan  Bill  passed,  the 
credit  of  this  Government  stood  high — never  higher,  although 
that  of  many  of  the  States  was  then  greatly  depressed.  But, 
while  he  denied  the  dependence,  he  readily  admitted  that 
there  was  so  much  connection  between  the  two,  that,  when 
the  credit  of  the  States  was  greatly  impaired,  great  pru- 
dence, much  caution,  and  careful  management  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  that  of  this  Government  from  being  depress- 
ed. It  was  the  moment  when  the  money-lenders  would  view 
the  conduct  of  this  Government  with  the  keenest  jealousy, 
and  when  any  mismanagement  of  its  finances  would  be  sure 
to  be  followed  with  the  worst  effect  on  its  credit ;  but,  with 
proper  management,  its  credit  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
discredit  of  the  States. 

If,  then,  neither  the  state  of  the  money  market,  nor  the 
discredit  of  so  many  of  the  States,  can  explain  the  necessity 
for  the  extraordinary  terms  to  be  offered  for  this  loan,  to 
what  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  It  was  no  time  for  vague  or 
gentle  language.  He  intended  to  express  himself  plainly  and 
strongly,  but  without  the  least  intention  of  offending.  It  is, 
then,  to  be  attributed  to  the  loss  of  credit  on  the  part  of  the 
Government, — ^a  rapid  and  great  loss, — which,  he  feared,  was 
still  in  progress.  And  to  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  To 
your  conduct,  gentlemen.  It  is  you  who  have  impaired  the 
public  credit.  You  are  the  responsible  party.  You  have 
destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  income  and  expenditure, 
on  which  the  credit  of  governments,  as  well  as  individuals, 
must  ultimately  depend.     You  have  reduced  the  income  of 
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ilie  Govciiiment  below  ilB  pspcndituna  :  in  the  first  place, 
by  giving  uway  a  portion  of  the  rcvemio  from  the  public 
tandB — !L  [Kirtion  by  far  the  moat  permanent  and  growing  ; 
und,  in  lln'  next,  by  greatly  increasing  its  expenditures.  To 
this  you  iidded  a  heavy  loon  of  ?1 2,000,000, — making  an  on- 
iiuiil  ('hiir;,'^;  for  interest  of  upward  of  seven  himdrod  thon- 
sand  dolliirs.  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  you  proirascd,  in  the 
tacc  of  all  lids,  to  raise  the  permanent  expenditures  to  neat' 
ly  (liiffy  iiiillionB  of  dollars,  without  making  any  adequate 
]>n.ivisii'ii  fi>meetit.  It  was  thus  that  the  oqitilibriuni  be- 
iwi'Lii  [111.'  iucome  and  CKpeodituru  of  the  Government  waa 
df.sti-i.i}i'J  ;  and  the  want  of  moans  to  moot  its  engagcmonta 
followed  us  a  matter  of  course, 

But  \\)iHt  you  did  was  not  80  fatal  to  the  public  credit, 
bad  as  it  was,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  you  did  it^ 
What  wuie  they  ?     You  did  it  when  you  knew  that  the  cre- 
dit of  many  Ktatos  wiia  dcuply  iuipnirwl,  and  threatened  to 
be  slill  more  so.     You  know  there  was  hazard  thai  their  dis- 
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got  it  nnder  the  promise  of  reform,  and  thus  placed  your- 
selves under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  administer  the 
finances  with  the  utmost  care  and  skill.  And  yet  it  was 
under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  extremely  critical  con- 
dition, according  to  your  own  admission,  of  the  finances  of 
the  Government,  that  you  reduced  the  income, — increased 
the  expenditures, — added  a  large  amount  of  debt, — and  pro- 
claimed your  intention  to  raise  the  permanent  expenditures 
far  above  the  then  existing  scale,  without  providing  any  thing 
like  adequate  means  to  meet  such  increase.  Can  it,  then, 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  conduct  should  be  followed 
by  that  rapid  and  deep  decay  of  credit  by  which  it  has  been 
sunk,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  (if  we  may  judge 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill),  to  a  point  of  depression  far  below 
what  it  ever  has  been  at  any  other  period,  in  peace  or  war  ? 
Be  assured  that  the  keen  and  vigilant  class  who  have  money 
to  lend  watch  your  course  with  ceaseless  attention ;  and  that 
not  a  false  step  has  been  taken  in  the  management  of  the 
finances,  nor  an  act  done  that  may  indicate  a  want  of  due 
care  or  regard  to  the  public  faith  on  your  part,  which  has  not 
contributed  to  impair  the  credit  of  the  Government, — espe- 
cially at  so  critical  a  period  as  that  through  which  we  are 
DOW  passing. 

Having  now  shown  that  it  is  the  course  you  have  pur- 
sued which  has  prostrated  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
the  question  next  presented  is.  What  impelled  you  to  pursue 
a  course  so  disastrous  to  the  public  credit  ?  Why  did  you; 
surrender  the  revenue  from  the  land  ?  Why  so  greatly  in- 
crease the  expenditures  at  the  same  time  ?  Why  propose  to 
raise  the  permanent  expenses  to  so  high  a  standard  ?  Were 
you  ignorant  of  consequences  ?  Did  you  not  see  that  it 
would  destroy  the  equilibrium  between  income  and  expendi- 
tures ?  You  cannot  plead  ignorance ;  you  did  it  with  your 
eyes  open.  The  loan  bill  of  the  special  session  proves  that 
your  measures  had  created  a  deficit ;  and  the  declaration  of 
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your  disticiguiBhed  leader,  whose  authority  is  so  high  with 


you. 


at  the  close  of  the  extra  sceaion,  that  there  would  be  a 


deficit  in  tlio  revenue  for  this  yetir  of  at  least  ten  millions  of 
dolliira,  coTicluaively  shows  that  the  deficit  then  created  was 
known  to  lio  not  of  a  temporary  character.  And  here  wo 
have  a  etiU  more  important  and  searching  question  presented : 
What  iniiitlled  you,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  when  the  credit 
of  the  Guvemment  required  the  most  careful  and  vigilant 
nuraing,  knowingly  to  destroy — not  for  the  moment  only, 
but  for  tlie  future — the  equilibrium  between  its  income  and 
its  expL'tnlituree  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  it 
was  your  system  of  policy  that  impelled  you — a  system  de- 
liberately adopted  at  the  special  seasion,  steadily  pursoed 
since,  and,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  will  be  pursued,  regardless  of 
conBequences  to  Government  and  country,  as  long  aa  yoacm 
retain  power. 

What  thiit  policy  U,  is  ni)t  a  niatler  of  infcrcuce  or  cou- 
jecUu'o.     Yiiii  liavo  iijjciily,  boldly,  and  manfully  avowed, 
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disasters  still  greater  than  the  present ;  just  as  each  succeed- 
ing debauch  of  the  drunkard  leaves  him  in  a  worse  condition 
than  that  which  preceded. 

In  pursuing  these,  the  acknowledged  great  and  leading 
objects  of  your  system  of  policy,  to  which  all  others  are  sub- 
ordinate, you  commenced  at  the  extra  session  with  the  bank ; 
justly  believing  that,  once  established,  all  others  would  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Bank  Bill  fell  under  the 
veto,  and  a  new  tack  became  necessary,  in  which  its  associated 
measure,  a  high  tariff,  became  the  primary  object,  in  the 
hope  (not  badly  founded),  if  it  could  be  adopted  and  be 
made  permanent,  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  carry  the  bank 
as  certainly  as  the  bank  would  the  tariff.  Since  then,  your 
whole  energy  has  been  directed  to  estabUshing  a  high  tariff. 
How  was  this  to  be  done  ? 

The  Compromise  Act  stood  in  the  way.  Under  its  pro- 
visions a  protective  tariff,  by  name,  was  out  of  the  question. 
Your  distinguished  leader  stood  openly  pledged  against  it, 
and  the  whole  Southern  wing  of  your  party,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  (besides  being  pledged  against  it),  represented 
constituents  who  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  system.  In 
this  dilemma  there  was  but  one  expedient  left — ^to  bring 
about  such  a  condition  of  the  treasury  as  would  compel  a 
resort  to  high  duties  for  revenue,  and  thereby  accomplish  in- 
directly what  could  not  be  effected  directly.  This  is  the 
key  of  your  whole  policy.  It  explains  every  thing.  For  this 
the  revenue  of  the  land  was  surrendered ;  the  expenses  in- 
creased; loans  contracted;  a  high  and  permanent  rate  of 
expenditures  proposed ;  the  pledge  to  reform,  to  economize, 
and  retrench,  left  unredeemed ;  and,  finally,  the  credit  of  the 
Government  prostrated  at  a  moment  so  hazardous.  This 
very  prostration,  this  very  bill,  with  all  the  enormity  of  its 
provisions,  is  part  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  you  hope 
to  accomplish  your  cherished  object. 

Gentlemen  (said  Mr.  C,  addressing  the  opposite  side  of 


(he  CliaiLiiior),  I  must  speak  freely.  The  critical  state  of 
tlio  iiuIjIIo  credit,  and  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  GioT- 
(iiiintiii  ;uul  country  demand  it.  There  is  one  &tal  prin- 
L'i]ili^  jarvuding  your  policy,  not  now  only  but  at  all  times, 
wliicli  lias  wcllnigh  brought  the  Government  to  ruin.  You 
l;iy  (liLliL'ii  not  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  Revenue 
with  vdii,  in  laying  duties  ia  a  mere  incident,  ■which  claims 
but  lililo  of  your  care  or  attention.  Your  primaiy  object  is 
prutL'uliun ;  that  is,  so  to  impose  the  duties  as  to  convert 
tlioiu  iiii.i  actual  bounties  to  certain  portions  of  the  capital 
and  jmliistry  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  their  effect  on 
till'  nsiiluL'.  It  is  the  hounty  and  not  the  revenue,  that  yen 
roj'irJ  :  and  hence  duties  are  imposed  whether  as  to  time, 
jiniuiini ,  and  manner,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  revenue. 

Ur  ilir  truth  of  this,  wo  biivu  a  rcmarkalilo  illustration 
when  Villi  wnc  bt.-t  in  |]uvv<r,  niiiliT  llji'  yi>ii(i'„'cr  Adams,  in 
t«-JS. "  At  tliat  linn-  lliv  n-vriiiu'— as  vas  a<'l;ii.ml<id-oa  i.ii  all 
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sorplas  revenue.  Under  its  mischievous  influence  the  ex- 
penditures had  nearly  trebled  in  a  few  years^  accompanied 
by  a  looseness  and  waste  unknown  before  in  the  collection 
and  disbursements  of  the  Government.  It  required  but  little 
sagacity  to  see  that,  if  something  decisive  was  not  done  to 
bring  down  the  expenditures  with  the  decrease  of  revenue,  a 
crash  must  follow.  I  was  not  silent.  I  saw  the  danger, 
and  proclaimed  it ;  and  those  in  power  began  to  exert  them* 
selves  with  effect  to  meet  it.  At  this  critical  period,  you 
succeeded  in  obtaining  power  ;  but,  as  experience  has  proved, 
with  no  abatement  in  your  attachment  to  the  fatal  policy 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  act  of  1828. 

You  then  committed,  under  the  influence  of  that  policy, 
the  monstrous  folly  and  injustice  of  raising  the  revenue, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  reduced ;  of  destroying  the 
equilibrium  between  income  and  expenditures,  by  raising  the 
latter  far  beyond  the  former  ;  and  now,  under  the  same  per- 
nicious influence,  you  commit  the  reverse  error,  of  sinking 
the  income  below  the  expenditures,  by  throwing  away  the 
revenue  from  the  lands,  and  increasing  expenditures, — to  be 
followed,  I  fear,  by  disasters  still  more  fatal.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  an  error  calculated  to  cause  greater  mischief,  in 
the  present  condition  of  things,  than  that  of  making  revenue 
a  subordinate  consideration  in  the  imposition  of  duties.  The 
revenue  is,  emphatically,  the  state  ;  and  the  imposition  of 
burdens  on  the  people  to  raise  what  may  be  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  Government  is  the  act,  above  aU  others, 
which  requires  the  highest  caution  and  skill  so  to  be  per- 
formed as  to  extract  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  with 
the  least  burden,  and  the  greatest  equality  and  justice 
among  the  members  of  the  community.  But  when  the 
great  and  primary  object  is  forgotten — ^when  duties  are  im- 
posed as  to  time,  manner,  and  amount  without  regard  to 
revenue,  or  equality,  or  justice,  the  result  must  be  such 
93  we  have  witnessed — the  treasury  overflowing,  and  ex- 
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liauiited  in  rapid  Bucccssion  ;  and  distrUBt,  jealoniiy,  end  di^ 
cord  ^erviiiliiig  the  whole  comrauuity.  Altemnl!oa  of  income 
and  cjcidtuiitures  as  rapid  as  the  Goverainent  has  espcriouced 
under  thi.-  iufluenco  of  this  radical  and  pernicious  errur,  would 
prove  ruinous  in  private  life.  Take,  for  illustration,  an  ordi- 
nary fhimily  Ljf  hatf-a-dozGQ  sons  and  daughters,  in  indepcndeat 
but  moderate  cirGamstances,  having  (say)  an  annual  incomo 
of  two  tliuuaand  dollars,  and  living  in  decent  frugality  witluo 
their  iuciiino.  Few  conditions  of  life  would  he  more  propi- 
tious to  liiijtpineBa  than  this.  Now,  suppose  that  their  iacomo 
should  hi;  tiiiddenly  raised  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  ao- 
nually,  and  continue  no  for  eight  or  nine  years,  till  the  habit 
of  the  ianiily  should  become  complotciy  changed — a  fine 
mansion  lu  rise  not  iar  from  their  former  anug  residence, 
furnished  with  rich  fiimiture,  splendid  carriages  and  horsei 
to  tate  the  place  of  this  jilain  gig  and  horsi',  and  ihe  sous 
and  daughters  to  ciiIct  into  all  thu  liishionahlu  and  extrava- 
gant aniuscnienls  and  exjicnscs  uf  tlie  lilghor  circk's.     And 
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striking  occasions,  that  I  am  forced  to  surrender  the  hope 
of  overcoming  it  so  long  as  the  party  can  retain  a  ma- 
jority in  either  House.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  some 
signs,  occasionally,  of  yielding  as  to  the  revenue  from  the 
lands.  We  have  been  told  by  a  member  on  that  side,  in 
this  discussion,  that  the  policy  of  giving  up  the  revenue  from 
the  land  was  a  great  mistake,  and  that  it  must  be  reversed ; 
and  that  the  party  would  be  forced  to  do  it,  whether  it 
wished  or  not.  I  have  no  such  anticipation  :  not  that  I 
doubt  but  the  pressure  on  the  public  treasury  will  be  great, 
and  the  discredit  of  the  Government  ruinous  ;  but  I  see 
little  hope  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  force  the  party  to 
relax.  They  have  staked  their  all  on  the  tariff  and  the 
bank,  and  are  resolved  to  play  out  the  game  to  the  last. 
When  the  question  of  repeal  comes  up  we  shall  find  that 
the  Distribution  Act  will  be  clung  to,  should  credit  perish 
and  the  treasury  be  bankrupt,  because  the  policy  of  the  party 
requires  it.  But  we  are  told  that  the  act  will  be  repealed  by 
its  own  provisions  ;  that  the  duties  must  be  raised  above  20 
per  cent.,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Government ; 
and  that  the  fact  of  so  raising  them  will,  by  one  of  its  pro- 
visions, repeal  the  act.  Such  is  indeed  the  provision  ;  and 
it  is  no  less  true  that  its  insertion  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  its  passage  that  of  the  Bankrupt 
Act.  Such  being  tne  fact,  honor  and  good  faith  forbid  the 
repeal  of  the  proviso.  But  will  they  be  respected  ?  I  would 
be  happy  to  think  so,  but  am  incredulous,  because  the  policy 
of  the  party  stands  in  the  way.  Yes  ;  to  restore  the  land 
fond  would  raise  the  income  some  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  duties  proportionally  ;  and  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  party,  to  which  every  thing  must  yield. 

The  same  cogent  argument  will  prevent  all  serious  efforts 
in  favor  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  We  have  been  told 
by  gentlemen  that  there  was  great  waste,  extravagance,  and 
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fraud  in  tbe  puWc  diKbiireementB ;  and  abl©  i 
liave  Loon  ii[>]K)inted  in  both  Housee  to  detect  abases, 
and  reduce  tJie  expenditures  of  the  Govcniiiient.  Well, — I 
Bra  one  oi'  those  who  believe  that  there  are,  and  have  been, 
great  ftbuBcs  in  the  diaburaements ;  who  never  doubted  that 
the  HUT[iIua  revenue  would  lead,  and  bait  led,  to  frauds,  waste, 
and  cstiavagLincfl ;  but  I  have  little  hope  of  seeing  them  cor- 
rected, III  oi'  witnessing  any  conxiderabUi  reductioQ  in  the 
expenses  of  I  lie  Qoverniuent,  while  y»u,  gentlemen,  retun 
power,  I  doubt  not  the  committees  will  be  vigilant  in  bant- 
ing out  l'r;iu<l  and  ma] administ ration :  this  is  something.  I 
wish  every  instance  may  be  detected  aad  brought  to  light, 
fall  the  blame  where  it  may.  But  03  to  any  substantial  re- 
form, either  by  economy  or  retrenchment,  I  expect  none ; 
and  this  i'oi'  the  all-powerful  reason — your  system  of  poHcJ 
forbids.  So  far  from  looking;  for  either,  I  auticijiate  tho 
very  reverse  from  this  bill.  If  tlie  negotiation  for  the  loan 
lihoukl  be  .successful,  St  will  but   rejilonish   Ibe  treasury,  to 
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Qovemment  to  an  entire  change  of  its  system  of  finance.  It 
will  not  only  throw  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  the 
GK)yemment  on  duties  on  imports,  but  will  lead  to  an  im- 
position of  them  the  most  unjust  and  unequal,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  least  favorable,  in  proportion  to  the  burden  im- 
posed, to  a  productive  revenue.  The  very  spirit  of  the  system, 
which  leads  to  the  imposition  of  the  whole  burden  of  sup- 
portii^  the  Government  on  the  imports,  will  as  surely  lead 
to  such  an  imposition  of  the  duties  as  may  be  regarded  the 
most  &vorable  to  the  protective  policy,  without  regard  either 
to  revenue,  or  justice,  or  equality. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  system,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
those  who  have  the  control  will  lay  the  highest  rate  of  duties 
on  all  articles  which  can  be  manufactured  at  home,  with  the 
view  of  excluding  entirely  foreign  articles  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. This  is  the  professed  object  of  the  system.  But 
the  eflTect  of  such  duties  would  be,  to  a  vast  extent,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  to  lop  off  almost  entirely  what  might 
be  a  great  and  productive  source  of  income  under  a  mode- 
rate and  judicious  system  of  duties  laid  expressly  for  reve- 
nues. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  same  policy,  there  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  large  list  of  articles  entirely  exempt  from  duties. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  (if  I  did  not 
mistake  him)  estimated  the  amount  of  the  free  articles 
under  the  tariff  to  be  established,  at  $30,000,000. 

[Mr.  Evans  said,  "  That  is  the  amount  now,  as  the  law  stands."] 

Yes  (replied  Mr.  C),  and  is  intended  to  be  the  amount 
after  it  is  modified  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  party.  It  is  no 
conjecture. 

I  hold  the  proof  in  my  hand — a  bill  rcpoited  to  the 
other  House  by  a  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
Btall),  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  a 
gentleman  deep  in  the  confidence  of  his  i)arty.     It  proposes 
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11  free  list  of  at  least  thirty  milliona,  and  a  eystem  of  dntiflS 
not  niUL'li,  if  any,  less  odious  and  oppressive  Miftii  ihc  tariff 
of  1828.  T liis  long  and  heavy  list  is  made  up  of  articles  of 
<i  (Ifjscript  ion  not  produced  in  the  country ;  and  which,  for 
ihe  most  jiiii^t,  are  consumed  in  tlie  manuiacturiog  r(;gion, 
or  for  wJiifh  manufactures  arc  ^ven  in  exchange  abroad. 
If  revenue  was  the  principal  object,  the  very  principle  on 
wiiicli  they  arc  to  be  excepted  would  make  them  the  moBt 
legitimate  chjcctB  of  high  duties.  They  are  the  very 
articles  that  could  be  taxed  highest,  without  danger  of  being 
stipcrsedfd  by  home  articles  of  a  similar  description,  and 
which,  ftir  flic  same  reason,  would  throw  the  burden  equally 
on  tho  consumers.  But  revenue  ia  not  the  object ;  and 
they  must  be  exempted,  be  tlie  inequality  or  the  effect  on 
the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  Government  what  it  may.  W^ 
to  tiiG  pmbablL'  innmmt  nf  free  articles  be  added  the 
umiiunt  required  to  meet  the  interest  of  tho  dL'bt  abroad — 
say  seven  iTiillinnn ;   and  if  to  this  bo  added  the  very  great 
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bill  of  the  other  House.  It  may,  indeed,  be  modified,  to 
catch  a  few  Southern  votes ;  but  there  is  little  hazard  in 
saying  that  it  is  what  is  desired,  and  will  be  approached  as 
near  as  may  be  practicable.  It  is  on  such  a  tariff  that  you 
propose  to  rely  exclusively  for  revenue  to  maintain  the  public 
credit,  and  to  support  the  Government,  at  a  rate  of  expen- 
ditures graduated  by  the  highest  scale ;  and  this  you  ex- 
pect to  do  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  credit,  crippled 
condition  of  conmierce,  and  deranged  state  of  the  currency. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  influence  which  these,  and 
the  many  other  causes  that  might  be  enumerated,  must 
have  in  diminishing,  far  below  all  ordinary  calculation,  the 
income  from  such  a  tariff;  the  advanced  growth  of  our 
manufactures  in  most  of  the  important  branches ;  the  effects 
of  high  duties  on  the  articles  for  which  our  great  agricultural 
staples  are,  for  the  most  part,  exchanged ;  and  the  great 
extent  of  smuggling,  which  cannot  but  take  place  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country;  but  I  will  venture  to  teU 
yoa  that  you  will  be  utterly  disappointed  in  your  expecta- 
tion of  an  adequate  revenue  from  such  a  tariff.  The  income 
will  fall  far  short,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  will  receive 
a  shock  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  recover.  The  end  will 
be,  the  abandonment  of  your  system,  or  a  resort  to  internal 
taxes ;  when  an  entire  change  of  our  financial  system  will 
follow. 

Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill.  I  would  rather 
meet  the  difficulties  at  once,  than  to  contribute  to  postpone 
the  shock,  by  sustaining  a  system  which  I  solemnly  believe 
must  lead  to  such  dangerous  consequences.  I  would  rather 
let  the  patient  take  his  chance,  than  to  countenance,  what 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  dangerous  quackery.  But 
we  are  not  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  doing  nothing  or 
taking  this  bill  There  are  other,  and  safe  -and  speedy  mea- 
sures of  relief,  if  you  would  but  agree  to  abandon  your  sys- 
tem of  policy  and  adopt  them.     They  are  so  obvious,  that  I 


iiHiri  jiisuatle  mj'solf  that  thoy  liavo  been  overlooked; 
\\i\  :iiti  fried  to  Lclicvo  that  thoy  have  not  been  adopted 
riiiiH>)Mur  jmlicy  forbids  it.  If  you  could  be  persuaded 
I  \  ill  liiat,  and  tiiiltstitiitc  for  thiu  bill  a  provision  to  fund 
J'  'M'-taiiding  tnsisury  nutoa  in  six  percent.  Btocks,  pay- 
l"!'  in  fur,  five,  or  six  years  ;  to  surrender  the  public  lands, 
ml  iiK'lui'  tbcm  fjr  the  fuitliful  redemption  of  that  Btock; 
\u\  |i:is-  :i  jiiint  resolution  refusing  to  receive  the  notes  of 
^uil;s  tli.ji  deeliiiod  to  receive  your  treasury  notes  at  par, 
!!■  KiMikif  would  si>eedily  Ik;  freed  from  that  excess  which 
'  pn  v-i  s  iho  credit  of  treasury  notes,  and  the  residue  would 
«■  111  -I'll  (!  to  par  with  specie.  If  the  banks  agreed  to  re- 
ive iiM]ii, their  interest  and  tliat  of  the  Government  would 
'  I  iiil<i:ii'd  to  uphold  their  credit  at  par;  and,  if  not,  the 
[■■\  ili;ii  ihfv  wiidd  be  cxclnsivcly  refoived  with  specie  in 
,.■  I^ul.lir.lih- w.>u!d  -Ju-  a^'ivally  iiKivas,,!  d-miind  for 
..■ru.  wlii.l,  w-.iiM  liuv.-llu-s.iiiiM'tr.vl. 

niih  11   rv^\\.\   Kv-ri'iii  ul'  L't'iiiioniy 
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the  rich  and  powerful  bankers  of  Europe,  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  such  a  period.  I  would  adopt  any  expe- 
dient, or  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  to  avoid  such  dis- 
grace. Adopt  the  measures  I  have  suggested, — ^which,  in- 
stead of  a  sacrifice,  will  afford  relief  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  the  most  sanguine  can  anticipate  obtaining  supplies 
firom  abroad,  and  it  will  be  avoided.  I  can  imagine  but  one 
objection,  and  that  the  oft-repeated  one — your  system  forbids. 
Having  now  said  what  I  intended  in  reference  to  this 
measure,  let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  I  could  be  gov- 
emed  by  party  feeUngs  and  views  at  such  a  juncture  as  I 
conceive  this  to  be  in  our  affairs,  instead  of  the  solemn  and 
earnest  desire  I  feel  to  see  the  credit  of  the  Government 
restored,  and  the  country  extricated  from  its  present  diffi- 
culties, I  would  rejoice  to  see  the  party  opposed  to  me  pur- 
suing the  course  they  do.  I  feel  the  most  thorough  convic- 
tion that,  under  their  system,  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  improving,  will  grow  worse  and  worse  ;  and  will 
end,  if  persisted  in,  not  only  in  the  overthrow,  but  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  party,  and  affixing  permanent  odium  to 
their  measures  and  policy, — but,  in  the  mean  time,  with  no 
small  hazard  to  the  countrv  and  its  institutions. 


EEMARK8 

On  the  Bill  providing  for  further  remedial  justice  in 
the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  made  in 
the  Senate,  July  8th,  1842. 

[Messrs.  Linn,  Berrien,  Wright,  and  Cuthbert  having  finished 
their  remarks  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill  — ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  part 
in  this  debate,  for  he  had  examined  no  authorities;  but, 
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li>oldng  at  the  qiiCBtion  in  a  general  view,  it 
appeared  tu  him  to  bo  a  great  innovation,  not  only  upon  the 
constitutifin,  but  upon  the  law  of  nations.  Tbey  were  all 
well  aware  that  the  cane  of  McLeoJ  was  ^-indicated  upon  the 
grouiiil  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  UnlesR  he  wag 
greatly  iiiiataken  in  the  interpretation  of  this  bill,  its  provi- 
Bions  go  I'iir  beyond  the  limits  of  that  case,  and  comprehend 
a  variety  of  cases,  which  may  occur  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  If  his  impression  as  to  the  hiws  of  nations  in  regard 
to  this  [iiiint,  be  correct,  there  was  no  case,  in  time  of  peao^ 
in  which  the  authority  of  one  State  could  afford  immunity 
to  its  citl<:ens  or  subjuuts,  within  the  limits  of  another,  except 
to  persons  connected  with  the  diplomatic  or  commercial  r&* 
latious  of  the  country.  If  there  be  another,  he  called  on  tlw 
learned  Chairman  of  the  Gommitte«  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
point  out  an  instance  of  the  kind,  or  state  the  rmtliority  of 
any  respectable  writer  on  the  laws  of  nations  which  recog- 
nizes any  ntber. 
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United  States,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jurj  ?  Many 
other  cases  might  he  stated,  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  extend  far  beyond  the  case  of  McLeod,  to  which  we  aU 
know  it  owes  its  origin. 

But  the  provisions  of  this  bill  not  only  innovate  on  the 
laws  of  nations,  but  also  on  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. If  there  be  any  one  principle  in  which  all  parties  and 
all  writers  on  the  constitution  are  agreed,  it  is,  that  the 
(Jovemments  of  the  States  and  that  of  the  Union  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and,  in  their  respective  spheres,  su- 
preme, as  it  regards  each  other.  This  great  and  fundamen- 
tal principle  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  held  sacred  as  it 
regards  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments ;  but  not 
so  as  to  the  Judiciary.  From  the  beginning,  it  has  been 
departed  from  in  this  department.  Even  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  departed  more  or  less  from  it ;  but  the  departure 
was  slight,  compared  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place, 
and  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill.  If  it  should  become  a 
law,  so  far  from  that  department  of  the  State  Governments 
being  independent  and  supreme  in  its  proper  sphere,  it 
would  be  completely  subjected  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  all 
cases  whatever ;  while  the  latter  would  be  independent  and 
supreme  in  its  sphere,  as  it  regards  the  State  courts,  in  every 
case.  He  went  further,  and  asserted,  that  if  the  latter 
should  pass  beyond  its  constitutional  sphere,  and  assume  ju- 
risdiction which  notoriously  belongs  to  the  State  courts,  and 
over  which  it  has  no  right  whatever,  there  would  be  no 
remedy.  As  far,  then,  as  the  Judiciary  is  concerned,  the 
work  of  consolidation  would  be  consummated,  if  this  bill 
should  pass ;  and  this  would  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  which 
to  consummate  it  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  he  would  ask,  what  is  the  urgent  necessity  for  pass- 
ing such  a  bill  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  peace  of  the  country  from  being  disturbed ;  that  the 


SiaU'  triliiiiinls  cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  questions  in 
\\]i\--],  }]i-  foreign  relations  of  the  country  should  come  even 
iiK'iili'iiially  in  question.  Such  was  not  his  opinion.  The 
juilu'S  ol'  ilio  Sliite  courts  were  bound  by  oath  to  respect  the 
(■■'Ti>-liiini'iii;  and  tlie  cxiicricnce  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury h.il  |in)Vod  that  tliey  were  not  unmindful  of  the  obliga- 
limi  I'f  iln'iroath, — and  that  they  might  he  safely  trusted. 
Till'  viiy  lasc  which  gave  rise  to  tliis  bill  might  be  cited  as 
]iroiii'  iluu  they  might  be  safely  trusted.  Ko  trial  could  be 
niorv  fair  and  impartial  tlian  that  of  McLeod.  Nor  did  he 
think  that  foreign  i>owcrs  had  a  right  to  ask  us  to  moke  a 
cliari,.'!-  ill  the  character  of  our  institutions.  They  have  as 
^iii.il  a  li'.ht  to  hold  the  Union  responsible  for  the  decision 
111'  lin'  Slate  courts,  as  that  of  the  Federal,  on  a  question 
iiivi'l\iii;,' llie  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  What  more 
I'uuMiIi.'V.I.'^irfy  lint  ilo.ti-i,!cratiMnsooti]urt^'a  with  Ihe 
pcUT  ami  >a(;-ly  ..f  ili.'  I'-iiiitry  are  \n  .k>ci,!i.'  ]]iv  rjiii-slion, 
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participating  in  the  discussion,  and  spoke  without  prepara- 
tion ;  for  which  he  could  oflfer  no  excuse  but  the  want  of 
opportunity,  in  consequence  of  his  absence  when  the  subject 
was  under  discussion. 

[Here  Mr.  Cuthbert,  with  considerable  warmth,  referred  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  and  insisted  that  it  would  lead  to  war,  instead  of 
peace.  He  denounced,  with  much  vehemence,  its  provision  in  refer- 
ence to  the  power  of  foreign  governments  to  "  suspend,"  as  he  de- 
clared it,  "  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts."  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Berrien,  who  observed  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  rested  on  the 
domiciles  of  foreigners  abroad,  only  temporarily  found  in  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  He  made  other  comments  on  the  positions 
taken  by  Mr.  C,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  bill  would  not  interfere 
wiUi  the  rights  of  the  South.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said :  He  now  inferred  that  the  Senator 
cotdd  not  point  out  any  case,  or  show  any  authority,  where 
the  order  of  any  foreign  government  could  aflford  immunity 
beyond  the  limits  he  had  assigned. 

[Mr.  Berrien  said  the  McLeod  case  was  one  instance.] 

Mb.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  must  know  that  case  waa- 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  act  of  war — quaai 
war — and  therefore  excluded  from  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  which, 
by  the  by,  he  denied.  Now,  as  the  Senator  can  name  no 
other,  he  felt  justified  in  asserting  that  the  order  or  commis- 
sion of  a  foreign  government  could,  in  time  of  peace,  give 
no  protection  whatever  to  its  subjects  or  citizens  within  the 
limits  of  another  country,  except  in  the  case  he  had  referred 
to.  If  there  had  been  any  case  of  the  kind,  or  any  autho- 
rity in  favor  of  such  a  principle,  no  doubt  it  would  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chairman.  It  was  his  duty 
to  look  into  the  subject  before  he  undertook  to  report  such  a 
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bill  as  lliis ;  and  those  who  knew  Iiia  iadustry  and  atteDG) 
to  hi.-4  dutii>B,  will  not  doubt  he  did;   and  if  Le  knew  nc 
other,  it  imiy  be  taken  fur  gmntcd  that  nooe  other  exists. 
But  if  tlicra  be  no  other,  why  not  limit  the  provisions  of 
this  hill  tn  cases  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  McLeod  ?    Why 
go  furthiT  ?     It  will  not  do  to  say  thut,  if  the  laws  of  na- 
tions do  iLut  apply  but  to  cases  like  this,  no  injiiry  can  result. 
The  Kenator  knows  well,  that  neither  the  British  Govern- 
ment, imr  its  Minister  here,  prctcndtxl  to  limit  tlie  principle 
involved  in  that  case  within  the  narrow  bonnds  prescribed  ta    J 
it  in  the  discussion,  in  this  body.     It  was  tee,  and  not  t/ieg,    i 
who  chdsfj  to  consider  it  as  a  case  of  war.     They  placed  it     I 
on  the  bi'uiul  ground,  tliat  a  subject,  acting  under  the  onlci 
of  Itis  gnvLTcign,  was  amenable  for  his  acta  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try only  lo  his  sovereign ;  and  contended  that  the  nation,  -^ 
and  nut  the  individual,  was  rL'spuuKiblt'  for  his  acts.     Now, 
he  would  submit  thu  ijucstinn  inr  cuuaidoratiuu,  whether,  if 
this  bill,  iulruducud  under  sucli  circumtitaQcos,  aud  couched 
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TTnion,  as  one  of  the  independent  powers  of  the  world,  over 
sncli  aliens, — and  to  which  no  other  independent  people  eve^ 
before  submitted  ?  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  would  be  the  last  to  disregard  or  contract  their 
authority ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  extension 
of  a  principle  far  beyond,  he  believed,  what  they  ever  con- 
templated. He  could  not  regard  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
but  as  making  a  great  and  dangerous  innovation  on  those 
laws ; — and  this  under  circumstances  not  at  all  honorable  to 
this  Government. 

But  he  was  told  by  the  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  sup- 
posed case  that  he  had  stated, — ^we  had  nothing  to  fear, — 
for  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  had  decided  that  our  property 
in  our  slaves  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nations.  He 
would  ask  the  Chairman  whether  the  court  might  not,  in 
time,  change  their  decision  ?  Do  not  courts  often  change  ? 
Were  they  not  as  liable  to  change  as  other  departments  of 
Government  ?  And  if  they  should  change  on  this  point, 
where  would  be  our  security  ?  The  answer  of  the  Chairman 
had  no  weight  with  him.  The  constitution  left  this  and 
other  domestic  institutions  under  the  exclusive  protection  of 
State  laws  and  State  tribunals,  which  had  a  deep,  local,  and 
abiding  interest  in  their  protection ;  and  he,  for  one,  never 
would  submit  to  see  it  transferred  to  tribunals  which  had  no 
such  interest,  however  correct  their  decision  may  be  for  the 
time.  That  it  made  such  transfer,  in  fact,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, the  answer  of  the  Chairman  must  be  considered  as  an 
admission ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  raise  his 
hand  and  voice  against  a  bill  so  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous. He  felt  himself  called  on  by  the  highest  sense  of 
duty  to  resist  its  passage  ;  and  to  continue  his  resistance  to 
it,  should  it  pass,  till  it  should  be  expunged  from  the  statute 
book. 


On  the  Tariff  Bin,  delivered  in  tie  Senate,  July  iSt\ 
1S42. 

[Tlie  pniposilaon  Wng  U>  reduce  the  duty  on  cottou  baggiug — j 

Mr.  Calhohm  said  the  duty  proposed  by  Hub  bill  on  cot- 
ton bajjgiiig  waa  heavy,  and  would  act  oppressively  on  tlioao 
hi3  rcpresfuted,  and  the  whole  cotton  producing  States.  Firo 
cents  on  tliQ  ai^uarc  yard  equalled  6^  on  the  running.  Tba 
coBt  of  the  article  abroad,  thia  year,  was  from  4  to 
pence,  as  he  learned  by  a  letter  received  recently  irom 
highly  respectable  importing  house  in  Charlerton.  Assumil 
0  centa  to  be  the  average  cost,  a  duly  of  CJ  cents  on  tin 
running  j-ard  ^^'l>uk^  be  about  C8  jier  cent,  ad  valorem.  I 
would  take  Sj  yards  I'ur  a  bale  i>f  CMttun  of  400  jiouudg  ;— 
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estimating  the  average  price  for  the  year  at  7j  cents  per 
pound  (which,  he  apprehended,  was  too  high),  the  gross 
amount  of  the  crop  in  value  would  be  $60,000,000,  on  which 
91,422,222  would  be  about  2^  per  cent.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  loss  of  2^  bales  in  a  hundred,  or  1  in  37,  to  the  planter ; 
making  an  aggregate  loss  on  the  crop  of  47,400  bales.  Such 
would  be  the  amount  of  the  burden  on  the  cotton  planters, 
under  the  proposed  duties  on  bagging,  rope,  and  twine.  If  we 
were  now  deliberating  on  an  income  tax  to  raise  revenue  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Government, — instead  of  a  duty  on 
the  imports,  the  share  which  would  fall  on  the  cotton  plant- 
ers would  not  exceed  the  sum  proposed  to  be  levied  on  them 
by  the  duty  on  those  three  items.  The  annual  income  of 
the  people  of  this  Union  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
$1,200,000,000.  It  is  probably  much  more ;  but  on  this 
sum  a  tax  of  2  ^  per  cent,  would  give  a  revenue  of  $28,000,000 ; 
about  equal  to  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  by  this  bill. 
If,  to  this  heavy  burden,  there  be  added  the  heavy  list  of 
other  oppressive  duties  proposed  by  the  bill  on  almost  every 
article  consumed  by  the  cotton  planters,  and  which  they  can- 
not transfer  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  by  a  single  duty  in 
their  favor,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  burden  which  the  growers  of  this  great  staple  must  bear, 
should  this  bill  become  a  law. 

He  would  now  ask,  why  should  such  high  duties  be  laid 
on  the  articles  used  in  packing  and  baling  cotton  ?  He 
could  see  no  good  reason  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
to  him  that,  on  sound  principles,  and  according  to  analogy, 
they  ought  to  be  either  duty  free, — or  subject  to  a  very  light 
one,  or  at  least  entitled  to  drawback  on  the  shipment  of  the 
cotton  abroad.  The  process  of  ginning  and  packing  the  cot- 
ton, after  it  has  been  cultivated  and  harvested,  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  a  manufacture.  It  takes  more  machinery,  and 
is  more  expensive,  than  many  which  are  highly  favored  by 
this  bill ;  and  it  would  be  but  just  to  place  the  materials 
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Ill'  process  (the  bagging,  rope,  and  twine)  on 
ii:;  as  ihoBC  which  enter  into  the  procesB  of 
lilies — such  as  dye-Btuffs,  raw  hides,  and  others 
^ue  exempt  from  duty,  or  subject  to  very  light 
I'll  ion,  under  this  bill.  Indeed,  they  are  en- 
tkvorable  consideration.  Most  of  the  articles 
'  (lie  used  are  sold  at  home ;  and  the  increased 
it  of  the  duties,  may  be  laid  on  in  their  sale. 

case  of  cotton.  That  is,  for  the  most  part, 
line  not  a  cent  more  can  be  had  for  duties 
ill  tliis  light,  thoy  come  fairly  under  the  draw- 

;ls  ap])lied  in  the  case  of  refined  sugar  from 
II  .siigiir,  or  rum  from  imported  molasses,  and 
li,  nil  shipnicnt  abroad,  are  allowed  a  drawback 
IS.',!  in  Ihi'ir  Tiianufacture.  The 
^11. .11-  as  ill    the  oilier.      Tlw 
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fixing  the  price  he  gives.  The  bagging,  rope,  and  twine,  on 
a  crop  of  2,000,000  of  bales,  would  weigh  at  least  30,000,000 
of  pounds — equal  to  $200,000  in  value,^-estiniating  the 
price  of  cotton  at  the  lowest  rates — ^a  sum  rather  too  large 
for  the  buyer  or  the  manufacturer  to  present  as  a  gift  to  the 
factors  annually.  They  are  not  quite  so  generous  as  to  do  it 
intentionally,  and  too  sagacious  to  do  it  by  mistake.  But 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  has  read  from  the 
documents,  that  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  bagging  import- 
ed in  1840  was  not  quite  3,000,000  of  yards  ;  and  that,  at 
five  cents  a  yard,  it  would  give  a  revenue  of  only  $150,000. 
Does  he  intend  it  should  be  inferred  that  only  this  amount 
would  be  used  in  packing  a  crop  of  2,000,000  of  bales  ?  On 
this — ^if  the  whole  amount  necessary  to  be  used  had  been 
imported — it  would  have  given  only  that  small  amount  of 
revenue,  under  the  duty  proposed  in  this  bill  ?  If  either  be 
intended,  he  greatly  mistakes.  Against  such  inference,  he 
(Mr.  C.)  appealed  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
both  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
bagging  required  for  a  bale  of  cotton  of  400  poimds,  and  to 
every  one  capable  of  making  the  most  simple  calculation, 
what  would  be  the  number  of  yards  required  for  a  crop,  such 
as  he  assumed  the  present  would  be  ;  and  what  the  amount 
of  the  duty  would  be  at  the  rate  proposed. 

But  the  fact  stated  by.  the  Chairman-  is  important,  and 
leads  to  very  important  conclusioils,  though  very  different 
from  what  he  intended.  Though  it  does  riot  prove  that  only 
3,000,000  of  yards  were  required,  or  that  the  propoiJ|(pl  duty 
on  bagging  would  only  give  $150,000,  if  all  used  were  im- 
ported, it  conclusively  proves  that  only  this  amount  passed 
through  the  custom-house  and  paid  duty,  and  that  the  re- 
sidue did  not  pay  duties.  Now,  it  is  of  no  small  importance 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount  excluded  by  the  domestic 
article,  in  consequence  of  the  duty,  compared  to  that  im- 
ported,— when  we  have  before  us  the  question  of  imposing 
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8uch  a  duty  as  that  proposed  by  this  biU.  Two  millions  of 
bales  would,  at  five  and  a  half  yards  to  the  bale,  require 
eleven  millions  of  yards  ;  so  that,  if  only  three  were  import- 
ed, eight  would  have  to  be  supplied  at  home — a  pretty  laige 
proportion  of  the  whole,  one  would  suppose,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kentucky  manufacturers.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  point  of 
no  little  importance  to  know  what  was  the  duty  in  1840  on 
bagging.  It  had  been  much  reduced  under  the  compro- 
mise, and  he  supposed  was  something  less  than  three  cents 
the  yard.*  This  amount  was  sufficient  to  exclude  eight- 
elevenths  of  the  bagging  used  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
fact,  and  with  the  profession  (daily  repeated  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill)  that  they  only  aim  at  a  fair  competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  articles,  it  is  proposed  to 
double  nearly  the  duty — and  that,  too,  under  a  bill  declared 
to  be  for  revenue,  and  not  protection  !  This  duty,  then, 
comparatively  low  as  it  was,  so  excluded  the  imported  bag- 
ging, as  to  give  a  revenue  less  than  $100,000.  And  what  do 
you  suppose.  Sir,  would  have  been  the  result,  had  it  been 
five,  instead  of  three  cents  the  yard  ?  The  probability  is, 
—either  the  entire  exclusion,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  imported 
article,  and  little  or  no  revenue.  Such,  at  least,  would  have 
been  the  efiect,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  seem  agreed,  that  cotton  bagging  cannot  be  made 
in  their  State  at  less  than  sixteen  cents  the  yard  ;  and  that, 
if  the  duty  is  not  raised  to  five  cents,  the  manufactm^  must 
stop.  But  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  think  so.  He  believed  that 
they  would  still  go  on.  But,  if  not,  and  the  whole  revenue, 
at  two  cents  duty  on  the  running  yard,  as  he  proposed,  of 
$220,000,— which  would  be  $40,000  more  than  what  would 
be  received  at  six  cents  the  yard,  on  3,000,000  of  yards,  sup- 
posing that  that  quantity  would  be  still  imported  imder  so  high 
a  duty — ^it  is  clear  that  five  cents  the  square  yard,  or  six  the 

*  It  was  293  cents  per  yard. 
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ninning,  would  be  a  duty  for  protection,  and  not  for  revenue. 
He  would  not  undertake  the  task  of  attempting  to  discrimi- 
nate between  incidental  and  protective  duties  for  manufac- 
tures ;  but  he  would  assert  that,  whenever  a  duty  was  raised 
80  high  as  to  diminish  the  revenue, — that  is,  to  reduce  it  be- 
low the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  article, — it  could  not  justly  be  considered  a  revenue 
duty.  The  excess  of  duty  above  the  point  of  the  greatest 
revenue  would  be  exclusively  for  protection  ;  and  protection 
would,  in  such  cases,  be  clearly  the  principle,  and  revenue 
but  the  incident.  But  he  did  not  think  that  two  cents  duty 
on  the  yard  would  stop  the  manufactures  of  bagging,  though 
it  would  probably  greatly  increase  the  imported  article,  as 
six  cents  on  the  running  yard  would  diminish  it.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  great  fallacy  in  what  is  called  pro- 
tection ;  but  he  would  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  on  that 
point  for  some  other  stage  of  the  discussion. 

We  are  also  told  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  was  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duty,  or  that  the  loss  of  the  planter  was 
equal  to  the  duty.  Fortunately  the  facts  brought  out  on  this 
occasion  were  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine, 
that  duties  did  not  increase  prices.  From  undoubted  infor- 
mation in  his  possession,  as  he  had  already  stated,  the  in- 
voice price  of  imported  bagging  this  year  may  be  put  down 
at  about  nine  cents  the  running  yard.  Allow  one  cent  per 
yard  for  the  expense  of  delivering  it  in  Charieston  (which  he 
supposed  would  be  near  the  truth),  and  six  cents  duty  on 
the  running  yard  ;  and  the  cost  in  Charleston,  including 
all,  would  be  sixteen  cents  the  yard — ^precisely  what  is  said 
to  be  the  cost  of  the  article  at  Louisville.  Assuming  the 
per  cent,  laid  on  for  profit  by  the  dealers  in  both  places 
to  be  the  same,  it  would  follow  that  the  Carolina  plant- 
ers, and  those  of  the  Southwest,  who  get  from  Kentucky, 
would  pay  the  same  price  for  their  bagging  ;  with  this  dif- 
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fcrence — tliat  for  every  yard  the  former  xisvd,  they  wot 

pay  six  cfuts  into  the  treasury  ;  while,  from  the  latter, 
who  would  pay  as  much  for  the  article,  tho  treasury  would 
not  reccivo  a  cent.  Now  it  h  certain,  that,  were  it  not 
for  llie  duty,  the  planters  of  the  Southwest  would,  after 
jiajiiig  llic  duty,  get  the  imported  bagging  as  cheap,  or 
nearly  sn,  as  the  CftroUna  planters  do. 

Now,  assuming  that,  under  a  duty  of  eii  cents  the  nin- 
uing  yaril,  3,000,000  of  yards  would  still  be  imported,  the 
revenue  from  it  woultl  bo  $180,000  ;  and  would,  on  the  BUp- 
poaition  tliat  11,000,000  yards  would  bo  required,  leave 
8,000,000  yards  to  bo  supplied  at  lioine,  and  on  which 
the  pliintprs  would  lose  a  sum  equal  to  the  duty — that  ia, 
8480,000  ;  but  which  does  not  go  into  the  treasury, — and 
which  must,  on  the  suppoaition,  go  either  to  the  manufiic- 
lurers  or  lie  lost  to  the  cummuiiity.  If  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  are  to  be  relied  un,  tlie  profits  of  tlie  manu- 
facturers wniild  be  small  ;  uud,  of  intirse,  but  a  small  portion 
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be  justified  ?     It  is  either  wanton  oppression,  or  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  great  interest  on  which  it  is  imposed. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  the 

Senate,  August  5th,  1842. 

Mr.  President  :  The  Tariff  Bill  of  1828  has,  by  com- 
mon consent,  been  called  the  Bill  of  Abominations ;  but, 
bad  as  that  was,  this — ^all  things  considered — is  worse.  It 
is,  in  the  first  place,  worse,  because  it  is  more  onerous ;  not 
that  the  duties  are  on  an  average  higher — for  they  are  pro- 
bably less,  by  about  10  per  cent.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will 
average  about  36  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  aggregate  of 
the  imports ;  and  that  averaged,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mate that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  about  46.  But  this 
difference  is  more  than  made  up  by  other  considerations ; 
and,  among  them,  that  allowed  long  credit  for  the  payment 
of  the  duties ;  this  requires  them  to  be  paid  in  cash,  which 
will  add  to  their  burden  not  less  than  4  or  5  per  cent. 
Again :  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  prices  on  almost 
all  articles;  which  increases,  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
rate  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  all  specific  duties — probably 
not  much  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  which,  considering  the  num- 
ber and  the  importance  of  the  articles  on  which  they  are 
laid  in  this  bill,  will  much  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 
To  these  may  be  added  its  arbitrary  and  oppressive  provi- 
sions for  valuing  goods,  and  collecting  duties,  with  the  fact 
that  it  goes  into  operation,  without  notice,  immediately  on 
its  passage,  which  would  fall  heavily  on  the  commercial  inter- 
est ;  and  the  undue  weight  it  would  impose  on  the  less 
wealthy  portions  of  the  community,  in  consequence  of  the 
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higher  duties  it  laja  on  coarse  articles  of  general  oonsDnpi' 

tion. 

It  in,  in  the  oext  place,  worse,  liecauBC,  if  it  sLould  be- 
comL'  a  lini',  it  would  become  bo  under  circumstances  Btitl 
mory  iAjwIionaWe  than  did  tho  Tariff  of  182S.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  fact  that,  if  it  should,  it  would  entirely  Buper- 
acdc  the  Compromise  Act,  and  violate  pledges  ojienly  givta 
liere  in  Ihis  Chamber,  by  its  distinguished  author,  and  tho 
present  Guveraor  of  Maeeachueetts,  then  a  member  of  this 
body — lh.it,  if  we  of  the  South  would  adhoro  to  the  com- 
promise wliilo  it  waa  operating  favorably  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interust,  they  would  stand  by  it  when  it  came  to  opcrata 
favorably  tu  us.  I  pass,  also,  without  dwelling  on  tho  fact, 
thatitprojiosesto  repeal  the  provisiou  in  the  Act  of  Distribo- 
tion,  which  declares  that  the  act  Bhould  ceaae  to  op^afe  if 
the  duties  should  he  raised  above  20  per  cent. — a  provision, 
mtluiut  which  neither  that  nur  the  Bankrupt  Bill  could  have 
become  a  law, — and  whieii  was  inserted  under  circiinistances 
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aUe  dnration  both  of  increase  and  reduction  of  duties,  and 
their  cflTects  respectively  on  the  industry  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  enables  us  to  compare,  from  authentic 
public  documents,  the  results.  It  is  most  triumphantly  in 
favor  of  reduction,  though  made  under  circumstances  most 
adverse  to  it,  and  most  favorable  to  increase.  I  have,  on 
another  occasion  during  this  session,  shown,  from  the  com- 
mercial tables  and  other  authentic  sources,  that,  during  the 
eight  years  of  high  duties,  the  increase  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  of  our  tonnage,  both  coastwise  and  foreign,  was 
almost  entirely  arrested ;  and  that  the  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  actually  fell  off,  although  it  was  a  period  ex* 
empt  firom  any  general  convulsion  in  trade  or  derangement 
of  the  currency.  On  the  same  occasion,  I  also  showed  that 
the  eight  years  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  which  followed, 
were  marked  by  an  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  every 
branch  of  industry — agricultural,  commercial,  navigating, 
and  manufacturing.  Our  exports  of  domestic  productions, 
and  our  tonnage,  increased  fully  a  third,  and  our  manufac- 
tuies  still  more ;  and  this,  too,  under  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  an  inflated,  unsteady  currency,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  commerce  deranged  and  broken.  And  yet,  with 
this  flood  of  light  from  authentic  documents  before  us,  what 
are  we  about  to  do  ?  To  pass  this  bill,  and  to  restore  the 
old,  and,  as  was  hoped,  exploded  system  of  restrictions  and 
prohibitions,  under  the  false  guise  of  a  revenue  bill, — as  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

Yes,  Senators,  we  are  told  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  others  who  advocate  it,  that  this  bill 
is  intended  for  revenue,  and  that  of  1828  was  for  protection ; 
and  it  is  on  this  assumption  they  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two,  and  hope  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  mea- 
sure. It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  bill  of  1828  was  for  pro- 
tection. The  treasury  was  then  well  replenished,  and  not  an 
additional  dollar  was  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
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redeem  the  pledge,  so  often  and  solemnly  given  before  the 
election,  that  the  expenditures  should  be  greatly  reduced  be- 
low what  they  then  were,  and  be  brought  down  to  seventeen, 
sixteen,  and  even  as  low  as  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually? Has  not  their  course  been  directly  the  reverse, 
since  they  came  into  power  ?  Have  they  not  surrendered 
one  of  the  two  great  sources  of  revenue — ^the  public  lands ; 
raised  the  expenditure  from  twenty-one  or  two  millions,  to 
twenty-seven  annually ;  and  increased  the  public  debt  from 
five  and  a  half  to  more  than  twenty  millions  ?  And  has  not 
all  this  been  done,  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  that  the  real  design  was  to  create  a  necessity 
for  duties,  vrfth  the  express  view  of  aflFording  protection  to 
manufactures  ?  Have  they  not,  indeed,  told  us,  again  and 
again,  through  their  great  head  and  organ,  that  the  two 
great  and  indispensable  measures  to  relieve  the  country  from 
existing  embarrassments  were,  a  Protective  Tariff,  and  a 
National  Bank  ?  And  is  it,  then,  uncharitable  to  assert 
that  the  expenditures,  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  just 
and  economical  wants  of  the  Government,  have  been  raised 
to  what  they  are,  with  the  design  of  passing  this  bill  in  the 
only  way  it  could  be  passed — under  the  guise  of  revenue  ? 

But,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  amount  it  proposes  to 
raise  is  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  expenditures  themselves  were  necessary, 
— ^the  Chairman  must  still  go  one  step  further,  to  make  good 
his  assertion  that  this  is  a  bill  for  revenue,  and  not  for  pro- 
tection. He  must  show  that  the  duties  it  proposes  are  laid 
on  revenue,  and  not  on  protective  principles. 

No  two  things.  Senators,  are  more  different  than  duties 
for  revenue  and  protection.  They  are  as  opposite  as  light 
and  darkness.  The  one  is  friendly,  and  the  other  hostile,  to 
the  importation  of  the  article  on  which  they  may  be  imposed. 
Bevenue  seeks  not  to  exclude  or  diminish  the  amount  im- 
ported; on  the  contrary,  if  that  should  be  the  result,  it 
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neither  dm^iied  oor  desired  it.  While  it  takes,  it  ■ 
and  patron izt' a,  that  it  may  Uiko  more,  It  la  tin 
every  ri'S]it;<Jl.,  with  protection.  It  eeeltB,  diroctlr, 
UF  dimimiti^m.  It  is  tlio  dcsirod  result ;  and,  if  it  fiuls  IB 
that,  it  fat!.-'  iii  its  object.  But,  although  ao  hostile  in  cha- 
racter, tliL'v  iifo  intimately  blended  in  practice.  Every  duty 
imposed  im  i>u  article  ni&nnfiictiired  in  the  conntiy,  if  it  be 
not  raiseil  fo  thepoint  of  prohihition,  will  give  some  revenue; 
and  every  niu^  laid  for  revenue,  be  it  ever  so  low,  must  afibrd 
Gome  jirutcction,  08  It  is  called.  But,  notwithstanding  they 
arc  BO  hlendcd  ia  pnu:tice,  plain  find  intelligible  rules  may  bo 
laid  down,  hy  wtich  the  one  may  bo  bo  distinguished  from 
the  otlitT,  as  never  to  bo  confounded.  To  make  a  duty  a 
revenue,  and  not  a  protective  duty,  it  is  iodiBpowsablo,  in  the 
first  }ilace,  that  it  should  be  necessaiy  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Oovfmnient ;  and,  in  llm  nr>\t,  llini  Hi>'  i-xjuii- 
diturcs  themselves  shuiiM  hf  in'i^es.saiT  fur  t]ic-  Mi|i|iiiit  nl'  tlio 
fioverrinicnt,  wiiiiuut  lliu  ik'fifit  buint;  ciiiiaed   iiitontioniillv, 
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i&st  that  all  the  intermediate  space  between  the  maximum 
point  and  that  to  which  it  may  be  raised,  would  be  purely 
protective  and  not  at  all  for  revenue.  Another  rule  remains  to 
be  laid  down,  drawn  from  the  facts  just  stated,  still  more 
important  than  the  preceding,  as  far  as  the  point  under 
consideration  is  involved.  It  results  from  the  facts  stated, 
that  any  given  amount,  other  than  the  maximum,  may  be 
collected  on  any  article,  by  two  distinct  rates  of  duty — the 
one  above  the  maximum  point,  and  the  other  below  it.  The 
lower  is  the  revenue  rate,  and  the  higher  the  protective;  and 
all  the  intermediate  is  purely  protective,  whatever  it  be 
called,  and  involves,  to  that  extent,  the  principle  of  prohi- 
bition, as  perfectly  as  if  raised  so  high  as  to  exclude  impor- 
tation totally.  It  follows,  that  all  duties  not  laid  strictly 
for  revenue,  are  purely  protective,  whether  called  incidental 
or  not ;  and  hence  the  distinction  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  immediately  on  my  left  (Mr.  Sevier),  between  in- 
cidental and  accidental  protection,  is  not  less  true  and  philo- 
sophical than  striking.  The  latter  is  the  only  protection 
compatible  with  the  principles  on  which  duties  for  revenue 
are  laid. 

This  bilL  regarded  as  a  revenue  bill,  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  any  one  of  these  rules.  That  it  cannot  as  to  the  two. 
first,  has  already  been  shown.  That  some  of  the  duties 
amount  to  prohibition,  has  been  admitted  by  the  Chairman. 
To  those  he  admits,  a  long  list  of  others  might  be  added.  I 
have  in  my  drawer  an  enumeration  of  many  of  them,  fur- 
nished by  an  intelligent  and  experienced  merchant ;  but  I 
will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  reading  the  cata^ 
logue.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  duties  on  the  protected. 
articles  exceed  the  maximum  point  of  revenue,  will  not  be 
denied  ;  and  that  there  are  few  or  none  imposed  on  protected, 
articles,  on  which  an  equal  revenue  might  not  be  raised  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty,  will  be  admitted.  As,  then,  every  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  is  stamped  with  protection,  it  is  as  much  a 
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l)ill  fur  protection  aa  tliat  of  1828.  Wherein,  then,  doM  il 
differ  ?  Ill  thia  :  that  went  openly,  boldly,  and  manfully  for 
protectiuii ;  aad  this  assumes  the  giUBO  of  ruvcnne.  That 
carried  thu  drawn  dagger  iii  its  hand  ;  and  this  coa«cal8  it 
in  its  Li  IS!  ■111.  That  imposed  the  hunieu  of  protection — ■ 
burden  fu-liuitted  to  bo  unjust,  unequal,  and  opprcBBive,  bat 
it  was  the  only  burden ;  but  this  superadds  tlitf  weight  of 
its  falsi;  guise — a  heavy  debt,  extravagant  expenditures,  the 
loss  of  jiublic  lands,  aud  the  prostration  of  public  orcdit, 
with  the  intent  of  concealing  its  purpose.  And  thia,  too, 
may  be  iidJeil  to  the  other  objections,  which  makes  it  worea 
than  its  ]iiodcceaflor  in  abomination. 

I  am,  SouatofB,  now  brought  to  the  important  qucstioD, 
Why  sliiiiild  such  a  bill  pass  ?  Who  asks  for  it,  aad  on  what 
ground  ?  It  cornea  ostensibly  from  the  manufacturing  m- 
terest.  I  s.ay  ostensibly ;  for  I  sbull  show,  in  the  sequel, 
that  there  arc  other  und  uioro  ]"juert'iil  interests  among  ita 
advnejites  and  siijipurlers.      And  on  what  sounds  do  they 
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not  a  little  odious  ;  difficult  to  be  defended  on  the  principles 
of  equity,  justice,  or  the  constitution — or  to  be  enforced,  if  it 
could  be.  Do  they  ask  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  them, 
to  make  up  for  low  prices  ?  or,  in  other  words,  do  they  ask 
for  a  bounty  ?  No  ;  that  would  be  rather  too  open,  oppres- 
sive, and  indefensible.  How,  then,  do  they  ask  it  to  be 
done  ?  By  putting  down  competition,  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  on  the  products  of  others,  so  as  to  give  them  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  market,  or  at  least  a  decided  advantage  over 
others ;  and  thereby  enable  them  to  sell  at  higher  prices. 
Stripped  of  all  disguise,  this  is  their  request ;  and  this  they 
call  protection.  Protection,  indeed  !  Call  it  tribute, — ^levy, 
—exaction, — n^onopoly, — plunder; — or,  if  these  be  too 
harsh,  call  it  charity,  assistance,  aid — any  thing  rather  than 
protection,  with  which  it  has  not  a  feature  in  common. 

Considered  in  this  milder  light,  where,  Senators,  will  you 
find  the  power  to  give  the  assistance  asked  ?  Or,  if  that 
can  be  found,  how  can  you  reconcile  it  to  the  principles  of 
justice  or  equity  to  grant  it  ?  But  suppose  this  to  be  over- 
come, I  ask,  arc  you  prepared  to  adopt  a  principle,  that,  when- 
ever any  branch  of  industry  is  sufifering  from  depressed 
prices,  it  is  your  duty  to  call  on  all  others  to  assist  it  ?  Such 
is  the  broad  principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  is 
asked  ;  and  what  would  it  be,  if  carried  out,  but  equalization 
of  income  ?  And  what  this,  but  agrarianism  as  to  income  ? 
And  in  what  would  that  diflfer,  in  effect,  from  the  agrarian- 
ism of  property,  which  you,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, profess  so  much  to  detest  ?  But,  if  you  are  not  ready 
to  carry  out  the  principle  in  its  full  extent,  are  you  prepared 
to  restrict  it  to  a  single  class — the  manufacturers  ?  Will 
you  give  them  the  great  and  exclusive  advantage  of  having 
the  right  of  demanding  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, whenever  their  profits  are  depressed  below  the  point 
of  remuneration  by  vicissitudes  to  which  all  others  are  exposed. 
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•  •so  all  th CEO  difficulties  EurmouDtcd  ;  there  ia 

0  assistance  ia  aaked,  wbicli  on  no  principle  of 
.-,  or  reason,  can  he  violated — and  that  ia,  to 
II  careful  and  cautious  exaiuinatioD,  whether, 
needed  by  the  jiarty  asking ;  and,  if  it  be, 
;iL'  of  wliiiiu  it  is  iisked  can  affurd  to  give  it  or 
nnk  'vchetlier  any  such  cxaininatioQ  has  been 
liie  Finance  Committee,  wliich  reported  this 
>iiimittce  on  Maniittictures,  to  wliich  the  nu- 
ijiis  have  been  referretl,  or  any  member  of  the 
.•supports  this  bill,  made  an  impartial  or  careful 
in  onler  to  ascertain  wlictlier  tliey  who  ask  aid 
tliL'ir  manufactures  without  higher  prices  ?  Or, 
\<'u  themselves  the  least  trouble  to  ascertain 
■  iIht  portinns  of  l!n>  ciminnuiity  could  aifurd  to 
■},'■!■  y  \Villa!iy,.nr|,r.-l.-i„l  lh',1  !,.■  lui^  I-'  I  ,.ui 
.-  iiit<T,.>ts  Willi  wliirlL  I  :,\n  in>livi,liially  o^ii- 
.■  lu-.ml  >.f  ii.iM.rli  iiMMiirv:  ;ui-lr^iii  ;uM  l\ir- 
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if  the  community,  without  consulting  them,  with  all  the 
provisions  necessary  for  extorting  the  amount  in  the  prompt- 
est manner.  Government  is  to  descend  from  its  high  ap- 
pointed duty,  and  become  the  agent  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  extort,  under  the  guise  of  protection,  tribute  from 
the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  thus  defeat  the  end  of  its 
institution,  by  perverting  powers,  intended  for  the  protection 
of  all,  into  the  means  of  oppressing  one  portion  for  the  ben- 
efit of  another. 

But  there  never  yet  has  been  devised  a  scheme  of  empty- 
ing the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  the  community  into  those 
of  the  other,  however  unjust  or  oppressive,  for  which  plausi- 
ble reasons  could  not  be  found  ;  and  few  have  been  so  prolific 
of  such,  as  that  under  consideration.  Among  them,  one  of 
the  most  plausible  is,  that  the  competition,  which  is  asked 
to  be  excluded,  is  that  of  foreigners.  The  competition  is 
represented  to  be  between  home  and  foreign  industry  ;  and 
he  who  opposes  what  is  asked,  is  held  up  as  a  friend  to  foreign, 
and  the  enemy  to  home  industry,  and  is  regarded  as  very 
little  short  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country.  I  take  issue 
on  the  fact.  I  deny  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any  competi- 
tion between  home  and  foreign  industry,  but  through  the 
latter ;  and  assert  that  the  real  competition,  in  all  cases,  is 
and  must  be,  between  one  branch  of  home  industry  and  an- 
other. To  make  good  the  position  taken,  I  rely  on  a  simple 
fact,  which  none  will  deny — that  imports  are  received  in  ex- 
change for  exports.  From  that,  it  follows,  if  there  be  no 
export  trade,  there  will  be  no  import  trade ;  and  that  to  cut 
off  the  exports,  is  to  cut  off  the  imports.  It  is,  then,  not 
the  imports,  but  the  exports  which  are  exchanged  for  them, 
and  without  which  they  would  not  be  introduced  at  all,  that 
causes,  in  reality,  the  competition.  It  matters  not  how  low 
the  wages  of  other  countries  may  be,  and  how  cheap  their 
productions,  if  we  have  no  exports,  they  cannot  compete 
with  ours. 
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;il  competition,  then,  is  witli  that  industry  which 
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li.'  :iiticlos  fartisport,  ami  which  purchases  them, 

s  ihrm  aliroati,  iind  brings  back  the  imported  arti- 
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li:iii'j;i/  for  IhL'm  ;  and  the  real  complaint  is,  that 
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ii|.l'iye(lc!m  furnish  the  market  cheaper  than  those 
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Ui-i  mo  arlicles  similar  to  the  imporlcd  ;  and  what, 

il,     lIHlll. 

is  ;i-ked,  is, — that  this  cheaper   process  of  eup- 

J. Kill-  iIk 

iii;nket  should  bo  ta.\cd,  by  imposing  high  duties 

i[.i.it;ition  of  liic  arlick's  reeeived  in  exchange  for 
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>rlrd,  in  order  to  give  the  dearer  a  monopoly, — so 

y  Hi'll  its  products  tbi-  higher  prices.     It  is,  in  fact. 

JL  wiiiriiii' 

111!   Iho  part  of  the  niauufacturing  industry,  and 
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■Lit.'il  with  it,  against  the  export  industry  of  the 
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V,  ;iiii!  tbo.se  associated  with  it.     Now,  I  ask,  what 
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"Jil   iiidiitilry  ?     Wh:tt  is  tlie  anioiiiit  produced  ? 
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tion  this  vast  machinery, — of  which  our  great  commercial 
cities,  and  numerous  ships,  which  whiten  the  ocean,  are  but 
a  small  part.  A  careful  examination  of  the  returns  of  the 
statistics  accompanying  the  census,  would  aflford  a  probable 
estimate  ;  and  on  the  faith  of  such  examination,  made  by  a 
friend,  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  saying  that  it  exceeds 
those  employed  in  manufacturing,  with  the  associated  indus- 
try necessary  to  furnish  them  with  supplies,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  ten  to  one.     It  is  probably  much  greater. 

Such  is  the  export  industry  of  the  country ;  such  its 
amount ;  such  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  ;  such 
the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  branches  ;  and  such  the 
proportion  in  numbers  which  those  who  are  employed  in  it, 
directly  and  indirectly,  bear  to  those  who  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, employed  in  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  this  vast 
and  various  amount  of  industry  employed  at  home,  and 
drawing  from  the  forest,  the  water,  and  the  soil,  as  it  were 
by  creation,  this  immense  suri)lu8  wealth  to  be  sent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  the  productions  of  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
which  is  stigmatized  as  foreign  industry  !  And  it  is  this, 
Senators,  which  you  are  now  called  on  to  tax,  by  imposing 
the  high  duties  proposed  in  this  bill  on  the  articles  imported 
in  exchange,  in  order  to  exclude  them,  in  whole  or  part,  for 
the  supposed  benefit  rf  a  very  minor  interest,  which  chooses 
to  regard  itself  as  exclusively  entitled  to  your  protection  and 
fevor.  Are  you  prepared  to  respond  favorably  to  the  call, 
by  voting  for  this  bill  ?  Waiving  the  high  questions  of 
justice  and  constitutional  power,  I  propose  to  examine,  in 
the  next  place,  the  mere  question  of  expediency ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  operation  of  these  high  protective  duties — 
tracing,  first,  their  eflects  on  the  manufacturing  interest  in- 
tended to  be  benefited  ;  and  afterwards  on  the  export  inter- 
est, against  which  they  are  directed. 

And  here  let  me  say,  before  I  enter  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  that  I  am  no  enemy  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 
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On  the  contrary,  few  regard  it  with  greater  favor,  oi 
place  a  higher  estimate  on  its  importance,  than  mysdl 
Accordmg  to  my  conception,  the  great  advance  made  in  the 
arts  hy  mechanical  and  chemical  inventions  and  discoveries, 
in  the  last  three  or  four  generations,  has  done  more  for 
civilization,  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  race,  than  all 
other  causes  combined  in  the  same  period.  With  this  im- 
pression, I  behold  with  pleasure  the  prepress  of  the  arts  in 
every  department,  and  look  to  them,  mainly,  as  the  great 
means  of  bringing  about  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  with 
all  the  accompanying  blessings,  physical,  political,  and  moraL 
It  is  not  to  them,  nor  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  I  ob- 
ject ;  but  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  unjust,  the  unconstitu- 
tional, the  mistaken  and  pernicious  means  of  bettering  their 
condition  by  what  is  called  the  protective  system. 

In  tracing  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  high  protec* 
tive  duties  proposed  by  the  bill,  I  shall  suppose  all  the 
grounds  assumed  by  its  advocates  to  be  true ;  that  the  low 
prices  complained  of  are  caused  by  the  imports  received  in 
exchange  for  exports ;  that  the  imports  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  taken  possession  of  the  market ;  and  that  the  impo- 
sition of  high  duties  proposed  on  the  imports  would  exclude 
them  either  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent ;  and  that  the  market, 
in  consequence,  would  be  relieved,  and  be  followed  by  the 
rise  of  price  desired.  I  assume  all  to  be  as  stated,  because 
it  is  the  supposition  most  favorable  to  those  who  ask  for 
high  duties,  and  the  one  on  which  they  rely  to  make  out 
their  case.  It  is  my  wish  to  treat  the  subject  with  the 
utmost  fairness,  having  no  other  object  in  view  but  truth. 

According,  then,  to  the  supposition,  the  first  leadii^ 
effect  of  these  high  protective  duties  would  be  to  exclude  the 
imported  articles,  against  wnich  they  are  asked,  either  en- 
tirely, or  to  a  great  extent.  If  they  should  fail  in  this,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  would  fail  in  the  immediate  object  de- 
sired,— and  that  the  whole  would  be  an  abortion      What 
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thezii  I  ask,  must  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  articles  against  which  the  protective  duties  are 
proposed  to  be  laid  ?  The  answer  is  clear.  The  portion  of 
the  exports  which  would  have  been  exchanged  for  them, 
must  then  return  in  the  unprotected  and  free  articles  ;  and, 
among  the  latter,  specie,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the 
manufacturers  at  home  the  supplies  which,  but  for  the  duties, 
would  have  been  purchased  abroad.  And  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  this,  but  to  turn  the  exchange,  artificially,  in 
our  favor,  as  against  other  countries,  and  in  favor  of  the 
manufacturing  portion  of  the  country,  as  against  all  others  ? 
And  what  would  this  be,  but  an  artificial  concentration  of 
the  specie  of  the  country  in  the  manufacturing  region,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  currency  from 
that  cause,  and  still  more  from  the  discounts  of  the  banks  ? 
I  next  ask,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  expansion,  but 
that  of  raising  prices  there  ?  and  what  of  this,  but  of  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  manufacturing,  and  that  continu- 
ing till  the  increased  expense  shall  raise  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing so  high,  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  article, 
with  the  addition  of  the  duty,  when  the  importations  will 
again  commence,  and  an  additional  duty  be  demanded  ? 

This  inevitable  result  would  be  accelerated  by  two  causes. 
The  effect  of  the  duty  in  preventing  importation  would 
cause  a  falling  off  of  the  demand  abroad,  and  a  consequent 
falling  off,  temporarily,  of  price  there.  The  extent  would 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  falling  off,  compared  with  the 
general  demand  for  the  article  ;  and,  of  course,  would  be 
greater  in  some  articles,  and  less  in  others.  All  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  ;  but  none  to  an  extent  so  great  as  was 
insisted  on  by  the  Chairman,  and  other  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  other  day,  in  the  discussion  of  the  duty  on  cotton 
bagging ;  but  still  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  I  say  temporarily  ;  for  the  great  laws  which  regulate 
and  equalize  prices  would,  in  time,  cause,  in  turn,  a  corres- 
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ifT  in  the  iiroduclion  of  tlic  article,  propor- 
iiijj  olTof  llio  doniand. 

■  iiiiil  nmrc  |)iiwerful  cause  would  be  put  in 
UK',  wliieli  wiiulil  tend  still  nioro  to  shorten 
i-eii  the  domiiiid  for  protection.  The  Btimu- 
1-  cxiiurision  of  (ho  curroncy,  and  increased 
■I'S  cuiiKOijiiont  on  the  exclusion  of  the  article 
.  iiild  tunijit  tiiiiiioroufl  adventurers  to  rush 
s,  (il'tfii  wiiliout  experience  or  caiiital  ;  and 
iiHlucti.m,  ill  ciiuseiiutjnce,  thrown  into  the 
.TL'iitly  aci'dcratc  the  peiiod  of  renewed  dis- 
irassnient,  and  demand  for  additional  pro- 


tlic  system  fully  illustrates  the  operation 
I'l  lhi>  truth  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
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is  admitted  that  the  amount  of  the  exports  limits  the  im^ 
ports  ;  and  that,  taking  a  series  of  years  together,  their  value, 
fairly  estimated,  will  be  equal,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  the  imports  limit,  in  like  manner,  the  ex- 
ports. If  all  imports  be  prohibited,  all  exports  must  cease  ; 
and  if  a  given  amount  of  imports  only  be  admitted,  the  ex- 
ports must  finally  sink  down  to  the  same  amount.  For  like 
reason,  if  such  high  duties  be  imposed  that  only  a  limited 
amount  can  be  imported  with  profit  (which  is  the  case  in 
question),  the  exports  must,  in  like  manner,  sink  down  to 
the  same  amount.  In  this  aspect,  it  is  proper  to  trace  the 
effect  of  another  and  powerful  cause,  intimately  connected 
with  that  under  consideration. 

This  falling  off  of  the  imports  would  necessarily  cause  a 
falling  off  of  the  demand  in  the  market  abroad  for  our  ex- 
ports. The  capacity  of  our  customers  there  to  buy  from  us, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their  capacity  of  selling  to 
us.  To  impair  the  one,  is  to  impair  the  other.  The  joint 
operation  of  the  two  causes  would  be  highly  adverse  to  the 
export  industry  of  the  country.  If  it  should  not  cause  an 
actual  decrease  of  the  exports,  it  would  arrest,  or  greatly  re- 
tard, their  increase, — and  with  it,  the  commerce,  the  naviga- 
tion, and  their  associate  interests, — which  explains  why  those 
great  branches  of  business  were  arrested  in  their  growth  un- 
der the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  and  received 
such  a  mighty  impulse  from  the  reduction  of  duties  under 
the  Compromise  Act,  as  shown  from  the  commercial  tables, 
exhibited  on  a  former  occasion  during  the  present  session.** 

But  the  loss  would  not  be  limited  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
quantity  of  the  exports.  There  would  be  a  falling  off  of 
price,  as  well  as  quantity.  The  effects  of  these  high  protec- 
tive duties,  by  preventing  imports,  would  be,  to  cause  a  drain 
of  specie  from  abroad,  as  has  been  stated,  to  purchase  at 
home  the  supplies  which  before  had  been  obtained  abroad* 

*  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions. 
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ThiSj  ttpgother  with  the  diminished  capsoity  of  our  i 
oiistniuLTB  lo  Luy,  as  just  explained,  would  tend  to  caime  a 
full  in  the  jirice  of  the  articks  exported,  which  would  bo 
more  or  less  considerahle  on  each,  according  to  circumstance& 
Both  causes  combined — the  falling  oif  of  qnantity  and  prico 
— would  ]miimrtionahly  diminisli  the  moans  of  those  direotif 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  the  great  export  business  of  the 
conntiy ;  which  would  be  followed  by  another  and  more  pow- 
erful cause  of  th(nr  impoverishment — that  they  would  ban 
to  give  a  higher  price — -more  money,  out  of  their  diminished 
meanfi,  to  purchase  their  Hupplies,  whether  imported  or  manu> 
fnctured  at  home,  than  what  they  could  have  got  them  for 
abroad,  f^ay  that  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  prices  but 
25  per  cent. :  then  they  would  have  to  ^vo  one  dollar  and  , 
twenty-five  cents,  where,  otherwiae,  on©  dollar  would  haW"' 
been  Buffidcut.  The  joint  effects  of  {he  whole  would  be 
the  diminution  of  mivtn^i,  rtud  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
and  full  of  prices  in  the  porliou  of  the  Union  where  the  ex- 
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and  rely  on  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  to  purchase  almost 
every  article  of  supply,  except  bread ;  and  many  even  this, 
to  a  great  extent.     But  when  it  ceases  to  be  profitable,  firom 
high  protective  duties,  or  other  causes,  they  curtail  their  ex- 
penses, and  &11  back  on  their  own  resoarces,  with  which  they 
abound,  to  supply  their  wants.     Household  industry  revives ; 
and  strong,  substantial,  coarse  clothing  is  manufactured  firom 
cotton  and  wool,  for  their  families  and  domestics.     In  addi- 
tion to  cotton,  com  and  other  grains  are  cultivated  in  suffi- 
cient abundance,  not  only  for  bread,  but  for  the  rearing  of 
stock  of  various  descriptions — ^hogs,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and 
sheep.     The  efiect  of  all  this  is  to  diminish  greatly  the  con- 
sumption of  the  manufactured  articles,  whether  imported,  or 
made  in  other  portions  of  the  Union  ;  and  still,  in  a  greater 
degree,  the  purchase  of  meat,  grain,  and  stock,  followed  by 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  trade  between  the  cotton  region  of 
the  South  and  the  manufacturing  region  of  the  North  on 
one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  great  provision  and  stock 
region  of  the  West.    But  the  effects  do  not  end  there.    The 
West — ^the  great  arid  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi — draws 
its  means  of  purchasing  from  the  manufacturing  region  al- 
most exclusively  firom  the  cotton ;  and  the  falling  off  of  its 
trade  with  that  region  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  falling 
off  in  that  with  the  manufacturing.     The  end  is,  that  this 
scheme  of  compelling  others  to  give  higher  prices  than  they 
can  afford,  terminates,  as  it  regards  this  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry, in  the  impoverishment  of  customers,  and  loss  of  the 
trade  of  two  great  sections  of  the  Union.     It  is  thus.  Sena- 
tors, that  every  act  of  folly  or  vice  (through  the  principle  of 
retributive  justice,  so  deeply  seated  by  an  all-wise  Providence 
in  the  political  and  moral  world)  is  sure  at  last  to  recoil  on 
its  authors. 

What  is  said  of  cotton,  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  branch  of  industry  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  great  export  industry  of  the  coimtry.     This  bill  would 
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affect  them  all  alike ;  cause  them  to  sell  less,  get  less,  and 
give  more  for  what  they  buy,  and  to  fall  back  on  their  own 
resources  for  supplies ;  or  abandon  their  pursuits,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, finally,  by  impoverishment  and  loss  of  custom  to  those 
with  whom  it  originates.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sure is  to  isolate  country  from  country.  State  f5rom  State, 
neighborhood  from  neighborhood,  and  family  from  fitmily, 
with  diminished  means  and  increasing  poverty  as  the  circle 
contracts.  The  consummation  of  the  system,  to  use  an  illus- 
tration no  less  true  than  striking  of  a  deceased  friend,*  "  is 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  goat-skin." 

Such  would  be  the  effects  of  the  proposed  high  protec- 
tive duties,  both  on  the  interest  in  favor  of  which,  and  that 
against  which  they  are  intended ;  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  evil  is  such  as  the  advocates  of  this  bill  suppose. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  present  embarrassment  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  is  not  caused  by  the  fact,  as  sup- 
posed, that  the  imported  articles  have  taken  possession  of  the 
market,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  domestic.  It  is  far 
otherwise.  Of  the  whole  amount,  in  value,  of  the  articles 
proposed  to  be  protected  by  this  bill,  the  imported  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  domestic.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  (Mr.  Simmons)  estimates  the 
former  at  $45,000,000,  and  the  latter  at  $400,000,000 ;  that 
is,  about  one  to  nine.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  census 
of  1840.  It  is  probably  less  now  than  then,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  the  manufactures  since,  and  the  falling  off 
of  the  imports.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  that,  at  no  for- 
mer period  of  our  history,  has  the  disproportion  been  so  great 
between  them,  or  the  competition  so  decidedly  against  the 
imported  articles.  If  further  and  even  more  decided  proof 
be  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  exchange. 
It  is  now  about  3^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  New- York,  against 
Liverpool ;  which  is  proof  conclusive  that  our  exports,  after 

*  Hon.  Warren  R.  Davis. 
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meeting  our  engagements  abroad,  are  more  than  suflBcient 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  country  for  imported  articles, 
even  at  the  comparatively  low  rates  of  duty  for  the  last  year ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  import  money  than 
goods.  As  proof  of  the  fact,  I  see  it  stated  that  one  of  the 
banks  of  New- York  has  given  orders  to  import  a  large 
amount  of  specie  on  speculation.  It  is  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  not  such  as  that  supposed,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
lay  these  high  protective  duties  ;  and  the  question  is,  how 
will  they  work  under  it  ? 

That  they  will  still  more  effectually  exclude  the  imported 
articles,  and  still  more  strongly  turn  the  exchange  in  our 
favor,  and  thereby  give  a  local  and  artificial  expansion  to  the 
currency  in  the  manufacturing  region,  and  a  temporary  sti- 
mulus to  that  branch  of  industry,  is  probable ;  but  there  is 
no  hazard  in  saying  that  it  would  be  fleeting,  beyond  what 
has  been  usual  from  the  same  cause,  and  would  be  succeeded 
more  speedily,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  falling  off  of 
the  home  market,  through  the  operation  of  causes  already 
explained.  The  result,  in  a  few  words,  would  be  a  greater 
and  more  sudden  reaction ;  to  be  followed  by  a  more  sudden 
and  more  extensive  loss  of  the  home  market ;  so  that,  what- 
ever might  be  gained  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  articles, 
would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  it.  What  else  would 
follow,  I  will  not  attempt  to  anticipate.  It  would  be  the 
first  time  that  a  high  protective  tariff  has  ever  been  adopted 
under  similar  circumstances ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  with- 
out the  aid  of  experience,  in  a  case  so  unprecedented,  and 
on  a  subject  so  complicated,  to  trace  consequences  with  any 
thing  like  precision  or  certainty. 

The  advocates  of  the  protective,  or  rather  the  prohibitory 
system  (for  this  is  the  more  appropriate  name),  have  been 
led  into  error,  from  not  distinguishing  between  the  situation 
of  our  country  and  that  of  England.  That  country  has  risen 
to  great  power  and  wealth,  and  they  attribute  it  to  her  pro- 
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hibitory  policy — overlooking  the  great  advantages  of  bar  po«' 
Bition;  licr  grcatw  freedom  nnd  security,  compared  to  thfl 
I'est  of  Euio[i(; ;  asd  forgettJiig  tliat  uthor  Eurt>[iean  conn* 
tries,  and  i^ynna  in  particular,  puslicd  the  Byrtciu  cwu  fur- 
ther, with  Ihe  very  reveree  effect.  But  admilting  that  tha 
greatuehis  of  England  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  ti>  the  nys- 
tern ;  alill  it  would  furnish  no  proof  that  ita  efloctH  would  bo 
the  same  with  ua.  Our  eituatioa  is,  in  many  respects, 
strikingly  dilferent  &om  hers ;  and,  among  others,  in  the  im- 
portant pn.rticulttr,  aa  it  affects  the  point  under  coQsJdon^ 
tion,  that  she  never  had  but  few  raw  materials  to  cx{iort,  and 
they  of  no  great  value :  coal  and  eolt  now,  and  wool  Ibnnerly ; 
while  our  country  has  numerous  such  products,  and  of  the 
greatest  value,  in  the  generoJ  commerce  of  the  world.  £11^ 
land  bud  to  create,  by  manufoctnring,  the  productB  for  her 
export  trade  ;  but,  with  us,  our  soil  and  climate  and  forests 
are  the  great  sources  fmn\  whifli  lliey  are  drawn.  To  ex- 
tract them  IVuni  these,  to  ship   tlieni  abrcwj    and  exchange 
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progress  of  civilization,  and  the  mechanical  and  cnemical 
arts, — and  which  will  require  a  great  change  in  the  policy 
of  civilized  nations.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  genera- 
tions, they  have  received  an  impulse  far  beyond  all  former 
example,  and  have  now  obtained  a  perfection  before  unknown. 
The  result  has  been  a  wonderful  increased  facility  of  produ- 
cing all  articles  of  supply  depending  on  those  arts ;  that  is, 
of  those  very  articles  which  we  call,  in  our  financial  language^ 
protected  articles;  and  against  the  importation  of  which, 
these  high  duties  are,  for  the  most  part,  intended.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  increased  facility,  it  now  requires  but  a 
small  part,  comparatively,  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  a  coun- 
try, to  clothe  its  people,  and  supply  itself  with  most  of  the 
products  of  the  useful  arts ;  and  hence,  all  civilized  people, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  producing  their  own  supply,  and 
even  overstocking  their  own  market.  It  results,  that  no  peo- 
ple, restricted  to  the  home  market,  can,  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  useful  arts,  rise  to  greatness  and  wealth 
by  manufactures.  For  that  purpose,  they  must  compete 
successfully  for  the  foreign  market,  in  the  younger,  less  ad- 
vanced, and  less  civilized  countries.  This  necessity  for  more 
enlarged  and  freer  intercourse  between  the  older,  more  ad- 
vanced, and  more  civilized  nations,  and  the  younger,  less. 
advanced,  and  less  civilized,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  globe 
is  laid  open  to  our  knowledge,  and  a  rapidity  and  facility  of 
intercourse  established  between  all  its  parts  heretofore  un- 
known, is  one  of  the  mighty  means  ordained  by  Providence 
to  spread  population,  light,  civilization,  and  prosperity,  far 
and  wide  over  its  entire  surface. 

The  great  problem  then  is,  how  is  the  foreign  market  to« 
be  commanded  ?  I  answer,  by  the  reverse  means  proposed, 
in  order  to  command  the  home  market — ^low,  instead  of 
high  duties  ;  and  a  sound  currency,  fixed,  stable,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  the  level  with  the  general  currency 
of  the  world,  instead  of  an  inflated  and  fluctuating  ona 
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JifxliiL^  c&n  le  n-j^  bied^  zo  ihs  command  of  fi>reigii 
trade.  z'LioZi  Li^  pr.LfciMrr  duT>Fs.  eren  as  h  regaids  the 
exf^AZ*  'A  ZL^i^zd^^^Lz^is.  Tbr  arddcsal  expuisioa  of  the 
ctHRriiCj.  AL?i  (xnfeiTirL.:  rise  ic  price  uki  incrased  expense 
of  prviicti.iu  wLi::i,  &«  Las  been  shown,  most  follow, 
w>aki  b-^  ^.i  iirE:r[i=elTr:s  liii&I : — bot  to  this  most  be  added 
another  caase  n«:t  miica  leas  so.  I  refer  to  the  genend 
presEure  of  the  prchibitc-ry  sy^stem  c^n  the  eqwrt  indnstiy 
of  the  counirr^  as  already  explained^  and  which  would  £sdl 
with  a£  znach  severity  on  the  export  of  mannfEUTtmes,  aa  on 
that  of  cotton,  or  any  other  manufactured  article.  The 
fjstem  operates  with  like  effect  on  exports,  whether  <rf  raw 
material  or  manufactured  articles  in  the  last  and  highest 
state  of  finiih.  The  reason  is  the  same  as  to  both.  This 
begins  to  be  underst«>jd  in  countries  the  most  advanced  in 
the  arts,  and  whc^  expjrts  consist  almost  exdosively  of 
manufacturc-d  articles — and  especially  England,  the  most  bc 
of  any  ;  and  hence  they  have  already  begun  the  process  of 
reduction  of  duties,  with  the  ^'iew  of  increasing  their  ex- 
ports. In  the  recent  adjustment  of  her  tariff,  England, 
with  that  avowed  view,  made  great  reduction  in  her  import 

duties. 

But  can  we  hope  to  comjK^te  successfully  in  the  market 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  sound  currency,  and  low  duties? 
I  answer,  if  we  cannot,  we  may  give  up  the  contest  as  des- 
j>crate,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  idle,  and  worse 
tlian  idle,  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  growth  of  our  manufac- 
tures by  the  i)rohibitory  system.  They  have  already  reached, 
under  its  influence,  their  full,  but  stunted  growth.  To  at- 
tempt to  push  them  further,  must  react,  and  retard,  instead 
of  accelerating  their  growth.  The  home  market  cannot 
consume  our  immense  surplus  productions  of  provisions, 
lumber,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ;  nor  find  employment  in  man- 
ufacturing, for  home  consumption,  the  vast  amount  of  laboi 
employed  in  mising  the  surplus  beyond  the  home  consump* 
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tion,  and  which  can  only  find  a  market  abroad.  T^ke  }im 
single  article  of  cotton.  It  takes,  at  the  least  catbtdttficiA, 
700,000  laborers  to  produce  the  crop — ^more  than  twice  the 
number,  on  a  fair  calculation,  employed  in  all  the  branches 
of  manufactures  which  can  expect  to  be  benefited  by  these 
high  duties.  Less  than  the  sixth  part  would  be  ample  to 
raise  every  pound  of  cotton  necessary  for  the  home  market, 
if  every  yard  of  cotton  cloth  consumed  at  home  were  manu- 
factured at  home,  and  made  from  home-raised  cotton. 
What,  then,  I  ask,  is  to  become  of  the  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  laborers  now  employed  in  raising  the  article  for  the 
foreign  market  ?  How  can  they  find  emplo3rment  in  manu- 
&cturing,  when  91  parts  in  100  of  all  the  protected  articles 
consumed  in  the  country  are  now  made  at  home  ?  And  if 
not  in  manufacturing,  how  else  can  they  be  employed  ?  In 
raising  provisions  ?  Those  engaged  in  that  akeady  supply, 
and  more  than  supply,  the  home  market  ;  and  how  shall 
they  find  employment  in  that  quarter  ?  How  those  em- 
ployed in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  the  lumber  business, 
and  foreign  trade  ?  The  alternative  is  inevitable — they 
must  either  persist,  in  spite  of  these  high  protective  duties, 
with  all  the  consequent  loss  and  impoverishment  which  must 
follow  them,  in  their  present  employment  ;  or  be  forced  into 
universal  competition  in  producing  the  protected  articles  for 
the  home  market,  which  is  already  nearly  fully  supplied  by 
the  small  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  their  production. 

But  why  should  we  doubt  our  capacity  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully, with  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties,  in  the  gen- 
eral market  of  the  world  ?  A  superabundance  of  cheap 
provisions,  and  of  the  raw  material,  as  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, gives  us  great  advantage  in  the  greatest  and  most 
important  branch  of  manufactures  in  modem  times.  To 
these  may  be  added,  a  favorable  situation  for  trade  with  all 
the  world  ;  the  most  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  capital — water,  coal,  timber,  and  soil ; 
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and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  lucclmatcol  and  chcnu< 
provemcnts  ira  the  part  of  our  citizens,  combined  with  great 
enurgy,  iDdualry  and  akilL  There  are  but  two  drawbacks 
— high  wiigca  and  high  inti'rest.  Iii  other  respects,  no 
cijuntiy  bos  superior  advantagtu  fur  utuuufttcturing. 

Nu  one  J8  more  averae  to  the  reduction  of  wagos  tbim  I 
am,  or  entortaiua  a  greater  reHpect  for  tho  laboring  portion 
of  the  community.  Nothing  uould  indueu  uic  tu  adopt  A 
course  of  policy  that  would  impair  their  comfort  or  proe- 
perity.  But  when  we  8pcak  of  wages,  a  diatinction  mutt 
be  made  between  the  real  and  artificial ;  between  that 
which  cnabioa  the  laborer  to  cxchango  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
duetrj-  fur  the  greateat  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  otlier 
neccsgaries  or  comforte,  without  regard  to  tlie  nominal 
amount  in  money,  and  the  mere  nominal  money  amoimt, 
that  is  often  the  result  of  an  inflated  currency,  which,  instead 
of  increasing  wages  in  proportion  tu  tlie  jirice  and  aud  means 
(if  the  liijjorer,  is  one  of  the  most  eflective  means  of  defmud- 
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be  produced  on  an  acre  of  land  in  Virginia,  worth  ten  dollars 
the  acre ;  and  twenty  on  an  acre  in  England,  worth  one 
hundred  dollars ;  and  the  wheat  to  be  worth  one  dollar  a 
bushel :  suppose,  also,  the  interest,  or  cost  for  the  use  of 
capital,  to  be  the  same  in  both  countries — say  6  per  cent. 
— and  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  same :  it  is  manifest,  on  the  supposition,  the 
wages  could  not  commence  in  England  till  $6  (the  interest 
on  $100)  was  paid ;  while  in  Virginia  it  would  commence 
after  60  cents  (the  interest  on  $10)  was  paid.  And  hence 
in  England,  setting  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  exactions 
of  the  Government  aside,  but  $14  would  be  left  for  wages, 
while  $19  40  would  be  left  in  Virginia ;  and  hence,  the  pro- 
duct of  labor  in  Virginia  out  of  this  greater  residuum,  might 
sell  at  a  lower  price,  and  leave  still  a  greater  fund  for  the  re- 
ward of  wages.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
of  the  exactions  of  the  Government,  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  paying  less  for  the  capital,  and  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  fund  to  pay  wages. 
Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  and  comparing  all  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  computation,  I  feel  assured  that, 
with  a  sound  currency  and  low  duties — that  is,  light  taxes 
exacted  on  the  part  of  the  Government — the  only  element 
which  is  against  us  is  the  rate  of  interest ;  but  that  our  ad- 
vantages in  other  respects  would  more  than  counterbalance 
it ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in  open  competition 
with  other  countries  in  the  general  market  of  the  world.  We 
would  have  our  full  share  with  the  most  successful ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  exuberance  of  the  home  market,  re- 
lieved from  oppressive  burdens,  would  be  vastly  increased, 
and  be  more  effectually  and  exclusively  commanded  by  the 
productions  of  our  own  manufacturers,  than  it  can  possibly 
be  by  the  unjust,  unconstitutional,  monopolizing,  and  op- 
pressive scheme  proposed  by  this  bill. 

I  am  not  ignorant.  Senators,  that  it  is  the  work  of  time 
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and  of  great  delicacy  to  pass  from  the  artificud  ocNiditioii  in 
which  the  country  has  long  been  placed,  in  reference  to  its 
industry,  by  a  mistaken  and  mischievous  system  of  pdicy. 
Sudden  transitions,  even  to  better  habits  or  better  conditions, 
are  hazardous,  unless  slowly  effected.  With  this  impression, 
I  have  ever  been  averse  to  all  sudden  steps,  both  as  to  the 
currency  and  the  system  of  policy  which  is  now  the  subject 
of  our  deliberation,  bad  as  I  believe  them  both  to  be ;  and 
deep  as  my  conviction  is  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency  and 
low  duties,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  reach,  by  a  sudden 
transition,  the  points  to  which  I  firmly  believe  they  may  be 
reduced,  consistently  with  the  necessary  wants  of  the  GtTV- 
emment,  by  a  proper  management  of  our  finances. 

But,  as  pernicious  as  the  prohibitory  or  protective  system 
may  be  on  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  it  is  still 
more  so  on  its  politics  and  morals.  That  they  have  greatly 
degenerated  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  that 
there  is  less  patriotism  and  purity,  and  more  faction,  selfish- 
ness, and  corruption  ;  that  our  public  afi^irs  are  conducted 
with  less  dignity,  decorum,  and  regard  to  economy,  accoun- 
tability, and  public  faith ;  and,  finally,  that  the  taint  has 
extended  to  private  as  well  as  public  morals ;  is,  unhappily, 
but  too  manifest  to  be  denied.  K  all  this  be  traced  back, 
the  ultimate  cause  of  this  deplorable  change  will  be  found 
to  originate  mainly  in  the  fact,  that  the  duties  (or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  taxes  on  the  imports),  from  which  now  the 
whole  revenue  is  derived,  are  so  laid,  that  the  most  powerful 
portion  of  the  community — not  in  numbers,  but  influence — 
are  not  only  exempt  from  burden,  but,  in  fact,  according  to 
their  own  conception,  receive  bounties  firom  their  operation. 
They  crowd  our  tables  with  petitions,  imploring  Congress  to 
impose  taxes — ^high  taxes  ;  and  rejoice  at  their  imposition  as 
the  greatest  blessing,  and  deplore  their  defeat  as  the  greatest 
calamity  ;  while  other  portions  regard  them  in  the  opposite 
light,  as  oppressive  and  grievous  burdens.     Now,  Senators,  I 
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appeal  to  you — to  the  candor  and  good  sense  even  of  the 
Mends  of  this  bill — ^whether  these  facts  do  not  furnish  proof 
conclusive,  that  these  high  protective  duties  are  regarded  as 
bounties,  and  not  taxes,  by  these  petitioners,  and  those  who 
support  their  course,  and  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill  ?  Can 
stronger  proof  be  offered  ?  Bounties  may  be  implored,  but 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  pray  for  taxes,  burden,  and  op- 
pression, believing  them  to  be  such.  I  again  appeal  to  you, 
and  ask  if  the  power  of  taxation  can  be  perverted  into  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Government  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandize one  portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  without  causing  all  of  the  disastrous  consequences,  poli- 
tical and  moral,  which  we  all  deplore  ?  Can  any  thing  be  im- 
agined more  destructive  of  patriotism,  and  more  productive 
of  faction,  selfishness,  and  violence ;  or  more  hostile  to  all 
economy  and  accountability  in  the  administration  of  the  fis- 
cal department  of  the  Government  ?  Can  those  who  regard 
taxes  as  a  fruitful  source  of  gain,  or  as  the  means  of  averting 
ruin,  regard  extravagance,  waste,  neglect,  or  any  other  means 
by  which  the  expenditures  may  be  increased,  and  the  tax  on 
imports  raised,  with  the  deep  condemnation  which  their  cor- 
rupting consequences  on  the  politics  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity demand  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  Government, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  system,  and  its  present  wretched 
eondition,  respond. 

But  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  charge  the  evils  which 
have  flowed  from  the  system,  and  the  greater  which  still 
threaten,  exclusively  on  the  manufacturing  interest.  Al- 
though it  ostensibly  originates  with  it,  yet  in  fact  it  is  the 
least  efficient,  and  the  most  divided,  of  aU  that  combination 
of  interests  from  which  the  system  draws  its  support. 
Among  them,  the  first  and  most  powerful  is  that  active, 
vigilant,  and  well-trained  corps,  which  lives  on  Government, 
or  expects  to  live  on  it ;  which  prospers  most  when  the  reve- 
nue is  the  greatest,  the  treasury  the  fullest,  and  the  expen- 
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iliiuKs  tlio  most  iirofusc  ;  and,  of  course,  iB  ever  the  finn 
iiLiil  tiiiililiil  siiiipurti'i'uf  whatever  system  sluiU  extract  most 
IVniu  \\\v  iHicketB  of  tho  rest  of  the  community,  to  be 
nn|iiii.l  ialu  theirs.  The  DCxt  in  order — when  the  Govern- 
iiLiLii  is  riiiuected  with  the  hanks — when  it  receivea  theii 
iiuti'^  ill  its  liuey,  and  jiays  thorn  away  as  cash,  and  wicathem 
a.^  iis  il"]»>-.itortes  and  fiscal  R<;ents — arc  the  banking  and 
nllifv  ;i^>.i.iated  interests,  stockjobbers,  brokers,  and  speculib- 
i.,rs  ;  amt  wliich,  like  the  other,  protit  tho  more  in  conse- 
tjinini'  1  I  the  connection, — the  higher  the  revenue,  the 
Li.Miir  ii>  sTiriiliia  and  tlie  expenditures  of  the  Government. 
1 1  is  I1--S  iiiiinerous,  but  still  more  active  and  powerful,  in 
{it'<>{Mini<>ii,  than  tiie  other.  Those  form  the  basis;  and  on 
llji>r,  |.i.|ineal  asjiirants,  who  hoiio  to  rise  io  power  andcoQ- 
ii^'l  ilii'nu'h  it,  rear  their  party  orf^anizat ion.  It  is  they  who 
iiil'iis^nii;^'  ii  I  In;  vital  inlj^'ipli'.  ami  ^^vi-  lill-aud  energy  and 
.iinrli..,,  I,,  ill,.  wli..l,..  TuU  i-nulhdA^-  n..iiil.iimti.,n,"  tliu.s 
li  Jinvi,..!,  r..M.  I..  !..•«. Tiiitlicht..-  -iv:it   i",liti- 
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have  added  my  voice  to  hasten  its  resurnjction.  Great  al- 
ready is  the  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  since  1828. 
Then  the  plantation  States,  as  they  were  called,  stood  alone 
against  this  false  and  oppressive  system.  We  had  scarcely 
an  ally  beyond  their  limits ;  and  we  had  to  throw  off  the 
crushing  burden  it  imposed,  as  we  best  could,  within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.  Very  different  is  the  case  now. 
On  whatever  side  the  eye  is  turned,  firm  and  faithful  allies 
are  to  be  seen.  The  great  popular  party  is  already  rallied 
almost  en  masse  aroimd  the  banner  which  is  leading  the 
party  to  its  final  triumph.  The  few  that  still  lag,  will  soon 
be  rallied  under  its  ample  folds.    On  that  banner  is  inscribed : 

FBE£  TRADE  ;  LOW  DUTIES  ;  NO  DEBT  ;  SEPARATION  FROM 
BANKS  ;  ECONOMY  ;  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  STRICT  ADHER- 
ENCE TO  THE  CONSTITUTION.  Victory  in  such  a  case  will  be 
great  and  glorious ;  and  if  its  principles  be  faitlifully  and 
firmly  adhered  to,  after  it  is  achieved,  much  will  it  redound 
to  the  honor  of  those  by  whom  it  will  have  been  won ;  and 
long  will  it  perpetuate  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  August 

27th,  1842. 

[Thb  Bill  which  fonned  the  subject  of  the  preceding  speech, 
having  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  another  was  introduced  in  its 
fitead,  which,  on  its  passage,  drew  from  Mr.  Calhoun  the  following 
remarks : — 1 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  ;  he  felt  it  due  to  himself,  and  those 
he  represented,  that  he  should  give  his  opinion  on  this  bill, 
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and  the  rcasona  that  were  alleged  for  ttB  passage.     Tho  houi 
WHS  late,  and  the  time  short,  and  he  should  be  aa  brief  aa 

jiossiLlc. 

He  would  hcgin  with  prciiiiisiEig  that  it  was  appareot  a 
largo  portion  of  the  party  in  jiower  were  much  embnTFaASod 
in  determiniTig  how  they  should  vote  on  thia  bill.  But,  if 
he  niij;lit  lie  itcruiittcd  to  decide,  ho  would  say  that,  if  they 
had  some  cause  for  mortification  (aa  they  certainly  had), 
they  had  still  peater  for  exultation.  If  one  of  their  iarorite 
tncasuTcs  was  lost  by  its  passage,  another  and  Htill  greater 
and  more  important  fiivoritu  would  become  a  law,  if  appear- 
anccH  did  not  tleceive.  For  Iiis  part,  he  regarded  this  (now, 
aa  he  feared,  on  the  eve  of  passage)  as  a  measure  more  tho- 
roughly for  protectiou,  and  lesa  for  revenue,  than  any  whidi 
had  ever  been  submitted  fyr  the  consideTation  of  the  B 
It  is  the  samo,  without  mnterial  alteration,  excepting  the 
omission  of  the  duty  on  ten  mid  colfw,  which  rt'cently  passed 
this  b-tdy,  and  frll  under  llio  veto  of  the  Executive.     That, 
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to  a  very  light  one.  But  this  is  not  all.  Most  of  the  arti- 
cles for  which  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  are  ex- 
changed ahroad,  are  suhject  to  light  duties ;  and  the  two 
principal  ones  (tea  and  coffee)  for  which  they  are  chiefly 
exchanged,  are  admitted  duty  free.  It  is  that,  as  he  had 
stated,  which  makes  the  main  difference  between  this  and 
the  vetoed  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  articles  for 
which  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  including 
provisions  of  every  description,  and  the  great  staples  of  the 
country,  are  almost  exclusively  exchanged,  are  subject  to 
high  duties :  such  as  wines,  silks,  worsted,  cottons,  linens, 
cutlery,  hardware,  woollens  and  the  other  products  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent.  The  bill,  in  short,  is  framed 
throughout  with  the  greatest  art  and  skill,  to  exempt,  as  far 
as  possible,  one  branch  of  industry  from  all  burdens  and 
shackles,  and  to  subject  the  other  exclusively  to  them  ;  and 
well  may  our  political  opponents  raise  their  heads,  amidst 
their  many  defeats,  and  exult  at  beholding  a  favorite 
measure — one,  above  all  others,  indispensable  to  their  entire 
system  of  policy — about  to  be  consummated  ;  and  that,  un- 
fortunately, by  aid  from  our  ranks.  Who  could  have  be- 
lieved, but  a  few  days  since,  that  such  an  event  would 
shortly  occur  ? 

It  results  from  all  that  is  stated,  that  this  bill  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  protection,  with 
the  least  of  revenue,  in  proportion  to  the  rates  of  the  duties 
proposed,  which  all  of  the  adroit  skill  of  its  authors  could 
combine  ;  and  its  result  will  be  the  least  amount  of  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  burden  on  the  consumer.  In  that  re- 
spect, there  is  no  other  bill  ever  passed  to  be  compared  to  it ; 
no,  not  that  of  1816,  nor  1824,  nor  1828  ;  nor  even  its  im- 
mediate predecessor,  the  bill  vetoed  ;  for  that  fell  far  short, 
in  consequence  of  the  omission  of  the  duty  in  this  on  tea  and 
coffee.  He  hazarded  little  in  saying  that,  if  the  duties  it 
imposes  on  the  protected  articles  were  reduced  two-thirds, 


tlii'v  wuiiM  yield  a  third  more  to  tbe  trcosaiy ;  and  that  fbt 
<'vi.'rv  ilnlliir  tliis  bill  puts  into  the  public  cofiTcrs,  it  vill  pnt 
itiivi'  ill  least  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufactiirera,  unlera 
(wii.n  wmiiil  be  worse,  and  which,  he  believed,  would  prove 
ft)  In:  till-  I'lise)  it  should  anniliilnto  that  amount  and  more  of 
l)ii'  ]iii"iitrtivc  industry  of  the  country,  to  the  general  im- 
poviTisliiiii'iit  of  the  community. 

Itiit  our  jKilitical  friends  who  aro  about  (unfortunately, 
;i.s  111?  !>iliivcd)  to  give  tliis  bill  their  votes,  endeavor  to  con- 
fyflv  HIS  b\-  telling  us  it  is  a  mere  provbional  meaGure,  io- 
toniKii  \'i  meet  present  exigencies;  and  that  it  will  be  re- 
pfiiliii  HI-  greatly  modified  in  a  short  time  after  wo  get  into 
]>ciwi'i'.  'J'hey  doubtless  think  bo  ;  but  will  it  be  the  case? 
(..'ail  th<y.  on  reflection,  seriously  believe  that  the  nccesnty, 
wliii  li  Ili'T  pU'Jul  in  excuse  fir  their  votes,  will  be  lees  then 


iil'aotuRTS  will  be 
i;li  lUitiL'S,  ubntit  to 
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manufacturers  of  the  same  articles  come  and  ask  a  still 
higher  duty,  in  proportion,  than  what  they  then  did.  Again  : 
another  favored  article,  at  that  period,  was  rolled  iron — ^to 
protect  which  against  the  foreign,  a  duty  of  $30  per  ton  was 
laid  on  the  imported ;  and  now,  also,  its  manufacturers  come 
again,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  and  ask  a  duty  of  $25 
per  ton  ;  which  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  present  cost 
greater  than  the  rate  per  cent,  in  1816 — being  not  less  than 
100  per  cent.  He  would  add  another  item — that  of  cotton 
bagging  and  bale  rope  ;  on  which  the  rate  per  cent,  is  much 
higher,  as  now  proposed  by  this  bill,  than  imder  the  tariffs 
of  1824  or  1828  ;  although  we  had  then  the  same  assurance 
as  to  it  as  we  have  now  as  to  this  bill — ^that  it  was  provi- 
sional, and  that  the  home  market  would  soon  furnish  a 
cheaper  a^d  better  article.  In  fact,  the  whole  bill,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  declarations  of  its  advocates — that  the 
manufactures  must  go  down  unless  these  duties  are  imposed 
— forms  a  volume  of  evidence  that  the  whole  effects  of  all  past 
protection,  from  1816  to  this  day,  have  been  but  to  require 
still  higher.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  the  system,  as 
he  had  proved  when  the  vetoed  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
that  every  duty  imposed  had  but  the  effect  of  requiring  a  still 
higher.  The  cry  ever  has  been  "  more,  more,  more."  The 
more  it  has  been  supported,  the  more  it  required  to  be 
supported. 

Those,  then,  of  our  political  friends  who  intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  deceive  themselves,  in  supposing  they  are  im- 
posing a  provisional  or  temporary  burden.  It  is  easy  to  put 
on  the  burden,  but  it  will  prove  hard  to  take  it  off — as  we 
have  had  ample  experience.  The  exigency  under  which  they, 
unfortunately,  suppose  they  are  compelled  to  vote  for  it,  will 
be  as  great — nay,  greater — against  repeaUng  or  reducing  the 
duties  it  imposes,  hereafter,  as  it  is  now  to  impose  them.  In- 
stead of  being  less  dependent,  the  operatives,  who  live  by 
the  bounties  it  grants,  will  be  more  numerous,  and  more  de- 
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penileiif ;  an'],  if  to  refuse  to  iniprrso  these  duties  now  wotiU  ' 
subject  tliem  lo  Btarvatirin,  as  w«  are  toU, — lo  repeal  or  nv 
tlucti  them  liLTcafter  would  more  ccrtaioly  he  followed  (and 
that,  to  a  i^ruater  extent)  by  the  same  effect.  He  would 
tell  those  wljo  were  about  to  take  the  fatal  step,  that  tlwy 
were  about  (o  do  what  could  not  be  undone  abort  of  tbe  ex- 
treme medicine  of  the  constitufion ;  unless  the  excess  tc 
which  it  ia  [iropoBcd  to  puah  the  eystem  should  bring  an 
empty  treasury  into  the  conflict  with  protection,  or  the  great 
(idviiUL-o  of  inluUigence  should  teach  the  many  that  the  whole 
scheme,  with  all  its  plausible  catch-phrases,  is  but  a  device 
of  the  few  to  live  on  the  products  of  their  labor. 

Such,  at  least,  was  his  conception ;  nnd,  he  believed  he 
might  say  that  of  the  many  fiisnds  around  him,  cud  who| 
with  him,  arc  opposed  to  this  bill.  And  what  are  the  mo- 
tivvB  which  are  hekl  out  to  us  to  give  it  our  support  ?  We 
are  tiijil  by  its  frictida  and  advocatiis  that  its  passage  would 
fiftllo  llie  nucsliou.     Thcv  sav  the  country  needs  repose ;  and 
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least  for  the  present,  give  it  to  the  side  of  monopoly,  and 
against  the  side  of  equal  rights  ;  and  if  that  ascendency  be- 
come permanent — ^if  its  passage  should  settle  the  question, 
as  its  advocates  fondly  hope,  in  vain  will  be  our  victories  at 
this  and  the  extra  session  for  popular  institutions.  The 
popular  party,  of  which  we  are  members,  must  go  down ; 
and  our  opponents,  with  their  policy,  and  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  it  must  necessarily  lead,  will  rise  perma- 
nently in  the  ascendant.  Justice  and  equality — justice 
rigidly  enforced,  and  equality  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
State  and  State,  and  one  portion  of  the  country  and  another, 
are  essential  elements  of  our  system  of  Governments,  and 
of  the  party  to  which  we  profess  to  belong ;  and  no  system 
of  policy  can  be  admitted,  which  shall  permanently  depart 
from  them  without  fatal  consequences  to  both.  Already,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  declarations  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Choate),  and  other  advocates  of  this 
measure,  the  protective  policy  which  this  bill  carries,  so  far, 
has  made  fearful  changes  for  the  worse  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  our  country.  According  to  their  represen- 
tations, the  operatives  engaged  in  manufactures  which  have 
been  forced  into  existence  by  the  system,  depend  for  their 
bread  on  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Is  such  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  the  movement  of  this  Government  consistent  with 
the  bold  and  independent  spirit  of  freemen  ?  Can  a  popula- 
tion be  relied  on  to  watch  over  and  control  its  movements 
or  resist  its  encroachments,  when,  whether  they  shall  live  or 
starve  depends  on  the  change  of  two  or  three  votes  in  this  or 
the  other  House — and  this,  too,  depending,  perhaps,  on  no 
higher  consideration  than  the  calculation  of  political  chances  ? 
That  any  portion  of  our  population  should  be  in  so  low  and 
dependent  a  condition,  excited  his  commiseration.  If  such 
are  the  blessings  of  the  system, — if  it  can  so  humble,  in  so 
short  a  time,  the  once  proud,  hardy,  and  independent  yeo- 
manry of  New  England, — ^he  for  one,  would  infinitely  rather 
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see  the  portion  of  the  Union  where  his  lot  is  cast,  impover- 
ished by  its  exactions,  but  still  retaining  its  erect  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  than  wallowing  in  all  the  wealth  it  can  bestow. 

The  portion  of  our  party  who  have  unfortunately  sepa- 
rated from  us  on  this  measure,  rest  their  support  on  different 
grounds.  They  plead,  in  the  first  place,  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  as  a  justification  of  their  vote.  That  it  is  bad ; 
that  the  demands  on  it  are  urgent  and  great,  and  its  means 
of  meeting  them  small ;  that  the  public  credit  is  prostrated ; 
and  that  the  agent,  who  has  been  idly  sent  abroad  to  nego- 
tiate the  loan,  has  been  treated  with  scorn,  was,  he  appre- 
hended, but  too  true,  and  truly  to  be  lamented.  But  who 
are  responsible  ?  He  and  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber are  not.  We  had  no  agency  in  the  measures  which  have 
led  to  the  present  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  resist  it.  We 
saw  the  danger  at  the  extra  session  ;  and  raised  then,  and 
have  continued  ever  since  to  raise,  our  warning  voice  against 
it.  We  opposed  the  withdrawal  from  the  treasury  of  the 
revenue  from  the  land — resisted  the  creation  of  the  debt ; 
we  called  on  those  in  power  to  retrench  and  economize  in 
time ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  last  thing  they  thought  of  was 
the  ways  and  means.  It  was  the  last  at  the  extra  session, 
as  it  is  now  the  last  at  this.  He  stopped  not  to  inquire 
whether  this  strange  course  was  the  effect  of  negligence  or 
design,  on  the  part  of  those  in  power — designed  to  force  this, 
their  favorite  measure  of  policy,  through ;  and  whether  our 
political  friends,  who  intend  to  vote  for  it,  on  the  ground  of 
the  exigency  of  the  treasurj'^,  are  not,  without  intending  it, 
but  consummating  that  design. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  bound  to  relieve  the 
treasury,  without  inquiring  into  the  fact,  by  whom,  or  in 
what  manner  its  embarrassment  was  caused.  That  may  be 
admitted ;  but  surely,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  re- 
medy, if  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  those  who  are  re- 
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sponsible,  who  have  caused  the  mischief, — and  not  those  who 
haye  warred  against  it,  and  opposed  the  measures  that  have 
led  to  it, — ought  to  yield.  It  is  going  too  far  on  their  part, 
after  they  have  done  the  mischief,  to  refuse  to  remedy  it. 
unless  we  shall  agree  to  join  them  in  a  measure  as  bad,  to 
say  the  least,  as  the  disease. 

But  admit  that  something  should  be  done,  and  that 
speedily,  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and  revive  pubUc  credit ; 
and  that  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  is  on  us ;  how  does 
it  happen  that  this  imperious  necessity  should  attach  to  thi? 
particular  measure,  and  none  other  ?  Why  not  vote  for  the 
measure  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  to  go  back  to 
the  Compromise  Act  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1841, — ^when 
six-tenths  of  the  duty  above  20  per  cent,  still  remained  to 
come  oflF, — and  which  would  aflford  a  greater  revenue  to  the 
treasury,  and  protection  varying  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  to 
the  manufacturers  ?  The  objection,  it  seems,  was,  that  it 
proposed  to  subject  tea  and  coffee  to  a  moderate  amount  of 
duty,  and  that  only  till  the  debt  was  paid.  Without  under- 
taking to  deny  or  affirm  whether  the  objections  to  taxing 
those  articles  are  as  great  as  has  been  alleged,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  there  were  many  considerations  which 
make  them  peculiarly  fit  subjects  for  revenue.  In  the  first 
place,  duty  imposed  on  them  acted  as  a  bounty  to  no  one. 
Whatever  the  people  might  pay  for  consuming  them,  would 
go  exclusively  into  the  treasury,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of 
monopolists.  In  the  next  place,  they  were  objects  of  gene- 
ral use  over  the  whole  country,  and  by  every  class,  which 
would  make  a  duty  on  them  fall  on  all,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  consumption ;  and,  finally,  they  are  received, 
in  exchange  to  a  great  extent,  for  domestic  manufactures, 
and  a  duty  on  them  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  some 
portion  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  on  the 
privileged  interest.  And  yet,  with  all  these  considerations 
in  their  favor,  as  fit  subjects  of  taxation,  it  seems  that  the 
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Dbjecliou  to  any  measiiru  including  them  is  80  great,  i 
this  odious,  unequal,  unjust,  oppressive,  anti-repuUicau,  and 
unconstilutioiiul  meanurc  of  our  oppoocuts,  ia  to  bo  pte- 
feired  to  it,  however  objectionable  the  measure  iucluditig 
them  it]i>;ht  h\^  iu  other  respects. 

But  that  wiis  not  the  only  lucoBure  proposed  ae  a  Bub- 
Htitute  for  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mer- 
rick) pro])tiBed  one  to  lay  20  per  ct-nt.  on  imports,  adding 
to  their  cost  25  per  cent,  for  home  valuation — a  meofiuns 
that  would  give  much  more  revenue  than  this  bill ;  whilst 
it  would  leave  tlie  DtBtributioa  Act  undisturbed.  And  yet, 
with  all  their  profession  of  attachment  to  that  act,  on  tho 
part  of  the  pohtical  friends  of  the  mover,  and  all  the  anxiety 
felt  for  the  state  of  the  treasury  by  the  supporters  of  tlu8 
bill,  it  received  a  very  feeble  sapport. 

Another,  and  the  last,  was  moved  as  a  substitute  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  tievicr),  which  projjosed  to  im- 
pose a  duty  of  25  per  eent.  on  the  foreign  coat,  with  the 
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daty,  as  is  sapposed.  On  the  contrary,  it  provided  for  sev- 
eral separate  classes — one  at  25,  another  at  20,  and  others 
below — ^which  experience  would  seem  to  favor  as  a  mode 
preferable  to  all  others  imposing  duties.  But  give  to  the 
objection  its  greatest  strength,  and  how  inconsiderable  is  it, 
compared  to  the  overwhelming  objections  to  this  bill. 

I  (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  voted  for  each  of  these  measures 
— not  that  I  was  prepared  to  adopt  them  as  they  were 
moved — but  because  I  regarded  them  as  intended  for  revenue 
and  not  protection,  and  believed  them  to  be  susceptible  of 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  bill  calculated  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  treasury,  and  also  to  extricate  the  country  fix)m 
existing  difficulties,  so  far  as  it  could  be  effected  by  the  fiscal 
action  of  the  Government  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  received  satisfied  me 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  doing  any  thing  which  would 
accord  with  my  views. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  voting  for  this  bill  was  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  manufactures.  Admitting  it  to 
be  true,  to  the  extent  alleged,  he  would  ask  if  the  other 
business  of  the  community  was  less  embarrassed  ;  and  if  it 
was  just,  equal,  safe,  constitutional,  or  consistent  with 
sound  principles,  to  relieve  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
others  ? 

Another,  and  a  final  reason  remains  to  be  stated, — that 
it  would  suspend  the  Distribution  Act.  He  acknowledged 
its  force.  No  one  more  strongly  objected  to  that  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous  measure  than  he  did,  or  placed  a 
higher  estimate  on  the  importance  of  expunging  it  from  the 
statute  book ;  but,  bad  as  the  measure  is,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  was  worse  than  this,  or  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  substituting  it  in  its  place.  But  suppose  them  to  be 
equally  objectionable,  there  was  this  difference  between  them : 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  extricate  ourselves  from  that  than 
from  this.     There  was  no  comparison  in  the  extent  and  the 
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whole  weight  of  our  party  and  the  Execu 
against  it,  was  as  certain  almost  as  any  fi 
he  was  ready  to  make  considerable  sacrific 
riddance  from  that  odious  measiure,  but  notb 
as  voting  for  this  bilL 

No  one  could  more  sincerely  deplore  tha 
our  political  friends  should  bring  themselv 
measure  to  which  he  was  so  strongly  opposei 
sincerely  believed  to  be  directly  hostile  to  tl 
the  party,  and  our  free  and  popular  institutioi 
not  but  that  they  had  come  to  a  wrong  cent 
did  hope  that  they  would  retain  the  strong  ] 
express  to  a  measure,  which  they  think  themt 
(mmstanceS)  compelled  to  support,  and  will  i 
period,  not  only  in  co-operation  with  the  res 
to  £ree  the  country  from  its  blighting  effect 
the  lead  in  its  overthrow. 
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was  all  we  could  desire^  or  whether  it  was  liable  to  this  or  ^ 
that  objection  ;  but  whether  it  was  such  an  one  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  adopt  or  reject.  Thus  regarded,  it  was  his  intention  to 
state  fairly  the  reasons  in  favor  of  and  against  its  ratification  ; 
and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  weight,  beginning  with  the 
portion  relating  to  the  Northeastern  boundary,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  was  the  immediate  and  prominent  object  of 
the  negotiation. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  boundary  for  which  the  State  of  Maine  contended  was 
the  true  one,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783 ; 
and  had  accordingly  so  recorded  his  vote,  after  a  deliberate 
investigation  of  the  subject.  But,  although  such  was  his 
opinion,  he  did  not  doubt,  at  the  time,  that  the  boundary 
could  only  be  settled  by  a  compromise  line.  We  had  ad- 1 
mitted  it  to  be  doubtful  at  an  early  period  during  the 
administration  of  Washington  ;  and  more  recently  and  ex- 
plicitly, by  stipulating  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
friendly  power,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  The  doubt,  thus 
admitted  on  our  part  to  exist,  had  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  who  had  been  mutu- 
ally selected  as  the  arbiter  under  the  treaty.  So  strong,  in- 
deed was  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  impression  that  the  dispute  could 
only  be  settled  by  a  compromise  or  conventional  line,  that 
he  said  to  a  friend  in  the  then  Cabinet  (when  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  a  few  years  since  for  a  special  mission  to 
England  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary,  and  his  name, 
among  others,  was  mentioned  for  the  place),  that  the  ques- 
tion could  only  be  settled  by  compromise  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, some  distinguished  citizen  of  the  section  ought  to  be 
selected  ;  and  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Southern  man,  ought 
to  be  thought  of.  With  these  previous  impressions,  he  was 
prepared,  when  the  negotiation  opened,  to  expect  if  it  suc- 
ceeded in  adjusting  the  difficulty,  it  would  be  (as  it  has  been) 
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on  a  compromise  line.  Notwithstanding,  when  it  was  fint 
announced  that  tho  lino  agreed  on  included  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  territory  lying  to  the  west  of  the  line  awarded 
by  the  King  of  Holland,  he  was  incredulous,  and  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  it.  His  first  impression  was,  per- 
haps, the  more  strongly  against  it,  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  fixed  on  the  river  St.  John,  from  the  mouth  of  Eel  River, 
taking  the  8t.  Francis  branch  (the  one  selected  by  the  King 
of  Holland)  as  the  natural  and  proper  compromise  boun- 
dary, including  in  our  limits  all  the  portion  of  the  disputed 
territory  lying  north  of  Eel  River,  and  west  and  south  jf  the 
St.  John,  above  its  junction ;  and  all  the  other  within  that 
of  Great  Britain.  On  a  little  reflection,  however,  he  r^ 
solved  not  to  form  his  opinion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  treaty  on  rumor  or  imperfect  information ;  but  to  watt 
until  the  whole  subject  was  brought  before  the  Senate  oflB- 
cially,  and  then  to  make  it  up  on  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
&cts  and  circumstances,  after  deliberate  and  mature  reflec- 
tion ;  and  this  he  had  done  with  the  utmost  care  and  im- 
partiality. What  he  now  proposes  was,  t6  give  the  result, 
with  the  reasons  on  which  it  rests,  and  which  would  govern 
his  vote  on  the  ratification. 

He  still  believed  that  the  boundary  which  he  had  fixed  in 
his  own  mind  was  the  natural  and  proper  one  ;  but  as  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  the  question  for  them  to  decide  was 
— Are  the  objections  to  the  boundary  as  actually  agreed  on, 
and  the  stipulations  connected  with  it,  such  as  ought  to 
cause  its  rejection  ?  In  deciding  it,  it  must  be  borne  in 
/mind  that  as  far  as  this  portion  of  the  boundary  is  concerned, 
lit  is  a  question  belonging  much  more  to  the  State  of  Maine 
fthan  to  the  Union.  It  is,  in  truth,  but  the  boundary  of  that 
State  ;  and  it  makes  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  only  by  being  the  exterior  boundary  of  one  of  thf 
States  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is  her  sovereignty  and  so* 
that  are  in  dispute,  except  the  portion  of  the  latter  that  st? 
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remains  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  it  belongs  in  the  first  place 
to  her,  and  to  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  her  right  of  soil  is 
involved,  to  say  what  their  rights  and  interests  are,  and 
what  is  required  to  be  done.  The  rest  of  the  Union  is  bound 
to  defend  them  in  their  just  claim  ;  and  to  assent  to  what 
they  may  be  willing  to  assent,  in  settling  the  claim  in  con- 
test, if  there  should  be  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
interest,  honor,  or  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  It  is 
thus  the  controversy  has  ever  been  regarded.  It  is  well 
known  that  President  Jackson  would  readily  have  agreed 
to  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  had  not  Maine  ob- 
jected ;  and  that  to  overcome  her  objection,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  Congress  to  give  her,  in  order  to  get 
her  consent,  one  million  of  acres  of  the  public  donisin,  worth, 
at  the  minimum  price,  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dol- 
lars. The  case  is  now  reversed.  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
have  both  assented  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  as  far 
as  the  question  of  the  boundary  afiects  their  peculiar  inter- 
est, through  commissioners  vested  with  full  powers  to  re- 
present them  ;  and  the  question  for  us  to  decide  is — Shall 
we  reject  that  to  which  they  have  assented  ?  Shall  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  refusing  to  agree  to  the  award  of  the  King  of 
Holland,  because  Maine  objected,  now  reverse  its  course,  and 
refuse  to  agree  to  that  which  she  and  Massachusetts  have 
both  assented  to  ?  There  may,  indeed,  be  reasons  strong 
enough  to  authorize  such  a  course  ;  but  they  must  be  such 
as  will  go  to  prove  that  we  cannot  give  our  assent  consis- 
tently with  the  interests,  the  honor,  or  the  safety  of  the 
Union.  These  have  not  been  assigned,  and,  he  would  add, 
if  there  be  any  such,  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  them. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  assent  of  Maine  was 
coerced.  She  certainly  desired  to  obtain  a  more  favorable 
boundary ;  but  when  the  alternative  was  presented  of  an- 
other reference  to  arbitration,  she  waived  her  objection,  as 
&r  as  she  was  individually  concerned,  rather  than  incur  the 


_,      ...^„.j  lui  uciDcu,  liDa  pa 

jereucG  to  the  reet  of  the  Uiiioii.  She  hat 
all  Bhe  desired  ;  &ail  baa  even  lost  territor]? 
compared  with  the  award  of  the  King  of  Hoi 

(ofiset,  that  which  she  hae  lost  is  of  little  ' 
vhich  she  retains  has  been  greatly  increasec 
stipnlatioDs  contuned  ia  the  treaty.  Tb 
kst,  ia  about  half  a  million  of  acres.  It  lie 
em  dope  of  the  highlands,  wlrirtiiig  the  St. 
east,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  little  valoi 
or  any  thing  else — *  sterile  r^ton,  in  •  ser 
kclime.  Agunst  this  loss,  she  has  acqoiied  tl 
Igate  the  river  St.  John  ;  and  that,  not  onlj 
the  timber  on  its  banke,  but  all  the  pi'oductit 
Bive,  well-timbered,  and,  token  aa  a  whole,  n 
tion  of  the  State  that  lies  on  her  side  of  tb 
river  and  its  tributaries.     But  this  is  not  aU. 

Iwhat  is  vastly  more  vahiable — the  right  to  d 
same  terms  as  colonial  productions  to  Great 
colonial  poasessions. 

These  great  and  important  advantagea 
double  the  value  of  that  extensive  region,  ai 
of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  portioi 

(Estimated  by  a  mere  moneyed  standard,  tb 
are  worth,  he  would  Bupuose.  all  tli"  "■*■*  -■ 
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that  Maine  has  not  made  a  bad  exchange  in  accepting  the 
treaty,  as  compared  with  the  award,  as  far  as  her  separate 
interest  is  concerned.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  she  is  the 
rightful  judge  of  her  own  interests  ;  and  her  assent  is  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  our  assent,  provided  that  to  which  she  has 
assented  does  not  involve  too  great  a  sacrifice,  on  the  part  ot 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  of  their  honor  or  safety.  So  far  fromjj 
this,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  Union  is  concerned,  the  sacriJ 
fioe  is  small  and  the  gain  great.  They  are  under  solemii|| 
constitutional  obligations  to  defend  Maine,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Union,  against  invasion,  and  to  protect  her 
territory,  cost  what  it  may,  at  every  hazard.  The  power, 
claiming  what  she  contended  to  be  hers,  is  one  uf  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest  on  earth  ;  the  dispute  is  of  long  standing, 
cyid  of  a  character  difficult  to  be  adjusted  ;  and,  however 
clear  the  right  of  Maine  may  be  regarded  in  the  abstract,  it 
has  been  made  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  admissions,  for 
which  the  Government  of  the  Union  is  responsible.  To  ter- 
minate such  a  controversy,  with  the  assent  of  the  party  im- 
mediately interested,  by  paying  the  small  sum  of  half 
a  million, — of  which  a  large  part  (say  $200,000)  is  un- 
questionably  due  to  Maine,  and  would  have  to  be  paid  to 
her  without  the  treaty, — is  indeed  a  small  sacrifice,  a  fortu- 
nate deliverance.  President  Jackson  was  willing  to  allow 
her,  as  has  been  stated,  more  than  twice  as  much  for  her  as- 
sent to  the  award  ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  showed  his  wisdom, 
whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  it  at  the  time.  Those, 
at  least,  who  opposed  the  treaty,  will  not  charge  him  with 
being  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  Union 
in  making  the  ofier ;  and  yet  the  charge  which  they  make 
against  this  portion  of  the  treaty  does,  by  implication,  sub- 
ject what  he  was  ready  to  do  to  a  similar  one. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  territory  which  England  would  ^ 
acquire  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  awarded  line,  would  greatly 
strengthen  her  frontier,  and  weaken  ours  ;  and  woidd  there- 
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by  endanger  tha  safety  of  the  country  ia  that  quftrter.  H*  I 
(did  not  profrsa  to  be  deeply  versed  in  military  scicnco  ;  but,  I 
'  acconling  to  liis  conccptioOj  there  was  no  ftmndation  for  the  j 
I  objection.  It  was,  if  he  did  not  mistake,  the  very  last  poiot  oa  I 
I  oiir  whole  frnntior,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Cr^ix  to  the  out*  J 
j  let  of  Luke  Su]itrior,  on  which  an  expi-dition  woiUd  bo  organ-  1 
izcd  on  either  side  to  attack  tlio  posaeBsions  of  the  other. 
In  a  militiiry  point  of  view,  our  los*  is  as  nothing  in  that,  i 
quarter;  while  in  another,  and  a  much  moro  importaat  1 
quarter,  our  train  by  the  treaty  is  great,  in  the  same  point  of  | 
view.  lie  referred  to  that  proviaion  by  which  we  acquirt  i 
iBouse's  Point,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Chant-'  1 
plain.  It  is  among  the  most  important  military  positions  oa'  f 
the  whole  line  of  our  eastern  and  northern  frontier, — whether-  J 
it  be  regarded  in  rc&re&oe  to  offeoeive  or  defenure  opemtiM 
Hg  well  rememhfred  the  deep  sensation  caused  among  mili- 
tary men  in  coni5Cf[iK'nca  of  its  loss ;  and  lie  would  leave  the 
question  of  lose  or  gaiu,  in  a  military  point  of  view  (taking 
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ever,  in  reference  to  our  claim  ?  Would  it  not,  indeed,  be 
almost  certain  that  we  should  lose  the  whole  of  the  basin 
the  St.  John,  and  Great  Britain  gain  all  for  which  she 
contended,  strengthened  as  she  would  be  by  the  disclosures 
made  during  this  discussion  ?  *     He  was  far  from  asserting 

*  [The  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rives,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  will  show  what  the  disclo- 
sures were : — 

It  appears  to  the  committee,  therefore,  in  looking  hack  to  the  public 
and  solemn  acts  of  the  Goyemment,  and  of  successive  administrations, 
that  the  time  has  passed,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  we  could  'be  justified  in 
making  the  precise  line  of  boundary  claimed  by  us  the  subject  of  a  sine 
qiui  rum  of  negotiation,  or  of  the  ultima  ratio — of  an  assertion  by  force. 
Did  a  second  arbitration,  then,  afford  the  prospect  of  a  more  satisfactory 
result?    This  expedient  seemed  to  be  equally  rejected  by  all  parties — by 
the  United  States,  by  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  State  of  Maine.    If  such 
an  alternative  should  be  contemplated  by  any  one  as  preferable  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made,  it  is  fit  to  bear  in  mind  the  risk  and 
uncertainty^  as  well  as  the  inevitable  delay  and  expense,  incident  to  that 
mode  of  decision.    "We  have  already  seen,  in  the  instance  of  the  arbitra- 
tion by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  how  much  weight  a  tribunal  of  that 
sort  is  inclined  to  give  to  the  argument  of  convenience^  and  a  supposed 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1773,  against  the 
literal  and  positive  terms  employed  by  the  instrument  in  its  description 
of  limits.    Is  there  no  danger,  in  the  event  of  another  arbitration,  that  a 
farther  research  into  the  public  archives  of  Europe  might  bring  to  Hghi 
some  embarrassing  (even  though  apocryphal)  document,  to  throw  a  new 
shade  of  plausible  doubt  on  the  clearness  of  our  title,  in  the  view  of  a 
sovereign  arbiter?    Such  a  document  has  already  been  communicated  to 
the  committee ;  and  I  feel  it  (said  Mr.  R.)  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  it  before 
the  Senafe,  that  they  may  fully  appreciate  its  bearings,  and  determine  for 
themselves  the  weight  and  importance  which  belong  to  it.    It  is  due  to 
the  learned  and  distinguished  gentleman  (Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  of  Boston), 
by  whom  the  document  referred  to  was  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
France,  while  pursuing  his  laborious  and  intelligent  researches  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  own  country,  that  the  account  of  it  should  bo 
given  in  his  own  words,  as  contained  in  a  communication  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Department  of  State.    I  proceed,  therefore,  to  read  from  that 
communication : — 
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that  the  facts  disclosed  established  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  or  that  the  map  exhibited  is  the  one  to  which 
Franklin  referred,  in  his  note  to  the  Comit  de  Vergennes, 

'^  While  pursuing  mj  researches  among  the  yoluminous  papers  relatiDg 
to  the  American  Revolution  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres^ 
in  Paris,  I  found  in  one  of  the  bound  volumes  an  original  letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Count  do  Yergennes,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact 
transcript : — 

**  PA88T,  D^oembtf  e,  178SL 

'^  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  returning  herewith  the  map  your  Excel- 
lencj  sent  me  yesterday.  I  have  marked  with  a  strong  red  line,  accord- 
ing to  your  desire,  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  in  the  pre- 
liminaries between  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

"  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c., 

«B.  FRANKLIN." 

"  This  letter  was  written  six  days  after  the  preliminaries  were  signed; 
and  if  we  could  procure  the  identical  map  mentioned  by  Franklin,  it  would 
seem  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  affixed  by  the  com- 
missioners to  the  language  of  the  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries. 
You  may  well  suppose  that  I  lost  no  time  in  making  inquiry  for  the  map^ 
not  doubting  that  it  would  confirm  all  my  previous  opinions  respecting 
the  validity  of  our  claim.  In  the  geographical  department  of  the  Archives 
are  sixty  thousand  maps  and  charts ;  but  so  well  arranged  with  catalogues 
and  indexes,  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  easily  found.  After  a  little 
research  in  the  American  division,  with  the  aid  of  the  keeper,  I  came  upon 
a  map  of  North  America,  by  D'Anville,  dated  1746,  in  size  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  on  which  was  drawn  a  strong  red  line  throughout  the 
entire  boundary  of  the  United  States,  answering  precisely  to  Franklin's 
description.  The  line  is  bold  and  distinct  in  every  part,  made  with  red 
ink,  and  apparently  drawn  with  a  hair  pencil,  or  a  pen  with  a  blunt  point. 
There  is  no  other  coloring  on  any  part  of  the  map. 

"  Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  this  line  runs  wholly  south 
of  the  St.  John,  and  between  the  head  waters  of  that  river  and  those  of 
the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is  exactly  the  line  now  con- 
tended for  by  Great  Britain,  except  that  it  concedes  more  than  is  claimed. 
The  north  line,  after  departing  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Oroix,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Mars  Hill,  stops  far  short  of  that  point,  and  turns  ofT  to 
the  west,  so  as  to  leave  on  the  British  side  all  the  streams  which  flow  into 
the  St.  John,  between  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Mars  Hill.  It  is 
evident  that  the  line,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  in* 
tended  to  exclude  al'  the  waters  running  into  the  St  John. 
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the  French  Minister;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
conformity  of  the  line  delineated  on  the  map  with  the  one 
described  in  his  note,  would  have  the  effect  of  strengthening 

'*  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  map  is  actually  the  one  marked 
by  Franklin ;  yet,  upon  any  other  supposition,  it  would  be  difiScult  to 
explain  the  circumstances  of  its  agreeing  so  perfectly  with  his  description, 
and  of  its  being  preserved  in  the  place  where  it  would  naturally  be  de- 
posited by  Count  de  Vergennes.  I  also  found  another  map  in  the  Archives, 
on  which  the  same  boundary  was  traced  in  a  dotted  red  line  with  a  pen, 
i^[>parently  copied  from  the  other. 

^  I  inclose  herewith  a  map  of  Maine,  on  which  I  have  drawn  a  strong 
black  line,  corresponding  with  the  red  one  above  mentioned/' 

I  am  far  from  intimating  (said  Mr.  Rives)  that  the  documents  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Sparks,  curious  and  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  are  of  weight  sufficient  to  shake  the  title  of  the  United 
States,  founded  on  the  positive  language  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  they 
lould  not  fail,  in  the  event  of  another  reference,  to  give  increased  confi- 
dence and  emphasis  to  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  exert  a 
corresponding  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  arbiter.  It  «is  worth  while 
in  this  connection,  to  turn  to  what  Lord  Ashburton  has  said,  in  one  of  his 
communications  to  Mr.  Webster,  when  explaining  his  views  of  the  position 
of  the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty : — 

^'  My  inspection  of  the  maps,  and  my  examination  of  the  documents," 
says  his  Lordship,  "  lead  me  to  a  very  strong  conviction  that  the  highlands 
contemplated  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  were  the  only  highlands 
then  known  to  them — at  the  head  of  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  the 
rivers  west  of  the  St,  Croix;  and  that  they  did  not  precisely  know  how 
the  north  line  from  the  St.  Croix  would  strike  them ;  and  if  it  were  not 
my  wish  to  shorten  this  discussion,  I  believe  a  very  good  argument  might 
be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  treaty  in  proof  of  this.  In  the  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Livingston,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  McLane,  this  view 
seemed  to  prevail ;  and,  as  you  are  aware,  there  were  proposals  to  search 
for  these  highlands  to  the  west,  where  alone,  I  believe,  they  will  be  found 
to  answer  perfectly  the  description  of  the  treaty.  If  this  question  should 
unfortunately  go  to  a  further  reference,  I  should  by  no  means  despair 
cf  finding  some  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case.^^ 

It  is  for  the  Senate  to  consider  (added  Mr.  Rives)  whether  there  would 
not  be  much  risk  of  introducing  new  complications  and  embarrassments 
in  this  controversy,  by  leaving  it  open  for  another  litigated  reference  j  and 


iiul  a  Hi  [  k'  I  lj(^  cltiims  of  Qrcat  Briton  in  her  own  estimti- 
linii  ami  ilial  of  the  world.  But  the  facts  stated,  And  thfl 
tiiiiii  ixliiliiii  'I  by  the  Chuirraan  of  the  Committee  onFore^ 
Krl.iliuLi.s  (Mr.  Rives),  are  not  the  only  or  the  strongest  dis- 
ci'Mins  iiiaili-  during  the  discussion.  The  French  map,  in- 
iimluri'd  hy  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  from 
Ml.  .I(  IVrisoiL  s  collection  in  the  Congress  library,  in  order  to 
nOiiii  ilu'  liifrn-nfe  from  the  former,  turned  out  to  be  still 
iiinii'  Ml.  'I'liiri  was  made  iu  the  village  of  Passy,  in  the 
ytui'  iil'ni-  lb<'  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  where  Franklin 
(who  \vris  (.(iv  of  the  negotiators)  resided,  and  waa  dedicated 
to  liliii  ;  iilkI  this  lias  the  boundary  liue  drawn  in  exact 
ciiiilimiiity  til  the  other,  and  iu  the  manner  described  in  the 


onfly  pTcpossc:jscil,  as  its  minister  tells  na 
.[u,<— HOiikl  not  lin.i  ivliat  It  n-oul.l  naCu- 
Liiii  ■>ril.-i  1  kii- 111' lilt  I'asi:"  ill  Joou- 
r.  Si:ark>  in  )ii>  hisliiriral  rc>earcbe.s 
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note  of  Dr.  Franklin — a  line  somewhat  more  adverse  to  us 
than  that  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  But,  striking  as  is 
this  coincidence,  he  was  far  from  regarding  it  as  sufficient  to 
establish  the  claim  of  Great  Britain.  It  would,  however, 
be  in  vain  to  deny  that  it  was  a  corroborating  circimistance, 
calculated  to  add  no  small  weight  to  her  claim. 

It  would  be  still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  France 
was  our  ally  at  the  time,  and,  as  such,  must  have  been  con- 
sulted and  kept  constantly  advised  of  all  that  occurred 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  including  its  final 
result.  It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  these  disclosures 
would  not  weigh  heavily  against  us  in  any  future  negotiation. 
They  would,  so  much  so— taken  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
verse award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  this  treaty,  should 
it  be  rejected — as  to  render  hopeless  any  future  attempt  tol 
settle  the  question  by  negotiation  or  arbitration.  No  alter-] 
native  would  be  left  us  but  to  yield  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
British  claim,  or  to  put  Maine  in  possession  by  force, — ^and 
that,  too,  with  the  opinion  and  sympathy  of  the  world  against 
us  and  our  cause.  In  his  opinion,  we  woidd  be  bound  to 
attempt  it,  in  justice  to  Maine,  should  we  refuse  to  agree  to 
what  she  has  assented.  So  much  for  the  boundary  question, 
as  far  as  Maine  is  concerned. 

Having  now  shown — satisfactorily,  he  hoped — that  Maine 
has  acted  wisely  for  herself  in  assenting  to  the  treaty,  it 
remained  to  be  consideied  whether  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  Union  on  such  questions,  woidd  not  also  do  so  in 
ratifying  it,  as  far  at  least  as  the  boundary  question  is  in- 
volved. He  would  add  nothing  to  what  had  already  been 
said  of  the  portion  in  which  Maine  was  immediately  inter- 
ested. His  remarks  would  be  confined  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  boundary,  extending  from  the  northwestern 
comer  of  that  State  to  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

Throughout  this  long-extended  Une,  every  question  hasi 
been  settled  to  our  satisfaction.    Our  right  has  been  acknowl-l 
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the  water  connection  between  Lakes  Huron  an 
and  heretofore  in  dispute,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
large,  and  valuable  for  soil  and  position.     So  i 
Boyale,  near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Saperio 
edged  to  be  ours — a  large  island,  and  valuable  f 
eries.    And  also,  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the 
west  of  that  lake,  between  Fond  du  Lac  and 
St.  Louis  on  one  side,  and  Pigeon  Biver  on  the  c 
taining  four  millions  of  acres.     It  is  said  to  be 
cannot  well  be  more  so  than  that  acquired  by  Ghc 
lying  west  of  the  boundary  awarded  by  the  King  < 
Li  addition,  all  the  islands  in  the  Biver  St  Lai 
the  lakes,  which  were  divided  in  running  out  i. 
lino  under  previous  treaties,  are  acquired  by  us  x 
and  all  the  channels  and  passages  are  opened  to  tl 
uses  of  our  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Bril 
Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  refers 
long  line  of  boundary.     Our  gain — ^r^aided  in 
contracted  point  of  view,  as  mere  equivalents  fe 
assumed  to  be  paid  by  us  to  Maine  and  Maasad 
their  assent  to  the  treaty — ^is  vastly  greater  thai 
have  contracted  to  pay.     Taking  the  whole  bomi 
tion  together,  and  summing  up  the  loss  and  " 
whole,  including  what  Affftnf.a  Moino  arxA  "M"* 
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to  take  a  very  contracted  view  to  regard  it  in  that  light.  It 
would  be  to  overlook  the  vast  importance  of  permanently 
establishing,  between  two  such  powers,  a  line  of  boundary 
of  several  thousand  miles,  abounding  in  disputed  points  of 
much  difficulty  and  long  standing.  The  treaty,  he  trusted, 
would  do  much  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  solid  peace  be- 
tween the  countries — ^a  thing  so  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted,  after  settling  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  boundary,  that  the  part  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  should  remain  unadjusted.     Its  settlement 
would  have  contributed  much  to  strengthen  the  foundation/ 
of  a  durable  peace.     But  would  it  be  wise  to  reject  the| 
treaty,  because  all  has  not  been  done  that  could  be  desired? 
He  placed  a  high  value  on  our  territory  on  the  west  of  those  I 
mountains,  and  held  our  title  to  it  to  be  clear ;  but   he  | 
would  regard  it  as  an  act  of  consummate  folly,  to  stake  our 
claim  on  a  trial  of  strength  at  this  time.     The  territory  is 
now  held  by  joint  occupancy,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
which  either  party  may  terminate  by  giving  to  the  other  six 
months'  notice.     If  we  were  to  attempt  to  assert  our  ex- 
clusive right  of  occupancy  at  present,  the  certain  loss  of  the^ 
territory  must  be  the  result;  for  the  plain  reason  that  Great 
Britain  could  concentrate  there  a  much  larger  force,  navah 
and  military,  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  at  far  less  expense,, 
than  we  could.     This  will  not  be  denied ;  but  it  will  not  be 
always  the  case.     Our  population  is  steadily — he  might  say 
rapidly — advancing  across  the  continent,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     Judging  from  past  experience,  the  tide 
of  population  will  sweep  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
resistless  force,  at  no  distant  period ;  when  what  we  claim 
will  quietly  fall  into  our  hands,  without  expense  or  blood- 
shed.    Time  is  acting  for  us.     Wait  patiently,  and  all  we 
claim  will  be  ours ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  seize  it  by  force,  it 
will  be  sure  to  elude  our  grasp. 

Having  now  stated  his  reasons  for  voting,  to  ratify  the: 
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articlfs  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  boundary,  ho  would 
next  proceed  to  aseign  thoBe  tliat  would  govern  his  voto  on 
the  two  reliiting  to  the  African  sUve  trade.  And  here  he 
would  firemise,  that  there  are  several  circimistanccs,  which 
caused  no  small  repugnance  on  his  part  to  any  stipulations 
wliatevcr  with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  those  articles; 
and  he  woidd  add,  that  he  would  have  been  gratified  if  they, 
and  all  other  stipulations  on  the  subject,  could  have  been 
entirely  omitted;  but  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  say,  hd 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid  entering  into  somo 
arrangement  on  the  subject.  To  imdcrstand  the  difficulty, 
it  will  Ik!  necessary  to  advert  to  the  course  heretofore  taken 
by  our  Government  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  the  cir- 
cuiustnncea  under  which  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in 
this  treaty  had  commenced. 

Congress  at  an  early  day — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  it  could 
.legislate  on  the  subject,  under  the  constitution — passed 
laws  enacting  severe   penalties   against   the   African   slave 
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toredy  if  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  In 
consequence^  ours  became  almost  the  only  flag  used  by  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  whether  our  people  or  foreigners  ;  al- 
though our  laws  inhibited  the  traffic  under  the  severest 
penalties.  In  this  state  of  things,  Great  Britain  put  forward 
the  claim  of  the  right  of  search  as  indispensable  to  suppress 
a  trade  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  nations 
associated  with  her  by  mutual  engagements  for  its  suppres- 
sion. At  this  stage,  a  correspondence  took  place  between 
our  late  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  latter  openly  and 
boldly  claimed  the  right  of  search,  and  which  was  promptly 
and  decidedly  repelled  on  our  side.  We  had  long  since 
taken  our  stand  against  it,  and  had  resisted  its  abuse,  as  a 
belligerent  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  Neither 
honor  nor  policy  on  our  part  could  tolerate  its  exercise  in 
time  of  peace,  in  any  form — ^whether  in  that  of  search,  as 
claimed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  or  the  less  offensive  and  un- 
reasonable one  of  visitation,  as  proposed  by  his  successor. 
Lord  Aberdeen.  And  yet  we  were  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  require  that  somethiDg  should  be  done.  It 
was  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  the  negotiation  com- 
menced— and  conmienced,  in  part,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  tending  rapidly  to  bring  the  two  countries 
into  collision.  On  our  side,  we  were  deeply  committed 
against  the  traffic,  both  by  legislation  and  treaty.  The  in- 
fluence and  the  efforts  of  the  civilized  world  were  directed 
against  it — ^and  that,  too,  under  our  lead  at  the  conmience- 
ment ;  and  with  such  success  as  to  compel  vessels  engaged  in 
it  to  take  shelter,  almost  exclusively,  under  the  fraudulent 
use  of  our  flag.  To  permit  such  a  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue, could  not  but  deeply  impeach  our  honor,  and  turn  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  against  us.  On  the  other  side.  Great 
Britain  had  acquired,  by  treaties,  the  right  of  supervision, 
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including  that  of  seiircli  and  capturing,  over  the  trade  en 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  view  to  ilfl  supprecMon,  from 
all  the  maritime  powera  except  ourselves.  Thus  situated, 
he  rauat  say  thut  he  saw  no  alternative  for  us  but  tho  one 
adopted — to  take  the  supervision  of  our  own  trade  on  that 
coast  into  our  o^vn  bands,  and  to  prevent,  by  our  own  cruiserfl, 
the  fraudulent  use  of  our  flag.  The  only  question,  in  the 
actual  sfate  of  thiags,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  waa,  whether 
it  should  be  done  by  a  formal  or  informal  arrangement  ? 
He  would  have  preferred  the  latter  ;  but  the  diffcrenco  be- 
tween them  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  such  aa  would  justiiy, 
on  that  account,  the  rejection  of  tho  treaty.  They  woald, 
in  substance  be  the  same,  and  will  differ  but  little,  probably, 
in  the  exjien.'^  of  execution.  Either  was  better  than  the 
other  alternatives — to  do  nothing;  to  leave  things  in  the 
dangerous  state  in  which  they  stood  ;  or  to  yield  to  the 
right  of  search  or  visitation. 

It  is  objected  thsit  the  arrangement  entered  into  is  vir- 
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obligations,  and  carefully  excluding  the  supervisicn  of  either 
over  the  other,  and  thereby  directly  rebutting  the  object 
of  search  or  visitation. 

The  other  article,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  stipu- 
lates that  the  parties  will  unite  in  all  becoming  representa- 
tion and  remonstrance,  with  any  powers,  within  whose  do- 
minions markets  are  permitted  for  imported  African  slaves. 
If  he  were  to  permit  his  feelings  to  govern  him  exclusively, 
he  would  object  to  this  more  strongly  than  any  other  provis- 
ion in  the  treaty, — not  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  object  or 
the  policy  of  closing  the  market  to  imported  negroes;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  both  right  and  expedient  in  every 
view.  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  colonies  were  the  only  mar- 
kets, he  believed,  still  remaining  open,  and  to  which  this 
provision  would  apply.  They  were  already  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  slaves,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  sound  policy  on 
their  part  required  that  their  markets  should  be  finally  and 
eflTectually  closed.  He  would  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
was  our  interest  they  should  be.  It  would  free  us  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  cruisers  on  the  African  coast,  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  and  fraudulent  use  of  our  flag,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  but  to  protect  our  commerce  in  that  quarter 
— a  thing  of  itself  much  to  be  desired.  We  would  have  a 
still  stronger  interest,  if  we  were  governed  by  selfish  consid- 
erations. We  are  rivals  in  the  production  of  several 
articles,  and  more  especially  the  greatest  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural staples— cotton.  Next  to  our  own  country,  Brazil 
possesses  the  greatest  advantages  for  its  production,  and  is 
already  a  large  grower  of  the  article  ;  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  which,  the  continuance  of  the  market  for  imported 
slaves  from  Africa  would  contribute  much.  But  he  would 
not  permit  such  considerations  to  influence  hira  in  voting  on 
the  treaty.  He  had  no  objection  to  see  Brazil  develope  her 
resources  to  the  full ;  but  he  did  believe  that  higher 
considerations,  connected  with  her  safety,  and  that  of  the 
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Hjiatjisli  culoiiiv^,  made  it  tlieir  interest  that  th^  mat^et 
tihiiiilil  \ic  do.su'd  against  the  traffic. 

liiil.  it  may  be  asked,  why,  with  these  impressionB,  should 
ho  have  any  i>lyection  to  this  provision  of  the  treaty  ?  It 
was,  ln'causu  hi'  wns  avereo  to  interfering  with  other  powers, 
wlii'u  it  oinilU  be  avoided.  It  extends  even  to  cases  like  the 
jinseut,  wlioro  there  was  a  common  interest  in  reference  to 
the  Kubject  of  advice  or  remonstrance;  but  it  vould  be  car- 
rying his  uvLTsion  to  fastidiousness,  were  he  to  permit  it  to 
wvfiulo  his  vote  in  the  adjustment  of  questions  of  such  mag- 
iiitudt;  u:t  are  involved  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  the  treaty  is  opposed,  not  only  for  what  it  coDtainB, 
but  also  I'lir  ^\1iat  it  does  not;  and,  among  other  objections 
ol'  tlic  Uiiiil,  lifcause  it  has  no  provision  in  reference  to  the 
>  case  cif  thu  L'roole,  and  other  similar  ones.  He  admitted 
that  it  is  an  i.lijt.'ctiun  ;  and  fljat  it  was  very  desirable  that 
the  treaty  sliuiikl  liave  .i^nar.leil,  by  sjieoilie  acid  ellieicnt  pro- 
visidiis,  a,i;ainst  the  reeiirretioe  uf  such  ■nilras-es  i.ii  tiie  rii^bts 
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guard  agamst  the  recurrence  of  such  cases  hereafter.  To 
understand  how  much  has  been  done,  and  what  has  been 
gained  by  us,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  correct  conception  of 
the  state  of  the  case  in  reference  to  them,  before  the  nego- 
tiation commenced,  and  since  it  terminated. 

These  cases  are  not  of  recent  origin.  The  first  of  the 
kind  was  that  of  the  brig  Comet,  which  was  stranded  on  the 
false  keys  of  the  Bahamas,  as  far  back  as  1830,  with  slaves 
on  board.  She  was  taken  into  Nassau,  New  Providence,  by 
the  wreckers,  and  the  slaves  liberated  by  the  colonial  au- 
thorities. The  next  was  the  Encomium,  which  occurred  in 
1834,  and  which,  in  all  the  material  circumstances,  was 
every  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Comet.  The  case  of  the 
Enterprise  followed.  It  took  place  in  1835,  and  differed  in 
no  material  circumstance  from  the  others,  as  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  British  Government,  except  that  it  occurred 
after  the  act  of  parliament  abolishing  slavery  in  the  colonies 
had  gone  into  operation,  and  the  others  prior  to  that  period. 

After  a  long  correspondence  of  nearly  ten  years,  the 
British  Government  agreed  to  pay  for  the  slaves  on  board 
of  the  two  first,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  liberated  be- 
fore the  act  abolishing  slavery  had  gone  into  operation  ;  but 
refused  to  pay  for  those  belonging  to  the  Enterprise,  because 
they  were  liberated  after  it  had.  To  justify  this  distinction. 
Lord  Palraerston  had  to  assume  the  ground,  virtually,  that 
the  law  of  nations  was  opposed  to  slavery — an  assumption 
that  placed  the  property  of  a  third  of  the  Union  without 
the  pale  of  its  protection.  On  this  ground,  he  peremptorily 
refiised  compensation  for  the  slaves  on  board  the  Enterprise. 
Our  Executive,  under  this  refusal,  accepted  the  compensa- 
tion for  those  on  board  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  and 
closed  the  correspondence,  without  even  bringing  the  subject 
before  Congress.  With  such  perfect  indifference  was  the 
whole  affair  treated,  that,  during  the  long  period  the  nego- 
tiation was  pending,  the  subject  was  never  once  mentioned, 


till'  ii.s  111'  iccullcctcd,  in  any  Executive  mesBAge ;  whilt 
M>  vi  liir  li.-s  iiiiignitudu — the  debt  of  a  few  millions  due 
ji  Fiiiiiii.  jiiid  this  very  boundary  question — were  con- 
Lillv  bruii-lit  before  Congress,  and  liad  nearly  involved  the 
iiiliy  ILL  war  with  two  of  the  lending  powers  of  Europe. 
iir.r  who  an-  now  80  shocked  that  the  boundary  question 
ul'l  l<i' >rul<'(l,  without  a  settlement  also  of  this,  stood 
iii  >iliiKr,  year  after  year,  during  this  long  period,  not 
_\  wiilioiit  attempting  to  unite  the  settlement  of  this 
li  tliai  nf  1  lie  boundary,  but  without  ever  once  naming  or 
itliiiu:  L<j  ii  a»  an  item  in  the  hat  of  the  dispute  between 
twii  piim  IS,  It  was  regarded  as  beneath  notice.  He 
lii'cil  til  \\itties8  tlie  great  change  which  has  taken  place 
ivlatiou  III  it;  and  to  iind  that  those  who  were  then 
■iLt  and  iii.iillerent,  now  exhibit  so  much  zcul  aud  veho- 
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commenced  in  reference  to  these  cases  ;  and  it  remains  now 
to  be  shown  in  what  state  it  has  left  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  broad  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  on  which 
he  placed  our  right  in  his  resolutions,  have  been  cleariy 
stated  and  conclusively  vindicated  in  the  very  able  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  has  strengthened  our  cause 
not  a  little,  as  well  from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  the  quarter 
from  which  it  comes.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  an  explicit 
recognition  of  the  principles  for  which  we  contend,  in  the 
answer  of  Lord  Ashburton,  who  expressly  says,  that  "on 
the  great  general  principles  affecting  this  case"  (the  Creole) 
"  they  do  not  differ ; "  and  that  is  followed  by  "  an  engage- 
ment that  instructions  shall  be  given  to  the  governors  of  Her 
Majesty's  colonies  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United 
States,  to  execute  their  own  laws  with  careful  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  their  Government  to  maintain  good  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  officious  interference  with 
American  vessels  driven  by  accident  or  violence  into  their 
ports.  The  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality  shall  be  executed." 
This  pledge  was  accepted  by  our  Executive,  accompanied  by 
the  express  declaration  of  the  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  he  places  his  reliance  on  those  principles 
of  public  law  which  had  been  stated  in  the  note  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  To  all  this  it  may  be  addtd,  that  strong 
assurances  are  given  by  the  British  negotiator,  of  his  belief 
that  a  final  arrangement  may  be  made  of  the  subject  by 
positive  stipulations  in  London.  Such  is  the  state  in  which 
the  negotiation  has  left  the  subject. 

Here  again  he  would  repeat,  that  such  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  itself  would  have  been  preferable.  But  who  can 
deny,  when  he  compares  the  state  of  the  facts,  as  they  stood 
before  and  since  the  close  of  this  negotiation,  that  we  have 
gained — largely  gained — in  reference  to  this  important  sub- 
ject ?  Is  there  no  difference,  he  would  ask,  between  a  stem 
and  peremptory  denial  of  our  right,  on  the  broad  and  the 
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iiisulilii.;  '.'I'IukI  nHsuiiicd  by  Lord  Palmcrston,  and  its  ex* 
pluit  tii-iLziiiiiiii  by  Lord  Ashburton? — none  in  the  pledge 
iluil  iiisiriiiiii>tis  uliuiild  be  given  to  giianl  against  the  recnr- 
iiiirr  i.r  sill  1l  lascs,  flnJ  a  positive  denial  that  we  had  8uf- 
I'ln  il  1111  "imiij:  iir  insult,  nor  had  any  right  to  complain  ? — 
tiiiii'  lii't\M  I II  n  llniil  closing  of  all  negotiation,  and  a  strong 
Ms-iiiriiiri'  if  a  litiid  adjustment  of  the  subject  by  satisfactory 
;ut:iii:,'iiiii|ii  liy  treaty?  And  would  it  be  wise  or  pradent 
Mil  Miir  ]i:nl  til  ivjoct  what  has  boon  gained,  because  all  has 
n')t  lici'ii  ?  As  to  himself,  he  must  say  that,  at  the  time  he 
iLiiivi'il  liis  I -si'lntionB,  he  little  hoped,  in  tlie  short  space  of 
tui>  yi^ir^i.  M  L.litain  what  has  already  been  gained;  and  that 
111'  i\>^M]ili'il  iljr  propiicct  of  a  final  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
jiniii.  iit  Hu  ilistuntday,  of  this  subject,  so  vital  in  its  prin- 
(■i|i|is  til  liis  iiiiisttttu'nts  anil  the  whole  South,  as  fur  more 

pr.-bul.I.i  ll,:ui    lir    llM'll    .IIlI    tbis    ,.X|.lirit     IWo.u'Mitioil  of  tlw 

]iiiijri|ili-^  t;.r  ■>\h;rli  111!  ri.iili'iiib'ii.  In  tlie  moan  time  lie 
tMl  ^i-iiD-.l  llii'  riiMM-i'iiiriil    -ivrn  l.v  111.'  lii-itisli  negotiator 
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the  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  of  our  merchant  ves- 
sels, in  time  of  war,  would  have  a  good  effect.  It  will  con- 
tribute to  convince  Great  Britain  that  the  practice  cannot  be 
renewed,  in  the  event  of  another  European  war,  without  a 
certain  and  immediate  conflict  between  the  two  countries. 

I  (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  have  now  stated  my  opinion  fully 
and  impartially  on  the  treaty  with  the  connected  subjects. 
On  reviewing  the  whole,  and  weighing  the  reasons  for  and 
against  its  ratification,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  former  greatly 
preponderate.  If  we  have  not  gained  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, we  have  gained  much  that  is  desirable ;  and,  if  aU  has 
not  been  settled,  much  has  been — and  that  not  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  not  of  little  importance  to  have  the  North- 
eastern boundary  settled — and  this,  too,  with  the  consent  of 
the  States  immediately  interested ;  a  subject  which  has  been 
in  dispute  almost  from  the  origin  of  the  Government,  and 
which  had  become  more  and  more  entangled,  and  adverse  to 
our  claim,  on  every  attempt  heretofore  made  to  settle  it. 
Nor  is  it  of  little  importance  to  have  the  whole  line  of  boun- 
dary between  us  and  the  British  dominions,  from  the  source 
of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  settled — a  line  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles,  with  many  disputed  points 
of  long  standing,  the  settlement  of  which  had  baffled  all 
previous  attempts.  Nor  is  it  of  little  importance  to  have 
adjusted  the  embarrassments  relating  to  the  African  slave 
trade,  by  adopting  the  least  objectionable  of  the  alternatives. 
Nor  to  have  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  for  which 
we  contended,  in  reference  to  the  Creole  and  other  cases  of 
the  kind,  recognized  by  Great  Britain ;  nor  to  have  a  solenm 
pledge  against  their  recurrence,  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
of  satisfactory  stipulations  by  treaty.  Nor  is  it  of  little  im- 
portance to  have,  by  the  settlement  of  these  inveterate  and 
difficult  questions,  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  settled 
down  in  amity  and  peace, — permanent  amity  and  peace,  as  it 
may  be  hoped, — in  the  place  of  that  doubtful,  unsettled  con- 
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ilition,  Letwccn  peace  and  war,  which  hii4  for  80  many  y 
characterized  it,  and  wliich  la  bg  liostile  to  tho  intcn-BtB  and 
prasperity  of  both  countries. 

I  Peace  (said  Sir.  C.)  is  the  first  of  our  wants,  in  the  |>pe«»- 
ent  condition  of  our  country.  We  want  peace,  to  reform  our 
own  Govern  iiient,  and  to  reUei'e  the  country  from  ita  great 
embarrassments.  Our  Government  is  deeply  disordered ;  its 
credit  is  impaired  ;  its  debt  increasing,-  its  expenditures  ei- 
travagant  and  wasteful ;  its  disbursemeuts  without  efficient 
nccountubility ;  and  its  taxes  (for  duties  are  but  taxes)  enor- 
mouB,  unei^uai,  and  oppressive  to  tlie  great  producing  claBsea 
of  tlie  country.  Peace  settled  and  undisturbed,  is  itidiKpcn- 
sable  to  a  thorough  reform,  and  such  a  reform  to  the  dnn- 
tioQ  of  the  Government,  But,  bq  long  as  the  relation  b^ 
Iwecn  the  two  countries  continues  in  a  state  of  doubt  between 
peace  and  war,  all  Jtttemiils  at  such  reform  will  prove  abor- 
tive. The  first  step  in  any  such,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
to  reduce  the  expeiiJiturcs  to  tlie  lojnlimate  and  economical 
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payment  of  what  is  due.  To  enable  both  States  and  indi 
viduals  to  pay  their  debts,  they  must  be  left  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  their  means,  with  as  few  exactions  or  restrictions 
on  their  industry  as  possible  on  the  part  of  this  Government. 
To  this,  a  settled  state  of  peace  and  an  open  and  free  com- 
merce are  indispensable.  With  these,  and  the  increasing 
habits  of  economy  and  industry  now  every  where  pervading 
the  country,  the  period  of  embarrassment  will  soon  pass 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  one  of  permanent  and  healthy 
prosperity. 

Peace  is,  indeed,  our  policy.  A  kind  Providence  has  cast 
our  lot  on  a  portion  of  the  globe  suflficiently  vast  to  satisfy 
the  most  grasping  ambition,  and  abounding  in  resources  be- 
yond all  others,  which  only  require  to  be  fully  developed  to 
make  us  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  people  on  earth. 
To  the  full  development  of  the  vast  resources  of  our  country, 
we  have  political  institutions  most  happily  adapted.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine  a  system  more  so  than 
our  Jb'ederal  Republic — ^a  system  of  State  and  General  Gov- 
ernments, so  blended  as  to  constitute  one  sublime  whole ;  the 
latter  having  charge  of  the  interests  common  to  all,  and  the 
former  those  local  and  peculiar  to  each  State.  With  a  sys- 
tem so  happily  constituted,  let  a  durable  and  firm  peace  be 
established,  and  this  Government  be  confined  rigidly  to  the 
few  great  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  leaving  the 
States  to  contend  in  generous  rivalry,  to  develope,  by  the  arts 
of  peace,  their  respective  resources ;  and  a  scene  of  prosper- 
ity and  happiness  would  follow,  heretofore  unequalled  on  the 
globe.  I  trust  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  this  treaty  may  prove  the 
first  step  towards  such  a  peace.  Once  established  with  Great 
Britain,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  with  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, to  establish  permanent  peace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  when  our  most  sanguine  hopes  of  prosperity  may  be 
realized. 


Speecli  on  the  Oregon  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  24th,  1843. 


Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  ought  to  bo  borne  ia  miod,  in  the 
discussion  of  tluB  measure,  that  there  is  a  confiict  between 
our  claim  aod  that  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory ;  and  that  it  extends  to  the  whole  territory  from  the 
Rocky  Muuntains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  north- 
ern limits  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  42o,  to  the  southern  limita 
of  the  Russian  FoBsessioDS,  in  latitude  54°.  Not  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  two  govemmentfl  have  made  frft- 
fjuent  attempts  to  adjust  their  conflicting  claims,  but,  as 
yet,  without  success.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in  1818. 
It   proved   aborlive  ;    hut  a  convention  was   entered   into 
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was  conducted  with  much  earnestness,  and  not  a  little  feel- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  British  negotiators. 

In  1827,  just  before  the  termination  of  the  ten  years, 
another  attempt  was  made  at  an  adjustment.  The  negotia- 
tion was  conducted  on  our  part  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  whole 
subject  was  discussed  fully,  and  with  great  ability  and  clear- 
ness on  both  sides  ;  but,  like  the  two  preceding,  failed  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  claims.  The  same  offers  were  made 
respectively,  by  the  parties,  that  were  made  in  1824,  and 
agwi  rejected.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  renew  the 
convention  of  1818, — ^but  with  the  provision  that  each  party 
might,  at  its  pleasure,  terminate  the  agreement  by  giving  a 
year's  notice.  The  object  of  the  renewal  was,  as  in  1818, 
to  preserve  peace  for  the  time,  by  preventing  either  party 
from  asserting  its  exclusive  claim  to  the  territory  ;  and  that 
of  the  insertion  of  the  provision— to  give  either  party  the 
right  of  doing  so  whenever  it  might  think  proper,  by  giving 
the  stipulated  notice. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgc^tten  that,  during  the  long  inter- 
val fix)m  1818  to  this  time,  continued  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  and  the  other  House  to  induce  Congress  to  as- 
sert, by  some  act,  our  exclusive  right  to  the  whole  territory, 
and  they  have  all  heretofore  failed.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  bill,  which  covers  the  whole  territory,  as 
well  north  as  south  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  and  provides 
for  granting  land,  and  commencing  systematically  the  work 
of  colonization  and  settlement,  shall  share  the  fate  of  its 
predecessors. 

To  determine  whether  it  ought  or  ought  not,  involves 
the  decision  of  two  preliminary  questions.  The  first  is — 
Aether  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, on  our  part,  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  our 
exclusive  claim  to  the  territory,  against  the  adverse  claim  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  other — whether,  if  it  has,  the  mode 
proposed  in  this  bill  is  the  proper  one. 


:iiu  (<>  1" 
llr,i.       I 


'^irig  thcin,  I  do  Qot  iiitcDd  to  conEider  the 
iir  ii«;lit  to  the  territory, — nor  its  value, — nor 
It  lii'itiiin  is  nctwated  hy  tliiit  keen,  jealous,  and 
tiwiinls  IIS  which  has  been  attributed  to  her  in 
■II.     I  i-liall,  OD  tlie  contnirj-,  nsBumc  our  title 

;is  the  wannest  advocate  of  this  bill  usserts  it 
iriritory  to  be,  ns  to  Boil,  climate,  production, 
i:il  lulviintai^'s,  all  tluit  the  ardent  imagination 
V  <'t'  tlie  measure  jKiinta  it  to  bo  ;  and  Great 

.m  foriiiidablo  and  jealous  as  she  has  been  rep- 

iiiiiki!  no  isKuo  on  cither  of  these  points.  I 
me  tif  them.  Acconling  to  my  view  of  the 
I  ii  li  iiei-essury.  On  the  conf rarj',  the  clearer  the 
n>  viihiahlc  tlio  teriitury, — and  the  more  pow- 
-ii!i-  Mh-  Itiitish  Cnvi-rriHU'iit,  (he  stron-rer  will 
I  .-11  «!)i.li  I  r.>t  my  M|,j„:Miinii  t„  iho  hill. 

-r    |.ivliiiilii;iry  r-inaik-,.  I    n'i">iil  tlio  luestirai, 


-^J^^^^^ 
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Ohina^  where  she  will  undoubtedly  keep  up,  at  least  fi)r  a 
time,  a  strong  military  and  naval  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation  and  strengthening  her  newly-acquired  possession. 
The  point  she  occupies  there,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  is  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  at 
the  distance  of  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  with  a  tranquil  ocean  be- 
tween, which  may  be  passed  over  in  six  weeks.  In  that 
short  time  she  might  place,  at  a  moderate  expense,  a  strong 
naval  and  military  force  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where 
a  formidable  body  of  men,  as  hardy  and  energetic  as  any  on 
this  continent,  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  under  its  control,  could  be 
prepared  to  sustain  and  co-operate  with  it.  Such  is  the  fa- 
cility with  which  she  could  concentrate  a  force  there  to 
maintain  her  claim  to  the  territory  against  ours,  should  they 
be  brought  into  collision  by  this  bill. 

I  now  turn  to  examine  our  means  of  concentrating  an 
opposing  force  by  land  and  water,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  claim.  We  have  no  military  or  naval 
position  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  fleet  would  have  to  sail 
from  our  own  shores, — to  cross  the  line  and  double  Cape 
Horn  in  56  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and,  turning  north,, 
recross  the  line  and  ascend  to  latitude  46  north,  in  order  tO' 
reach  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River — a  distance  from  New- 
York  (over  the  straightest  and  shortest  line)  of  more  than 
13,000  miles,  and  which  would  require  a  run  of  more  than. 
18,000  of  actual  sailing  on  the  usual  route.  Instead  of  six< 
weeks,  the  voyage  would  require  six  months.  I  speak  ott' 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  oflScers  at- 
tached to  the  Navy  Department. 

These  facts  are  decisive.  We  could  do  nothing  by 
water.  As  far  as  that  element  is  concerned,  we  could  not 
oppose  to  her  a  gun  or  a  soldier  in  the  territory. 

But,  great  as  are  the  impediments  by  water,  they  are^ 
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at  jitvs'.'ut,  luit  much  less  so  by  land.  If  wc  assume  some 
uotilial  \»''nii  ill  the  State  of  Missouri  as  the  place  of  ren- 
di'i-.viiiiii,  tiiim  which  our  military  force  would  commeBce  its 
iiijLii-li  t;ir  iIk;  territory,  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  ths 
Coliiuiljia  Jtivor  will  be  found  to  be  about  two  thousand 
iiiik's  ;— of  ivIiLL'h  inucli  more  than  a  thousand  miles  would 
be  ovvr  jm  miHi'ttled  country,  consisting  of  naked  plains  or 
luimiiliiiiKiiis  roj,'ionB,  without  provisions,  except  such  game  aa 
tlic  riric  lui-lit  siipply.  On  a  greater  portion  of  this  long 
march  tliu  ti'iue  would  be  liable  to  be  attacked  and  harassed 
by  imiuiToTis  and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  hostilities 
might  be  readily  turned  ai^ainst  us  by  the  British  traders. 
To  iiiiircli  such  a  distance  without  opposition  would  take 
upward  of  120  days, — assuming  tlie  march  to  be  at  the 
usual  nite  I'nr  military  forces.  Sliould  it  be  impeded  by  the 
hostilities  of  lii<liaiis,  llie  tiiiu'  w,,ul(l  be  -ivally  pr.jlun-cJ. 

I    now  a>l;,  Jlow  e'.nl.l   iiiiy  .^m^i^leNlble    Joree    sustain 
ilself  ill  so  Iotil;  a  iiuutIi.  ilifnU'j;!!   a  le/iini   ^ii  ile^tJtiito  of 
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difficulties  could  be  surmounted,  that  of  transporting  a  suf- 
ficient battering-train,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  to  so 
great  a  distance,  and  over  so  many  obstacles,  would  be  insu- 
perable. 

Having  now  made  good  my  first  position,  that  the  at- 
tempt, at  present,  to  assert  and  maintain  our  exclusive  claim 
to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great  Britain, 
most  prove  unsuccessful  if  she  resisted,  it  now  remains  to  in- 
quire whether  she  would  resist.  And  here  let  me  say,  what- 
ever might  be  the  doubts  of  others,  surely  they  who  have 
in  this  discussion  insisted  so  strongly  on  her  power,  her 
jealousy,  and  her  determination  to  hold  the  territory,  cannot 
doubt  that  she  would  resist.  If,  indeed,  provoking  language 
can  excite  her  to  resistance,  or  if  half  which  has  been  said  ol 
her  hostile  disposition  be  true,  she  not  only  would  resist,  but 
would  gladly  seize  so  favorable  an  occasion  to  do  so,  while 
we  are  comparatively  so  weak  and  she  so  strong  in  that  quar- 
ter. However  unfavorable  the  time  might  be  for  us,  for  her 
it  would  be  most  propitious.  Her  vast  resources  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  East  are  liberated,  and  at  her  disposal,  to 
be  directed  to  assert  and  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to  the 
territory  against  ours,  if  she  should  determine  to  follow  our 
example  in  case  this  bill  should  pass.  Even  I,  who  believe 
that  the  present  ministry  is  disposed  to  peace  ;  that  the  re- 
cent mission  to  this  country  originated  in  the  spirit  of  peace ; 
and  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel  has  exhibited  great  wisdom  and 
moderation — moderation  in  the  midst  of  splendid  success, 
and  therefore  more  to  be  trusted — do  not  doubt  she  would 
resist,  if  we  should  adopt  this  measure.  We  must  not  for- 
get, as  clear  as  we  believe  our  title  to  be,  that  the  right  to 
the  territory  is  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  ; — and 
that,  as  certain  as  we  regard  our  right  to  be,  she  regards  hers 
as  not  less  so.  It  is  a  case  of  adverse  conflicting  claims,  and 
we  may  be  assured,  if  we  undertake  to  assert  our  exclusive 
right,  she  will  oppose  us  by  asserting  hers  ;  and  if  the  ap> 
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peal  should  be  to  force,  to  decide  between  ob  at  prcMiit,  the 
result  would  be  inevitable — the  territory  would  bo  lost  to  ub. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  incontestable  that  no  one  has  ventured  to 
deny  it,  and  there  is  no  hazard  in  aeserting  that  no  o&Q  will 
who  understands  the  subject,  and  does  not  chooBo  to  havo 
the  soundnesa  of  his  judgment  questioned. 

But  it  may  lie  asked,  M'hat  then  ?  Shall  we  abondoo 
our  cloini  to  tiio  territory  ?  I  answer,  No.  I  am  ulterior 
opposed  to  that ;  hut,  bad  as  that  would  bo,  it  would  not  bo 
80  bad  as  to  adopt  a  rash  and  precipitate  measure,  which, 
after  groat  sacrifices,  would  finally  end  in  its  loss.  But  I  am 
opposed  to  both.  My  object  is  to  preserve,  and  not  to  I08O 
the  territory.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able  col- 
league that  it  is  worthless.  He  has  underrated  it  both  as  to 
soil  and  cUniate.  It  conlains  a  vast  deal  of  land,  it  is  true, 
that  is  barren  nnd  worthless,  but  not  a  little  that  is  highly 
productive.     To  that  may  be  added  its  commercial  ad\'an- 
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longer  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  because 
I  place  this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  value  that  I  am 
80  solicitous  to  preserve  it,  and  so  adverse  to  this  bill,  or  any 
other  precipitate  measure  which  might  terminate  in  its  loss. 
If  I  thought  less  of  its  value,  or  if  I  regarded  our  title  less 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  decided. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown  that,  if  we 
should  now  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain  our  exclusive 
right  to  the  territory  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  she  would  resist ;  and  that,  if  she  resisted,  our 
attempt  would  be  unsuccessful,  and  the  territory  be  lost,  the 
question  presents  itself.  How  shall  we  preserve  it  ? 

There  is  only  one  means  by  which  it  can  be  preserved, 
but  that,  fortunately,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all — time. 
Time  is  acting  for  us  ;  and  if  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintain  our  right  with 
resistless  force,  without  costing  a  cent  of  money  or  a  drop  of 
blood.  There  is  often,  in  the  affairs  of  government,  more 
efficiency  and  wisdom  in  non-action  than  in  action.  All  we 
want,  to  effect  our  object  in  this  cas^,  is  ^'a  wise  and  mas- 
terly inactivity."  Our  population  is  rolling  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we 
realize.  It  is  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves 
anticipation  behind.  In  the  period  of  thirty-two  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  I  took  my  seat  in  the  other  House,  the 
Indian  frontier  has  receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West. 
At  that  time  our  population  was  much  less  than  half  what 
it  is  now.  It  was  then  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  annually ;  it  is  now  not  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand, — and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  some- 
thing more  than  3  per  cent,  compound  annually.  At  that 
rate,  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly  increase  of  a  million.  If 
to  this  be  added  that  the  region  west  of  Arkansas  and  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  is  occu- 
pied by  half-civilized  tribes,  who  have  their  lands  secured  to 


them  by  treaty  (and  wliich  will  prevent  the  apreaii  of  popa- 
lation  in  that  direction),  and  that  this  great  aud  iDcreoeing 
tide  will  be  forced  to  take  the  comparatively  narrow  ehanuei 
to  the  north  of  that  river  and  south  of  our  northern  houn- 
dary,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  tho  strength  with 
whiL-h  the  current  will  nin  in  that  direction,  and  how  soon  it 
will  reach  the  ciistem  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  say 
Bome  conception,  for  I  feel  assured  that  the  reality  will  outruu 
the  anticipation.  In  ilhistration,  I  will  repeat  what  I  stated 
when  I  first  addregsed  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  As  wiae 
and  experienced  as  was  President  Monroe — as  much  as  he 
had  witnessed  of  the  growth  of  our  country  in  his  time,  so 
inadequate  was  bis  conception  of  its  rapidity,  that  near  the 
close  of  hifl  administration, — in  the  year  1S24, — he  proposed 
to  colonize  the  Indians  of  New-York,  and  those  north  of  the 
Ohio  Kiver  and  east  of  the  Miesissippi,  in  what  is  now  called 
the  "VVisconain  Territorj-, — under  the  impression  that  it  was 
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and  ineffectual.  We  should  then  be  as  much  stronger  there, 
comparatively,  than  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  now  stronger 
than  we  are  ;  and  it  would  then  be  as  idle  in  her  to  attempt 
to  assert  and  maintain  her  exclusive  claim  to  the  territoiy 
againM  us,  as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise  and  abide  our  time  ; — ^and  it  will  ac- 
complish all  that  we  desire  with  more  certainty,  and  with 
infinitely  less  sacrifice  than  we  can  without  it. 

But  if  the  time  had  already  arrived  for  the  successful  as- 
sertion of  our  right  against  any  resistance  which  might  be 
made,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  expedient  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Government.  It  is  weak— never  more 
80 :  weak  politically  ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  finances.  The 
former  was  so  ably  and  eloquently  described  by  my  col- 
league, that  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  a  single  remark  on 
the  extraordinary  state  of  parties  at  present.  There  are 
now  three  parties  in  the  Union  ;  of  which  one  is  in  possession 
of  the  Executive  Department, — ^another  of  the  Legislative, 
— and  the  other  (judging  by  the  recent  elections),  of  the 
country, — which  has  so  locked  and  impeded  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  that  it  is  scarcely  able  to  take  measures 
necessary  to  its  preservation. 

In  turning  from  this  imbecile  political  condition  of  the 
Government,  and  casting  my  eyes  on  the  state  of  its  finances, 
I  behold  nothing  but  disorder  and  embarrassment ;  credit 
prostrated  ;  a  new  debt  contracted,  already  of  considerable 
amount,  and  daily  increasing ;  expenditures  exceeding  in- 
come ;  and  the  prospect,  instead  of  brightening,  growing 
still  more  gloomy.  Already  the  debt  falls  not  much  short 
of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  ; — to  which  will  be  added,  from 
present  appearances,  by  the  end  of  the  year  (if  the  appro- 
priations are  not  greatly  curtailed  and  the  revenue  improved), 
not  less,  probably,  than  ten  millions,  when  the  interest  would 
be  upward  of  two  millions  of  dollars  annually — a  sum  more 
than  equal  to  the  net  revenue  from  the  public  lands.     The 
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luiiiiri^'  revenue  ia  derived  from  the  foreign  com- 
r  till'  louiitry,  aud  on  that  euch  heavy  duties  are 
lliui  i[  ]s  ginking  uuder  the  burden.  The  importe 
Lst  ({iiaiier,  it  is  estimated,  will  he  less  than  nine 
jI'  di  JUu's — a  falling  off  of  about  two-thirds,  compated 
It  il  iiii-lit  to  be,  according  to  the  estimate  made  at 
II  by  those  who  imposed  the  burden.  But  aa 
.  I  lie  fulling  off  will,  I  understand,  be  still 
l<ri'r^vut  indications,  during  the  present  quarter ; 
11^  tUcu  of  all  this,  we  are  appropriating  money 
and  pmjectiug  schemes  of  expenditure  aa 
as  if  tlic  treasury  were  full  to  overflowing. 
I-  iiidifTerence,  tliat  even  the  prostrated  condi- 
iL-asury  attracts  no  attention.  It  is  scarcely 
Lillmlfd  to.  \o  one  Bcenis  to  care  anything 
Not  iiTi  iiii[uiiy  is  liiiidi'  linw  llie  iiieaiia  ut'  sup- 
i-'ilwil  (li'tii'il    tu  meet  tlie   (,-uncnt  do- 
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incur  the  expense,  it  is  bat  fair  that  our  constituents  bhould 
know  the  consequence. 

But  we  are  told  the  expense  will  be  small — not  exceeding 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived. What  this  bill  appropriates  is  but  the  entering- 
wedge.  Let  it  pass,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  it  will  cost. 
It  will  depend  on  circumstances.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able,— on  the  supposition  that  there  will  be  no  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  amount  to  millions  ;  but  if 
she  should  resist,  and  we  should  make  it  a  question  of  force, 
I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  it  would  subject  the  country  to 
heavier  expenditure,  and  expose  it  to  greater  danger,  than 
any  measure  which  has  ever  received  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress. 

Many  and  great  are  the  acts  of  folly  which  we  have  com- 
mitted in  the  management  of  our  finances  in  the  last  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years.  We  doubled  our  revenue  when  our 
expenditures  were  on  the  eve  of  being  reduced  one-half  by 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt.  We  reversed  that  act  of 
folly,  and  doubled  our  expenditure  when  the  revenue  was  in 
the  course  of  reduction  under  the  Compromise  Act.  When 
the  joint  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  two  had  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  left  the  Government  without  adequate 
means  to  meet  current  demands,  by  an  aptitude  in  folly  un- 
exampled, we  selected  that  as  the  fit  moment  to  divest  the 
Government  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  domain,  and  to 
place  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  it  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  And  then,  as  if  to  consummate  the  whole,  we 
passed  an  act  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which  bids  fair 
to  cripple  efiectually  this,  our  only  remaining  source  of  reve- 
nue. And  now  what  are  we  doing  ?  Profiting  by  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  past  mismanagement  ?  Quite  the 
reverse  :  committing,  if  possible,  greater  and  more  dangerous 
acts  of  folly  than  ever.  When  the  Government  and  the 
country  are  lying  prostrate  by  this  long  series  of  errors  and 
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miiimanagcmeDt  ;  and  when  this  pitlilic  credit  it  deeply  im- 
paired ;  when  tlie  people  and  the  StJitea  aro  overwhelmed  by 
debt,  and  need  all  their  resources  In  extricate  themselves 
from  their  cmLiirrasHmcnts, — that  is  the  moment  we  select 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  which,  on  the  most  favomble 
suppoBition,  if  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  enhject  the  Govern- 
ment to  very  heavy  expenditures,  even  should  events  takt 
the  most  favoraWe  turn  ;  and  may — no,  that  is  not  strong 
enough — woidd  probably  subject  it  to  greater  than  it  ever 
has  heretofore  known.  Where  would  the  Government  find  re- 
sources to  meet  them  ?  Not  in  its  credit, — for  that  would 
be  extinct.  Not  in  the  impost, — for  that  ia  already  over- 
burdened. Not  in  internal  taxes, — the  indebted  condition 
of  the  States  forbids  that.  More  than  half  the  Btates  of  tho 
Union  aro  in  debt ;  many  deeply,  and  several  even  beyond 
their  means  of  payment.  They  require  everj'  cent  of  the 
surplus  means  of  tlieir  citizens,  which  can  be  reached  by  taxes, 
to  meet  (iieir  own  debts.     Under  such  a  sUte  of  things,  this 
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should  not  be  done,  the  Government  and  country  will  be 
involved,  ere  long,  in  overwhelming  difficulties.  Cherish 
the  revenue  from  the  lands  and  the  imports.  They  are  our 
legitimate  sources  of  revenue.  When  the  period  arrives — 
come  when  it  may — that  this  Government  will  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  internal  taxes  for  its  support  in  time  of  peace, 
it  will  mark  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  stages 
through  which  it  is  destined  to  pass.  If  it  should  be  a 
period  like  the  present — when  the  States  are  deeply  in  debt, 
Imd  need  all  their  internal  resources  to  meet  their  own  en- 
gagements— it  may  prove  fatal ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  as 
if  systematic  efforts  are,  and  have  been  making  for  some 
time,  to  bring  it  about  at  this  critical  and  dangerous  period. 
To  this  all  our  financial  measures  tend — the  giving  away  the 
public  lands ;  the  crushing  of  the  customs  by  high  protective, 
and,  in  many  instances,  prohibitory  duties  ;  the  adoption  of 
hazardous  and  expensive  measures  of  policy  like  the  present ; 
and  the  creation  of  a  public  debt,  without  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  expenditures.  How  it  is  all  to  end  time  only  can 
disclose. 

But  if  our  finances  were  in  ever  so  flourishing  a  state  ; 
if  the  political  condition  of  the  country  were  as  strong  as  it 
could  be  made  by  an  administration  standing  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  dominant  party;  and  if  our  population  had 
reached  the  point  where  we  could  successfully  assert  and 
maintain  our  claim  against  the  adverse  claim  of  Great 
Britain,  there  would  still  remain  a  decisive  objection  to  this 
bill  The  mode  in  which  it  proposes  to  do  it  is  indefensible. 
If  we  are  displeased  with  the  existing  arrangement,  which 
leaves  the  territory  free  and  open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  coimtries ;  if  we  are  of  opinion  it  operates  practi- 
cally to  our  disadvantage,  or  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  ought  to  assert  and  carry  into  effect  our  claim  of  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  territory,  the  treaty  provides  expressly 
for  the  case.     It  authorizes  either  party,  by  giving  a  year's 
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notice,  to  tenninate  its  eiciflt.ence  whenever  it  plcaseB^^ 
without  giving  refisons.  Why  has  not  this  bill  oodfon 
this  esjiresa  and  plain  provision  P  Why  should  it  undi 
to  assert  our  exclusive  ownership  to  the  whole  territory,  in 
direct  viiilation  of  the  treaty  P  Why  should  it,  with  what 
we  all  beheve  to  be  a  good  title  on  our  part,  involve  the 
country  in  a  controversy  about  the  violation  of  the  treaty, 
in  which  a  large  portion  (if  not  a  majority)  of  tlie  body 
believe  tliat  we  would  be  in  the  wrong, — when  the  treaty 
itself  might  BO  easily,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  be  determined 
by  our  own  act,  and  the  charge  of  its  violation  be  avoided  ? 
Can  any  satisfactory  reason  be  given  to  these  questioDB  ? 
I  ask  the  aulhor  of  the  measure,  and  its  warm  advocates, 
for  an  answer.  None  has  been  given  yet,  and  none,  I  ^ 
ture  to  assert,  will  be  attempted.  I  can  imagine  but  one 
answer  that  can  be  given — that  there  are  those  who  will 
vote  for  the  bill  who  would  not  vote  to  give  notice, — under 
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tion  of  the  Senate  believe  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  grant  and  a  promise  to  grant  landSy  as  it  relates 
to  the  treaty^  and  hold  one  to  be  as  much  a  violation  of  it  as 
the  other  ?  We  may  be  assured  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  look  to  the  intention  of  the  bill,  and,  in  doing  so, 
will  see  that  its  object  is  to  assert  our  exclusive  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  the  entire  territory  against  their  adverse 
claim,  and  will  shape  their  course  accordingly.  Our  nice 
distinction  between  actual  grants  and  the  promise  to  grant 
will  not  be  noticed.  They  will  see  in  it  the  subversion  of 
the  object  for  which  the  treaty  was  formed,  and  take  their 
measures  to  counteract  it.  The  result  will  be  that,  instead 
of  gaining  the  advantage  aimed  at,  we  shall  not  only  lose 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  but  be  involved  in  the  serious 
charge  of  having  violated  its  provisions. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  would 
declare  war  against  us.  If  I  mistake  not,  she  is  under  the 
direction,  at  this  time,  of  those  who  are  too  sagacious  and 
prudent  to  take  that  course.  She  would  probably  consider 
the  treaty  at  an  end,  and  take  possession  adverse  to  us,  if 
not  of  the  whole  territory,  at  least  to  the  Columbia  River. 
She  would,  at  the  same  time,  take  care  to  command  that 
river  by  a  strong  fortification,  manned  by  a  respectable 
garrison,  and  leave  it  to  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall  ac- 
quiesce, or  negotiate,  or  attempt  to  dislodge  her.  To  acqui- 
esce, under  such  circmnstances,  would  be  a  virtual  surrender 
of  the  territory  ;  to  negotiate  with  adverse  and  forcible  pos- 
session against  us  would  be  almost  as  hopeless  ;  and  to  dis- 
lodge her  at  present  would,  as  has  been  shown,  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  probable  result,  should 
this  bill  be  passed.  It  would  place  us,  in  every  respect,  in 
a  situation  far  less  eligible  than  at  present.  The  occupation 
of  British  subjects  in  the  territory,  as  things  now  stand,  is 
by  permission,  under  positive  treaty  stipulation,  and  cannot 
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nating  the  treaty,  the  administration  of  Geneml  Jackson, 
and  that  of  his  successor,  should,  for  the  period  of  twelve 
years,  acquiesce  in  it, — ^hut  on  the  comiction  that  it  was  the 
best  arrangement  which  could  be  made,  and  that  any  change 
or  movement  on  our  part  would  but  render  our  situation 
worse,  instead  of  better,  in  relation  to  the  territory?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  present  is  a  more  favorable  period  to 
assert  our  exclusive  right  than  during  either  of  the  preceding 
administrations.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  It  is,  in  every 
view,  far  less  favorable  than  either ;  and  especially  than  that 
of  General  Jackson,  when  the  treasury  was  overflowing,  and 
the  head  of  the  administration  possessed  greater  influence 
and  power  than  any  other  chief  magistrate  that  ever  presided 
over  the  country.  Then^  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  assert  our 
exclusive  ownership ;  particularly  as  those  who  are  so  ear- 
nestly pressing  it  on  the  Government  were  then  in  power, 
and  would  have  been  responsible  for  its  execution.  How  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  they  were  then  so  passive  and  are 
now  so  urgent  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  ? 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  hope  that  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  will  prevail,  and  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
cubject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  delicacy,  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  appropriate  organ  of  the 
body.  Should  it  be  referred,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  re- 
port amendments  to  strike  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which,  by  any  reasonable  interpretation,  might  be  regarded 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries, — or  which  might  incur  any  considerable 
expense  in  the  present  exhausted  condition  of  the  treasury. 
As  at  present  advised,  I  am  not  indisposed  to  the  provision, 
if  properly  guarded,  which  proposes  to  extend  our  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  citizens  in  the  territory.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  carried  further  than  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  1821.     I  am  opposed  to  holding  out  tempta* 
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lion  lo  our  I'iiizciis  to  emigrate  to  a  region  where  we  cannot 
nt  iiriL'SL'iit  luulfi-l  them;  but  if  there  may  be  any  who  may 
chnosc  to  i'Ti]i^TJil'.',  I  would  be  far  from  opposing  them,  and 
am  iin\villLii;^  thiit  theyBhouId  lose,  hy  emigration,  personally 
tliu  bunL-lit  uf  our  jurisdiction  and  laws. 

I  LiivL'  ui>w  siiiil  what  I  intended  in  reference  to  this  bill, 
iirid  sliidl  cfinthidu  hy  noticing  some  remarks  which  fell  from 
llie  Seiiiitiir  fmrn  Missouri  (Mr.  Linn)  who  introduced  it. 
Wlicn  hi.'  first  iiddresaed  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  my  former 
rrinarks.  hj  sjujIjl'  a  good  deal  about  opposition  and  injustice 
tu  tliu  West,  and  referred  to  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Qov- 
eriniiont  at  an  emly  date,  which  he  supposed  partook  of 
llmt  eliaraiter.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  intended  it,  bm 
Ills  ruTiiiirku  wltc  e.ilculated  to  make  the  impresmon  (taken 
in  (.ipmK'i'liiiH  «iih  Iho  time  and  Muhject)  that  he  regarded 
liu'  opimsiliiJii  lu  the  passage  of  this  hill  as  originating  in 
iiiifriL'mllv  friliniis  1-1  ihe  West.      lUit    if    he   so  re-ards  it, 
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I  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department.  At  that  early  period  I  turned  my  atten* 
tion  particularly  to  the  interest  of  the  West.  I  saw  that  it 
required  increased  security  to  its  long  line  of  frontier,  and 
greater  faciUty  for  carrying  on  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  to  enable  it  to  develope  its  re- 
sources, especially  that  of  its  fur-trade.  To  give  the  re- 
quired security,  I  ordered  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  army 
to  that  frontier ;  and  to  afford  facility  and  protection  for 
carrying  on  the  fur-trade,  the  military  posts  were  moved 
much  higher  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Under 
the  increased  security  and  facility  which  these  measures  af- 
forded, the  fur-trade  received  a  great  impulse.  It  extended 
across  the  continent,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  Pacific,  and 
north  and  south  to  the  British  and  the  Mexican  frontiers ; 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Linn),  half  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  But  I 
stopped  not  there.  I  saw  that  individual  enterprise  on  our 
part,  however  great,  could  not  successfully  compete  with  ther 
powerful  incorporated  Canadian  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies, 
and  that  additional  measures  were  necessary  to  secure,  per- 
manently, our  fur-trade.  For  that  purpose  I  proposed  to- 
establish  a  post  still  higher  up  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth, 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  to  give  such  unity  and  effi- 
ciency to  our  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,, 
between  our  western  frontier  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
would  enable  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  fur  trade, — to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  British  traders.  Had  the  mea- 
sures proposed  been  adopted,  we  would  not  have  to  listen  to* 
the  complaint,  so  frequently  uttered  in  this  discussion,  of 
the  loss  of  that  trade. 

But  this  is  not  all.  I  might  appeal  to  a  measure  more 
recent,  and  still  more  strongly  illustrative  of  the  liberal 
feelings  which  have  ever  influenced  me  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  West  was  concerned.     I  refer  to  the  bill  relating^  to 
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the  jiortioD  of  public  domaiti  l;iQg  within  the  new  States, 
which  I  iDtixxluced  some  time  Hlnce.  It  h  true,  indeed, 
th&t  I  looked  to  the  intiTcst  of  the  whole  Union  in  intro- 
ducing that  measure, — but  it  is  not  the  less  so  that  it  woi 
if  it  should  become  a  law,  more  eajiecially  benefit  the  W* 
In  doing  tliat,  I  oxpoaed  myself,  iu  my  own  section,  to  tb* 
imputation  of  Becking  tbe  friendship  of  the  West — as  I  do, 
on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  hostility  towards  that  great  and 
gromng  section.  As  the  hazard  of  the  former  could  not 
deter  me  from  doing  my  duty  then,  bo  that  of  the  latter 
cannot  from  doiug  my  duty  now.  The  samo  sense  of  duty 
which,  on  that  occasion,  impelled  me  to  supjKjrt  A  nu.-asure 
iu  which  the  West  was  peculiarly  interested,  at  the  hazard 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  my  own  section,  because  1 
believed  it  calculated  to  promote  the  Interest  of  the  whole, 
impels  me  on  this  occasion  to  oppose  thia  measure,  at  the 
hazard  of  displeasing  the  West,  because  I  believe,  in  so 
doint;.  I  not  only  promote  the  interest  of  the  Union  eeoe- 
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torj,  shall  tenoinate  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  that  ques* 
tioD,  and  those  immediately  growing  out  of  it,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks.  I  shall  say  nothing  in  reference  to  the  title  to 
Or^cm.  Having  been  connected  with  the  negotiation  in  its 
eaily  stages^  it  would  be  indelicate  on  my  part  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  title.  I  shall  abstcun  from  all  personalities 
and  every  thing  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others ; 
but  shall  express  myself  freely,  fully,  and  candidly,  on  all 
the  subjects  on  which  I  may  touch  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. With  these  prefatory  observations,  I  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  notice. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  all  must  be  agreed  ; — ^that 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of 
this  session  in  reference  to  notice,  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
question  of  peace  and  war.  At  that  time,  notice  was  a 
question  of  the  first  magnitude^  on  the  decision  of  which,  to 
all  appearance,  depended  the  question  of  peace  or  war  ;  but 
now  it  is  one  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  and  may 
be  decided  any  way,  without  any  decisive  effect  oa  either. 
The  cause  of  this  change  will  be  explained  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  change,  that  it 
not  only  rendered  inapplicable  the  reasons  urged  in  the 
message,  recommending  notice  to  be  given,  but  has  altered 
materially  the  position  of  the  Executive,  and  that  of  the 
aeveral  parties  in  the  Senate  to  which  it  has  given  origin,  as 
I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  message  was  founded 
on  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  compromise 
of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  Oregon  question,  is  too 
dear  to  admit  of  any  rational  doubt.  Its  language  is  ex- 
press. It  states  in  so  many  words  the  conviction,  that  no 
compromise  could  he  effected  which  ought  to  be  accepted. 
On  this  conviction,  it  annoimces  that  the  offer,  which  had 
been  made  to  the  British  Minister  to  settle  the  controversy 
on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  had  been  withdrawn  after 
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its  ri'j<.'i'ti<i]i,  ami  our  title  to  the  whole  asserted.  On  the 
sjiim.'  Ciniviftiuii,  it  recommendfl  to  Congress  to  ^ve  the 
ni>tiiL'  ill  oniir  to  annul  the  couvention,  with  the  view  to 
iTiiinvi-  all  iiLiiieiliments  to  our  assertion  of  our  right  to  the 
wliulc  1)1"  iliu  ti'iTitory.  Aesuming,  then,  that  there  would 
hti  iiu  niiii[ir.)tiiisL',  it  iiifonDB  us  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
till'  tsvclvt!  iiiiiiiilis,  a  period  would  arrive  when  our  title  to 
till'  tiiiitiiiy  iniist  be  abandoned  or  firmly  muatained  ;  and 
tliiil  in'itliiT  mir  honor  nor  our  interest  would  permit  us  to 
iibmninri  if  ;  in  other  worda,  that  wc  must  then  assert  oui 
cxclusivi'  smici^nty  to  the  whole,  to  the  exclusion  of  that 
<>!'  Croat  l'>iitaiii,  unless  the  latter  should,  in  the  interval, 
hIkukIhi  iis  ihiiiiis  to  the  territory.  Throughout  the  whole 
r<?<.'i)iiiTiii'ii(li:in]i  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
iinv  coiiii'mniiM^  is  cxjiectcd.  On  the  contran',  the  very 
iililiii-.itc?  is  I'liiislaiitly  assumed. 

Hut  it  is  iill(-^'.>(l  that  ilio  ruasuii  W  lu'licviiig  there  could 
he  lio  (■■oiininiiiiiwij  was  dL-rivcd  fruiu  the  (.■viilouce  which  the 
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the  honor  of  the  country  demands  that  it  should  be  as- 
serted and  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  without  the 
surrender  of  any  part.  Acting  on  this  conviction,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  they  can  only  support  notice  on  the  belief  that  it 
would  not  lead  to  compromise.  On  the  opposite,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  oppose  it. 

Such,  also,  would  seem  to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  mes- 
<age  by  the  community  at  large  at  the  time,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  or  what  perhaps  is  a  still 
truer  index — ^the  conduct  of  our  intelligent  business  men. 
The  message  had  the  most  decided  effect  in  this  respect. 
Stocks  of  every  description  fell,  marine  insurances  rose,  com- 
mercial pursuits  were  suspended,  and  our  vessels  remained 
inactive  at  the  wharves. 

Such,  also,  was  the  view  taken  by  a  great  majority  of  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  who  were  opposed  to  giving  notice, — 
among  whom  I  include  myself.  We  opposed  it  on  grounds 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  on  which  they  who  believed  our 
right  to  the  whole  territory  to  be  clear  and  unquestionable 
supported  it.  They  supported  notice  because  they  believed 
there  neither  ought  to  be,  nor  would  be  any  compromise. 
We.  on  the  contrary,  opposed  it  because  we  believed  there 
might  be,  and  ought  to  be  compromise.  They  opposed  com- 
promise because,  as  has  been  stated,  they  believed  our  title 
to  be  perfect  to  the  whole ;  while  we  supported  it  because 
we  believed  the  title  of  neither  to  the  whole  to  be  clear  and 
indisputable ;  and  that  the  controversy  might  be  adjusted  by 
a  fair  partition  of  the  territory.  With  such  impressions,  we 
believed  that  two  such  powerful  and  enlightened  countries 
as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  not  resort  to 
arms  to  settle  a  controversy  which  might  be  peacefully  and 
honorably  settled  by  negotiation  and  compromise. 

Entertaining  this  opinion,  we  were  compelled  to  oppose 
notice,  because  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms, 
and  to  insure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question.     By 


defeating  it,  a  breathing  time  would,  at  IcMt,  bu  afforded  to 
both  parties  for  calm  and  mature  R'flcction,  uudor  Iho  influ- 
ence of  wliit'h,  it  was  hoped,  that  negotiation  might  bo  re- 
newed, and  the  difference  honorably  conipromieod.  Or,  in 
case  that  should  &il,  things  might  remain  as  they  have  been 
without  a  resort  to  force.  lu  this  caae,  the  territory  would 
be  left  open  to  emigration,  and  the  question,  to  whom  it 
should  ultimately  belong,  would  l>e  decided  by  settlemsDt 
and  colonization,  unless  Great  Britain  should  ^vo  notice  on 
her  part,  iu  order  to  prevent  it.  If  she  should,  wo  would,  at 
least,  gain  the  odyantage  of  tranafurring  the  responsibility 
from  U9  to  her,  shoidd  war  ensue. 

Another  portion  of  the  Senate  appearcil  to  ba  in  fiarot 
both  of  coiupromise  and  notice.  Thwr  viuwb  vnta  not  ex- 
plicitly expresBed  ;  but,  as  far  a*  they  were  developed,  they, 
too,  seemed  to  think  that  our  title  was  not  so  perfect  as  to 
exclude  an  honorable  compromise  ;  and  appeared  to  antici- 
pate it,  in  opposition  to  the  message,  in  recommending  it  on 
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a  solemn  character,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  candor  and  sincerity.  Being  addressed  to  a  co- 
ordinate department  of  the  Government,  it  ought  to  express 
plainly  and  explicitly  his  reasons  and  motives  for  recommend- 
ing the  measure,  omitting  none  which  he  regards  as  material, 
and  inserting  none  but  such  as  he  beUeves  ought  to  have  an 
influence  upon  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  It  ought  to 
be  free  from  the  suspicion  of  being  diplomatic.  To  admit 
the  contrary,  would  destroy  all  confidence  between  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Departments,  to  the  great  detriment 
rf  the  Government.  With  these  impressions,  it  would  be 
to  disparage  the  character  of  the  President  for  me  to  concur 
in  the  construction. 

The  next  ground  taken  by  a  portion  of  the  Senate  refer- 
red to  is,  that  notice  is  recommended  to  be  given  by  the 
message,  not  with  the  view  of  giving  power  to  the  President 
to  assert  our  rights  to  the  whole  territory,  but  as  a  moral 
weapon,  to  enforce  compromise. 

To  this  construction  I  have  the  same  difficulty  in  assent- 
ing as  to  the  preceding.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  the  reconmiendation  to  authorize  it.  On  the  contrary, 
every  word  it  contains  looks  expressly,  as  has  been  stated,  to 
the  enforcement  of  our  rights  to  the  territory  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  notice.  To  give  a  contrary  interpretation  would 
be  to  give  a  diplomatic  character  to  the  message,  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  just  suggested. 
But  admitting  that  it  was  intended,  as  alleged,  as  a  moral 
weapon  to  effect  compromise,  I  would  ask,  how  could  that 
be  effected,  but  by  using  it  as  the  means  to  intimidate  Great 
Britain — ^to  intimidate,  by  telling  her  that  she  must  quit  the 
territory  within  the  year,  or  be  expelled  at  its  expiration  by 
force  ?  And  what  would  this  be  but  an  appeal  to  her  fears, 
with  the  hope  of  extorting  concessions  which  her  reason  had 
refused  to  yield  ?  Such  an  appeal,  in  case  of  a  feeble  nation, 
would  be  hazardous  ;  but  in  that  of  one  as  great  and  power- 
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ful  ae  England,  inetead  of  a  weapon  to  enforce  a  compio- 
iiike,  it  would  be  one  calculatud  to  defeat  it.  | 

The  r(?muining  reofion  for  voting  notice  on  the  put  of 
the  Senators  referred  to,  ia  of  a  very  different  character.  It 
objects  to  the  convention  itself ;  and  condemna  the  policy 
of  entering  into  either  that  of  1818  or  1827,  on  the  grottiu] 
that,  insicad  of  being  the  means  of  securing  and  perpettt- 
ating  our  rights  in  the  territory,  they  have  had  the  very  le- 
verae  cllijct, — to  weaken  instead  of  to  strengthen  our  title  to 
the  territory.  5Iy  opioion,  I  must  say,  is  precisely  the  op* 
poaite.  It  would,  indeed,  liave  been  desirable  to  have  BOl- 
tied  it  then  by  a  compromise  on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude ; 
but  that,  as  is  well  known,  was  impossible  at  the  time.  The 
offer,  in  fact,  was  made  on  our  side,  but  rejected  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain.  The  rejection  left  no  other  alteritatiTQ 
but  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  a  surrender  of  our  rights  to  the 
territory,  or  to  enter  into  the  convention.  To  do  nothing 
woidd  have  been  to  acquiesce  in  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  Buhiects  were  then  in  actual  uosaession.     Her  Doeses- 
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Ineans  ultimately  of  acquiring  possession  of  the  territory, 
and  entered  into  the  convention  with  a  view  of  preserving 
our  rights  unimpaired  until  they  could  operate  with  full  ef- 
fect. 

It  is  but  too  common,  of  late,  to  condemn  the  acts  of 
our  predecessors,  and  to  pronounce  them  unjust,  unwise,  or 
unpatriotic,  from  not  adverting  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  acted.  Thus  to  judge,  is  to  do  great  injustice  to 
the  wise  and  patriotic  men  who  preceded  us.  In  this  case, 
it  is  to  condemn  such  men  as  Monroe,  Bush,  Clay,  and  Gal- 
latin— all  of  whom  had  an  agency  in  directing  or  conducting 
the  negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  these 
conventions.  It  would  be  hard  to  pronounce  men  like  these 
to  have  been  unwise  or  unpatriotic  in  what  they  did,  or  to 
pronounce  President  Jackson  and  others  after  him  so,  be- 
cause they  acquiesced  for  many  years  under  the  operation  of 
the  convention  of  1827,  when  they  could  have  terminated 
it,  at  any  time,  by  giving  a  year's  notice.  I  have  not  named 
the  most  prominent  individual  concerned  in  directing  these 
negotiations,  because  his  course,  on  this  occasion,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  cancelled  any  previous  credit  to  which  he  would 
have  been  otherwise  entitled. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  when  the  President  recommended  notice  to  be  given 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy ;  and  such  the  position  and 
grounds  assumed  by  the  several  portions  of  the  Senate  in 
reference  to  the  notice.  Since  then,  as  has  been  stated,  there 
has  been  a  great  change,  which  has  materially  affected  the 
question  of  notice,  and  the  position  taken  by  the  different 
portions  of  the  body  in  reference  to  it,  as  I  shall  next  ex- 
plain. 

Public  opinion  has  had  time  to  develope  itself,  not  only 
on  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  that 
opinion  has  pronounced  most  audibly  and  clearly  in  favor  of 
compromise.     The  development  has  been  going  on,  not  only 
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in  the  commuiiity,  but  also  in  this  bodj ;  and  I  now  feol 
that  I  liuzard  nothing  in  spying,  that  a  largo  majority  of  the 
Senate  is  in  favor  of  terminating  the  controrersy  by  n^oti- 
ation,  and  an  honorable  compromise.  And  what  ib  very  ma- 
terial, the  opinion  of  the  Briiiith  Oovemment  on  the  Biibject 
of  compromise  haa  been  more  clearly  and  specifically  devel- 
oped than  when  the  message  was  tranamitted  to  Congretta; 
BO  much  so,  that  there  is  ground  to  hope  it  is  prepared  to 
adjust  the  difference  in  reference  to  the  territory  subetantitJly 
on  the  hiiais  which  was  ofiered  by  the  President,  It  seems 
to  me  impoBsibie  that  any  other  construction  can  be  given  to 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  iu  reply  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  Uts  declaration  was  mode  undei 
circumstances  calculated  to  give  it  great  weight.  The  ob- 
ject of  making  tt  vos  clearly  Bot  to  censare  the  able  and. 
very  faithful  representatire  of  Great  Britain  in  this  country, 
but  to  use  the  occasion  to  give  assurnncc  that  he  is  ready  to 
mulifi  a  compromise,  aa  it   may  be  iofen^cd,  substantially  on 
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ThM)  18  still  another  and  a  higher  reason  why  it  should  be 
qpeedily  settled.  The  question  is  one  of  a  momentous  and 
delicate  character,  and  like  all  such,  should  be  settled,  in 
otdet  to  avoid  adverse  contingencies,  with  the  least  practica- 
ble delay.  A  further  inducement  for  dispatch  in  settling 
the  Oregon  question  is^  that  upon  it  depends  the  settlement 
of  the  question  with  Mexico.  Until  the  former  is  settled, 
there  is  but  slender  prospect  that  the  latter  can  be  ;  for  so 
long  as  the  Oregon  question  is  left  open,  Mexico  will  calcu- 
late the  chances  of  a  rupture  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  event  of  which,  she  would  be  prepared  to  make  common 
cause  against  us.  But  when  an  end  is  put  to  any  such  hope, 
she  will  speedily  settle  her  difference  with  us.  I  trust  that 
when  we  come  to  settle  it,  we  will  deal  generously  with  her, 
and  that  we  will  prove  ourselves  too  just  and  magnanimous 
to  take  advantage  of  her  feeble  condition. 

It  is  this  great  change  in  favor  of  the  prospect  of  settling 
the  controversy  in  reference  to  Oregon  honorably,  by  nego- 
tiation and  compromise,  which  has  occurred  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  that  has  made  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  importance  of  the  bearing  of  notice  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  war.  What  then  was  apparently  almost 
hopeless,  may  be  now  regarded  as  highly  probable,  unless 
there  should  be  some  great  mismanagement;  but  just  as 
compromise  is  more  hopeless,  notice  becomes  more  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  war  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  as  the  chances  of  compromise  are  increased, 
notice  becomes  less  important ;  and  hence  its  importance  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  its  comparatively  little 
importance  now. 

1  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire  what  bearing  the  increased 
prospect  of  compromise  has  on  the  position  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  that  of  the  several  portions  of  this  body,  in  refer- 
ence to  notice,  and  the  Oregon  question  generally.  That  it 
18  calculated  to  affect  materially  the  position  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  muBt  he  apparent.  That  liu  should  recxmtDend  giving 
notice  to  tLrminate  the  convention  of  joint  occupancy  of  the 
territory,  with  a  view  of  asserting  our  exclusive  sovereignty 
to  the  wliole,  according  to  liis  vi«w  of  our  title,  when  thcrv 
was  little  or  no  hope  of  compromise,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  his  l)t'ing  prepared  to  adjust  the  difference  by  compro- 
mise, Eiihstantially  on  the  ground  offtred  by  himself,  now 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  it  may  be  effected. 
Measures  of  policy  are  necessarily  controlled  by  circumstan- 
ces ;  and,  cunsi-quently,  what  may  be  wise  and  expedient 
under  cerlain  circumstances,  might  be  eminently  unwise  and 
impohtic  under  different  circumstances.  To  persist  in  acting 
in  the  s<inie  way  under  circumstances  essentiaJly  different, 
would  be  fully  and  obstinacy,  and  not  consistency.  True 
consistency,  that  of  the  pnident  and  the  wise,  is  to  Act  ul  ' 
conforaiity  with  circumstances,  and  not  to  act  always  the 
same  way  under  a  change  of  circumstances.  There  is  a 
prevalent  eiTor  on  this  point.     Many  think  that  the  very 
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different  portions  of  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  notice,  is  no 
less  certain  ;  and  this  my  friends  (for  such  I  will  call  them), 
who  go  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  must,  I  am  sure,  feel  to  be 
the  case  with  them.  They  cannot,  I  am  confident,  have  the 
same  interest  in  notice  now,  when  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  difference  will  be  compromised  with  or  without 
notice,  as  they  had  when  there  was  no  hope  of  compromise. 
It  is  clear  that,  under  such  change  of  circumstances,  the 
,  reason  for  giving  notice  with  them  has,  in  a  great  measure 
if  not  altogether,  ceased,  so  that  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  their  votes  cast  against  it. 

But  I  trust  that  the  change  has  gone  further,  and  that 
they,  by  this  time,  begin  to  see  that  there  are  some  doubts  as 
to  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  being  clear  and  unques- 
tionable. It  cannot,  at  least,  be  regarded  as  unquestionable, 
after  it  has  been  questioned  so  frequently  and  with  such 
ability  during  this  discussion.  But  if  their  opinion  remains 
unchanged  as  to  the  clearness  of  our  title,  I  put  it  to  them 
whether  there  is  not  some  deference  due  to  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Senate  who  entertain  different  views  ? 
Is  there  not  something  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  majority 
even  of  their  own  political  friends,  whose  patriotism  and  in- 
telligence they  cannot  regard  as  inferior  to  their  own,  think 
that  our  title  is  not  so  clear  but  that  a  compromise  might  be 
honorably  effected  ?  To  put  a  still  stronger  question,  I  ask 
them,  as  patriots  and  friends  of  Oregon,  whether  the  fact, 
itself,  of  so  great  a  division,  even  among  ourselves,  does  not 
afford  strong  reason  why  the  controversy  should  not  be  set- 
tled by  an  appeal  to  force  ?  Are  they  willing,  as  wise  and 
patriotic  men,  desirous  of  securing  the  whole  of  Oregon,  to 
place  the  country  in  conflict  with  so  great  a  power  as  Eng- 
land, when  the  united  support  and  zealous  co-operation  of 
all  would  be  indispensable  to  support  the  country  in  the  con- 
test ?  I  appeal  to  them,  in  the  humbler  character,  as  party 
men,  whether  they  are  justified  in  persisting  to  push  a  course 
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of  policy  which,  whether  it  ehould  eod  in  war  or  not, 
terminate  in  thi'  (livision  and  distraction  of  thtir  party 

Without  pursuing  this  branch  of  tlie  eubject  further, 
shall  conclude  what  I  had  to  observe  in  reference  to  it,  by 
saying  that  I,  for  one,  feel  and  acknowledge  the  change. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  vote  for  notice,  in  any 
form,  whilti  there  waa  apparently  no  hope  of  compromise ; 
hut  DOW  that  there  is,  I  am  disposed  to  do  so,  if  it  should  bo 
properly  modified, 

I  am  thus  brought  to  thu  <jaestion  under  consideration, 
to  which  all  the  preceding  remarks  were  but  preliminary — 
Shall  notice  be  given  to  Great  Uritoin  to  terminate  the  con- 
vention  of  joint  oceujiancy?  Afler  what  has  bc«a  Baid>  • 
few  words  will  suffico  to  dispatch  it. 

The  queRtion  is  not  &ee  from  doubt.  After  a  review  of 
the  whole  ground,  I  can  discover  hut  two  reasons  in  favor  of 
giving  it.  The  first  is, — to  jiut  an  end  to  the  agitation  of 
the  Oregon  question, — which,  without   it,  may  run  into  the 
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the  resolution  means  simply  to  declare  that  the  President 
may  settle  the  controversy  by  compromise,  it  means  nothing, 
as  the  President  has  that  right  under  the  constitution,  and 
can  neither  be  clothed  with,  nor  divested  of  it  by  the  author- 
ity of  Congress.  But  if  it  be  intended  as  a  hint  to  him  to 
settle  the  question  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  I  object 
to  it  for  not  plainly  saying  so.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  all 
equivocation,  or  obsciire  expressions,  in  our  public  acts.  We 
are  bound  to  say  plainly  what  we  mean  to  say.  K  we  mean 
negotiation  and  compromise,  let  us  say  it  distinctly  and 
plainly,  instead  of  sending  to  the  President  a  resolution  on 
which  he  may  put  whatever  interpretation  he  pleases. 

If  we  give  notice  at  all,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  reasons 
just  stated,  it  should  be  substantially  as  has  been  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  firom  Georgia  (Mr.  Colquitt),  which  plainly 
expresses  the  desire  of  the  Senate  that  it  should  be  settled 
by  negotiation  and  compromise.  For  it  I  am  inclined  to 
vote,  as  at  present  advised  ;  but  regarding  notice  in  all  its 
forms  as  subordinate  to  settling  the  controversy  without  re- 
sort to  arms,  I  reserve  my  decision  until  I  am  called  upon  to 
vote ;  and  then  I  shall  decide  in  the  afi&rmative  or  negative, 
according  as  I  shall  judge  that  one  or  the  other  is  best  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  end  I  have  in  view. 

I  have  thus  stated  my  reasons  for  supporting  a  compro- 
mise, and  for  favoring,  at  present,  the  giving  of  notice.  I 
have  been  governed,  as  to  both,  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  find  myself  placed,  but  for  which  I  am  no  ways 
responsible.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,  where  I  find  my- 
self ;  and  not  what  I  would  under  different  circumstances. 
So  far  from  being  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  things, 
I  early  took  my  stand  against  that  line  of  policy  which  has 
placed  us  where  we  are.  I  refer  to  1843.  Then  the  Oregon 
question,  for  the  first  time,  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect. 
After  having  been  long  and  frequently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Congress,  without   exciting  attention,  I  then  saw,  or 
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thought  I  saw,  that  it  was  doBtined,  at  no  diataot  period 
become  nn  absorbing  and  diiogeroiia  question,  and  accordingly 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  before  I  decided  on  my  couree  in  ref- 
erence to  it,  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings  with  care  and 
delilieration.  After  much  reflection,  I  came  to  the  concla- 
sion,  which  I,  on  the  occaeion,  exj)lained  in  a  spet-ch  delivered 
on  the  subject.  I  then  saw  that  there  were  two  distinct  lines 
of  policy,  which  might  be  pursued  :  one  was, — to  adhere  to 
the  convention  of  1827  ;  oppose  every  attempt  to  annul  H, 
and  strictly  observe  its  provisions,  I  saw  that,  attbongh  for 
a  time  the  convention  had  operated  beneficially  for  Great 
Britain,  a  period  was  at  hand  when  onr  turn  would  come  to 
enjoy  its  benefits,  lis  operation  had,  theretofore,  thrown 
into  her  hands  tho  whole  fur-trado  of  the  region  ;  and  wo 
liad  looked  on,  while  she  reaped  the  rich  harvest,  when  it  wu 
in  our  power  at  any  time  to  annul  the  convention  by  giving 
the  year's  notice.  But  I  saw  that  our  forbearance  would  bo 
compensated  by  the  advantages  which  the  convention  was 
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The  distance  to  Oregon,  by  water,  from  ber  sbores  cannot  be 
much  less  than  twenty  thousand  miles — a  distance  but  little 
short  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  globe  ;  while  her 
approach  to  it  through  her  American  possessions  opposes 
great  difficulties  to  emigration  on  a  large  scale.  Of  all  the 
spots  on  the  globe  now  open  to  colonization,  and  susceptible 
of  being  colonized,  it  is  the  most  remote  from  her,  and  the 
most  difficult  of  access.  She  has  many  colonies  much  nearer 
to  her,  to  which  there  is  much  greater  facility  of  access,  with 
equal  soil  and  climate,  as  yet  very  partially  settled.  Even 
New  Zealand  in  all  these  respects  is  superior  to  it.  With 
these  advantages  in  our  favor  in  settling  the  territory,  and 
which  were  yearly  rapidly  increasing,  it  was  clear  to  my  mind 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  adhere  to  the  convention  ;  to 
observe  all  its  provisions  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  occupation  and  possession  of  the 
whole  country. 

As  far  as  I  coidd  perceive,  there  was  but  one  impediment 
in  the  way,  and  that  was,  that  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
prevent  us  from  obtaining  possesion  by  settlement,  might 
give  notice  herself  to  terminate  the  convention  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy. But  of  this  I  entertained  but  little  apprehension.. 
I  had  read  the  correspondence  of  former  negotiations  with 
attention,  and  my  inference  was,  that  she  placed  but  little 
value  on  Oregon,  as  a  place  for  a  permanent  settlement,  and 
that  she  had,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  her  mind,  from 
its  geographical  position,  that  it  would  ultimately  pass  into 
our  hands.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  could  not  but  see  that 
there  were  great  impediments  in  her  way  of  giving  such  no- 
tice, as  would  preclude  us  from  the  right  of  settling.  She 
has,  indeed,,  the  same  right  to  terminate  the  convention  of 
1827  that  we  have,  as  it  is  expressly  provided  that  either 
may  give  it.  But  there  is  another  convention  which,  she 
claims  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  to  which  we,  holding  im«^ 
der  Spain,,  are  parties  with,  her,     I  refer  to  the  Nootka  Sound 
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iMiivL'titiun.  Ic  is  strictly  analogous  with  that  of  1827,  though 
(lissiiLiilitr  iti  its  language.  But  unlike  the  latter,  it  cod- 
liiins  im  provision  for  giving  notice,  and  can  only  be  annulled 
by  vlohitiuii.  Under  it,  we,  according  to  her  own  ahowing, 
havL'  cijiiiil  lisihta  with  herself  to  joint  occupancy  and  aet- 
tloiiR'iit,  (if  ^^hich  we  cannot  be  deprived  on  the  ground  on 
which  shu  i>LiceB  her  rights  to  the  territory,  without  a  breach 
of  fiiitli. 

It  sciLiud  then  to  me  clear,  that  our  true  policy  waa  suck 
as  I  liiUL-  stilted  ;  to  adhere  to  the  convention,  and  let  aet- 
tlcmciit  tk'tciiiiine  to  whom  the  territory  should  belong; — 
aO'urdiii^  in  Uicmcan  time  whatever  facilities  we  might  think 
proiK.'!'  to  (iiir  ]K:ople  emigrating  to  the  territory,  not  incoosia- 
tniit  »iih  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and  extending  our 
lawfl  UMT  thcin  in  like  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
(irciit  liiitiiin  had  by  an  fictof  Pavlianient.  To  me  it  seemed 
clwir  tliat  wi;  oii'^lit  not  to  ■;■>  boyuml,  and  that  wo  should 
by  no  iiicaTis  (.■xtfiid  otir  laws  nvvr  it  territoriully.  The  ue- 
ailil  bi- li>  oxlcnd  our  lai" 
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Elation.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  causes  which 
led  to  the  Bevolution.  Should  we  restrict,  by  our  high  tariff 
duties,  their  infismt  trade,  they  might  readily  find  a  power 
prepared  to  extend  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  free  trade, 
to  be  followed  by  consequences  not  difficult  to  be  perceived. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  true  policy  was  to  let  our  people  emigrate  and  govern 
themselves  for  the  present,  with  as  little  interference  as  pos- 
dUe  on  our  part.  In  this  respect  they  possess  great  capa* 
city  from  their  origin  and  their  native  instincts.  I  would  let 
them  go  there  and  settle  the  country  in  their  own  way, 
giving  them  all  the  aid,  countenance,  and  support  which  we 
could,  without  extending  our  authority  over  them  territori- 
ally, until  it  could  be  properly  and  safely  done.  But,  be  it 
done  when  it  may,  great  judgment  and  caution  will  be  re- 
quired ; — ^for  there  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  interest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
with  that  of  the  western  side. 

The  other  line  of  policy  looked  to  the  termination  of  the 
convention  by  giving  notice  and  taking  adverse  possession  of 
the  territory.  The  bill  of  1843,  already  alluded  to,  was  in- 
tended as  the  first  step.  I  opposed  it,  not  only  because  I 
believed  that  some  of  its  provisions  violated  the  convention, 
but  because  I  believed  the  course  it  indicated  was  highly 
impolitic.  It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  to  require  little  reflec- 
tion to  perceive  that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  and  the  poUcj 
it  indicated  be  adopted,  negotiation  or  wax  would  neces- 
sarily follow ;  and  that,  if  the  former  should  be  resorted  to 
in  the  first  instance  to  prevent  war,  it  would  terminate  either 
in  compromise  or  war.  There  could  be  no  other  result.  Nor 
was  it  more  difficult  to  perceive  that,  if  the  question  was 
compromised,  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  the  49th  parallel. 
The  past  history  of  the  affair, — the  fact  that  it  had  been 
frequently  offered  by  us  substantially  as  an  ultimatum^  add- 
ed to  the  fact  that  49^  was  the  boundary  on  this  side  jof  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  if  settlod 
by  compromise,  it  ranst  be  on  that  basis.  It  is  true  that 
our  offer  heretofore  on  thia  b^isis  lisd  been  rejected,  and  that 
it  might  thcnco  be  inferred  that  Great  Britain  could  not  ac- 
cede to  it  consistently  with  her  honor.  I  am  not  of  that 
impression.  Things  have  greatly  changed  since  our  offers 
were  made  anil  rejected  by  her.  Then,  the  advantages  under 
the  convention  were  all  in  her  favor;  hut  now  they  have 
turned  in  favor  of  us.  Then,  our  capacity  to  settle  thft 
country  was  small ;  but  now,  for  reasons  already  Htated,  they 
are  great ;  and  what  is  lar  from  being  inunaterial,  thia  in- 
creased capacity  to  settle  and  colonize  strengthens  the  founda- 
tion of  our  claims  to  the  territory.  The  capacity  to  settlo 
and  colonize  a  contiguous  open  region,  not  capable  of  being 
settled  or  colonized  6y  any  other  power,  goes  back  to  th« 
original  principles  on  which  all  claim  to  territory  is  founded. 
Seeing  that  such  would  necessarily  he  the  consequence 
of  the  line  of  policy  indicated  by  the  bill,  and  wishing  to 
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whose  coarse  has  forced  the  Government  into  it  by  the  line 
of  policy  they  have  pursued.  I  do  not  impeach  their  patri- 
otism ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  permitted  their 
seal  in  behalf  of  the  territory,  and  the  impatience  of  those 
they  represent  to  occupy  it,  to  get  the  control  of  their  bet 
ter  judgment. 

Having  been  thus  brought,  by  the  line  of  policy  to  which 
I  was  opposed,  to  choose  between  compromise  and  war,  I, 
without  hesitation,  take  the  former.  In  making  the  choice, 
I  am  actuated  by  no  unmanly  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
war.  I  know  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  wars 
are  necessary — that  the  most  sacred  regard  for  justice  and 
equity,  and  the  most  cautious  policy,  cannot  always  prevent 
them.  When  war  must  come,  I  may  appeal  to  my  past  his- 
tory to  prove  that  I  shall  not  be  found  among  those  who  may 
falter ;  but  I  shall  take  care  never  to  contribute  by  my  acts 
to  precipitate  the  country  into  a  war,  when  it  can  be  fairly 
avoided.  I  am,  on  principle,  opposed  to  war,  and  in  favor 
of  peace,  because  I  regard  peace  as  a  positive  good,  and  war 
as  a  positive  evil.  As  a  good,  I  shall  ever  cling  to  peace,  so 
long  as  it  can  be  preserved  consistently  with  the  safety  and 
honor  of  the  country ;  and  as  opposed  to  war,  I  shall  ever 
resist  it,  so  long  as  it  may  be  resisted  consistently  with  the 
same  considerations.  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  it  in 
this  case,  because  peace,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  preserved 
consistently  with  both,  and  war  avoided  without  sacrificing 
either.  I  am  opposed  to  it  for  the  additional  reason,  that 
it  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  highly  impolitic — a  consideration 
never  to  be  overlooked  when  a  question  of  the  kind  is  under 
consideration.  I  regard  it  as  highly  impolitic  in  this  case, 
because  I  believe  that,  should  we  resort  to  it,  we  would  lose, 
instead  of  securing,  the  two  objects  for  which  it  would  be 
avowedly  declared,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  first  is,  to  secure  what  is  claimed  to  be  our  rights  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon,  under  the  cry  of  "  ott  of  Oregon  or 


7i»ni''  'Diowe  who  would  go  into  it  for  that  object  will,  is 
my  iii'iiiiiiii.  lind  in  the  end  that  "none"  ia  much  more  prolv 
■a\<V'  tlian  -fdl."  In  coming  to  thia  conclusion,  I  concede  to 
iDv  (oiiiiiiTiiLtn  tho  highest  bravery,  energ;-,  patriotiHm,  and 
iiili'Ili^ruci',  which  can  be  claimed  for  them.  Bat  these  can- 
not uvriiMiiiii  the  great  obatacles  we  would  have  to  encounter, 
cijni[iiir(.-<)  \sil1i  what  Great  Britain  would  have  in  a  contest 
for  (.)i'i'j;iiiL  As  long  as  she  hns  a  large  force  in  the  East, 
and  remains  mistress  of  the  Pacific,  she  will  be  able  to  place 
tlicii'  n  iiiiicli  more  efficient  force,  and  at  far  less  expense, 
than  \\'L-  [iii^sibly  can  at  present,  which  would  there  decide 
the  cdiilcht  in  her  favor. 

But  were  it  otherwise,  from  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
Ori';;oii,  ih.iunh  the  cause  of  the  war,  would  be  speedily  for- 
t^ciiiiii.  'i'liii  struggle  once  begun,  would  soon  cease  to  bo 
|i)i  On-jjini.  llij;her  iiml  far  more  iKiwerfuI  motives  would 
Kooii  L'liiilo  (111.-  cniitcst.  It  wuiikl  pjiouilily  become  a  striig- 
gli:  I'l.r  iniii-tL'iy  b('twoi>n  Ibu  j;ivatcst  ])oW(.t  in  the  world  on 
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none  of  oar  citizens^  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  settled 
north  of  49°.  Establish  that  line,  and  we  at  once  give  onr 
citizens  in  Oregon  peace  and  security,  and  with  them  fiill 
opportunity  to  realize  their  object  in  emigrating. 

But.  passing  from  Oregon,  I  take  broader  ground,  and 
oppose  war  for  reasons  looking  to  the  whole.  I  see  nothing 
to  hope  from  war,  be  its  result  what  it  may.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  the  most  successful  and  triumphant  war 
that  could  be  waged— one  in  which  all  would  be  accom- 
plished which  its  most  extravagant  advocate  could  dare  hope 
for — ^in  which  we  should  conquer  the  Canadas,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia — ^in  which  we  should  drive  the  Brit- 
ish flag  from  the  continent,  and  compel  Great  Britain  to 
yield  the  whole  by  treaty,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years, 
would  be  disastrous  to  us.  I  allude  not  to  its  ravages  or 
devastations — to  the  oceans  of  blood  that  must  flow,  and 
the  manifold  losses  and  miseries  which  would  accompany 
the  war.  They  are  common  to  all  wars  ;  but  however  viv- 
idly painted,  they  have  but  little  effect  in  deterring  a  brave 
people  from  a  resort  to  it.  No  doubt  these  inflictions  would 
be  very  great  in  a  contest  between  two  nations  of  such  im- 
mense power,  aud  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  do  each  other 
the  greatest  harm  in  war  and  the  greatest  good  in  peace* 
But  great  as  the  devastation  and  destruction  of  life  would 
be  in  such  a  struggle,  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  speedily  re- 
paired on  our  side.  The  indomitable  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people,  with  the  great  resources  of  the  country, 
would  soon  repair  the  former,  while  our  rapidly  increasing 
population  would  speedily  repair  the  latter.  War  has  fer 
heavier  calamities  for  a  free  people  than  these,  though  less 
visible — calamities  in  their  nature  not  easily  remedied.  I 
refer  to  permanent  and  dangerous  social  and  political 
chancres,  which  often  follow  in  its  train,  in  the  character  of 
the  people  and  their  institutions.  A  war  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  such  as  has  been  described,  in  which  every 
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nerve  and  muscle  oo  either  hide  would  be  strained  to  tlic  ttt- 
most,  and  every  dollar  put  in  letjulsition  which  could  be 
commanded,  could  oot  fiiil,  under  pretseut  circumstances,  to 
work  moHt  disastrous,  and,  I  fear,  incurable  changes  in  the 
social  condition  of  our  people,  and  ia  thc-ir  political  iostitii- 
tioQB.  To  realize  the  consequences  in  this  resjiect  which 
must  follow,  it  ifl  necessary  to  look  at  the  immense  extent 
to  which  it  would  rage.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  provo 
a  Mexican,  and  an  Indian  war,  as  well  as  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  ;  and  as  such  would  extend  to  every  ]>artIon  of  our 
entire  fmnticr,  including  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  itiland 
and  •xterior,  constituting  a  circuit  of  probably  not  lew  tbaa 
7,000  miles.  It  would  require,  in  order  to  conduct  it  viith 
the  energy  necessary  to  bring  it,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  tbe 
successful  terminatioB  supposed, — especially  in  a  war  for  - 
mastery, — immense  exertions  on  land  and  water.  Two 
navies — one  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  lakes — 
and  six  or  seven  armies,  would  be  required  for  the  purpose, 
even  on   the  suiiposition  that  Oregon  would  Iw  abandoned. 
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mclnding  the  two  navies,  of  not  less,  I  would  suppose,  than 
200,000  men  continually  in  pay.  The  expense  would  be 
enormous.  One  of  the  most  venerable  and  experienced  of 
our  citizens,  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  estimated  it  at  sixty-five  or 
seventy  millions  of  dollars  annually,  if  my  memory  serves 
me.  My  impression  is  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  actual 
cost,  and  that  9100,000,000  would  not  be  an  over  estimate. 
Supposing  the  sum  of  950,000,000  could  be  annually  raised 
by  taxation, — a  sum  far  greater  than  he  estimates,  and  in 
my  opinion  much  beyond  what  could  bo  effected, — ^it  would 
leave  950,000,000  annually  to  be  raised  by  loans,  or  a  forced 
paper  circulation.  Now,  allowing  the  war  to  continue'  for 
ten  years,  there  would  be  incurred  a  debt,  in  the  time,  of 
9500,000,000,  according  to  these  estimates.  Even  this,  it  is 
probable,  would  fall  much  short  of  the  reality,  assuming  the 
sum  stated  to  be  annually  required.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  loans  in  Europe  ;  for  owing  to  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  States  in  reference  to  repudiation,  and  other  causes 
not  necessary  to  state,  the  feeling  of  Europe  would,  I  fear, 
be  generally  against  us  ;  while  our  own  resources  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  required  without  a  great  de- 
preciation of  our  credit,  with  a  loss  of  20, 30,  or  even  40  per 
cent.,  before  the  termination  of  the  war,  in  contracting 
loons,  or  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
circulation.  Including  all,  our  public  debt  would,  at  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  be  probably  not  less  than  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.     But  this  is  not  alL 

We  would  be  plunged  into  the  paper  system  as  deeply 
as  we  were  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  would  ter- 
minate the  war  with  a  mortgage  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  labor  of  our  people  ; — ^for  on  labor 
the  whole  must  fall  ultimately,  while  a  large  portion  of  this 
vast  amount  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  struck 
not  a  blow,  nor  lost  a  drop  of  blood  in  the  contest,  and  who 
acquired  their  gains  by  seizing  upon  the  distress  of  the  Gov- 
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tTtiiihiii  to  ilrive  banl  and  usurious  bargains.  In  addition, 
^v<.'  sli'iiiM  liitve  the  difficult  task  to  perform  of  rcBtoring  to 
a  S'liiiiil  siiiti-  n  greatly  depri'ciatcd  paper  circulation,  or  of 
(■\ini;iiLri.r  . .TirsdvoB  from  it  whatever  way  we  might — a 
i;t~k  ^vhjrli  lanuot  bo  performed  without  great  distreaa  to 
till'  niiuiti y  and  ruinous  effect  to  that  large  and  usually  the 
iiirliuR  of  the  community,  the  debtors.  Tho 
all  (his  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  social  re- 
L'  people.  A  ]>owcrful  artificial  class  would  be 
u  side,  and  a  jwor  and  dependent  one  on  the 

iilil  its  effect  on  our  political  institutions  be  less 

Such  a  war  would  obliterate  the  line  of  dia- 

iii  n  ^reat  measure,  between  tho  Federal  and  State 

■Ills,  by  conferring  on  tlio  fonncr  vastly  increased 

1  iiitliifnc".  Wi.'  wiiulil  lii'jir  no  more  of  State 
']'}]•■  I'l'iliTul  (iMvcriiiiicnt  would  then  Ix'comc  a. 
i"iiii!  vrisi'Iiiliilcii  (loviTiiuioiit.     Our  VLTV  succcsti 
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and  solemnly  pat  the  question  to  them — Is  it  for  you — ^you, 
who  assume  to  be  democrats  'par  excellence — ^you  who  are 
the  enemies  of  the  paper  system,  and  of  all  artificial  classes 
in  flociety — is  it  for  you  to  support  a  course  of  policy  which 
might  lead  to  such  disastrous  consequences  ? 

But  I  oppose  war,  not  simply  on  the  patriotic  ground  of 
a  citizen  looking  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  his  own 
country,  but  on  still  broader  grounds,  as  a  friend  of  improve- 
ment, civilization,  and  progress.  Viewed  in  reference  to 
them,  at  no  period  has  it  ever  been  so  desirable  to  preserve  the 
general  peace  which  now  blesses  the  world.  Never  in  its 
history  has  a  period  occurred  so  remarkable  as  that  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  great  war  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  for  the  great  advances 
made  in  all  these  particulars.  Chemical  and  mechanical 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  multiplied  beyond  all  former 
example, — ^adding,  with  their  advance,  to  the  comforts  of 
life  in  a  degree  far  greater  and  more  universal  than  all  that 
was  ever  known  before.  Civilization  has,  during  the  same 
period,  spread  its  influence  far  and  wide,  and  the  general 
progress  in  knowledge,  and  its  diffusion  through  all  ranks  of 
sodety,  has  outstripped  all  that  has  ever  gone  before  it. 
The  two  great  agents  of  the  physical  world  have  become 
subject  to  the  will  of  man,  and  have  been  made  subservient 
to  his  wants  and  enjoyments ;  I  allude  to  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, under  whatever  name  the  latter  may  be  called.  The 
former  has  overcome  distance  both  on  land  and  water,  to  an 
extent  which  former  generations  had  not  the  least  concep- 
tion was  possible.  It  has,  in  effect,  reduced  the  Atlantic  to 
half  its  former  width,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  added 
three-fold  to  the  rapidity  of  intercourse  by  land.  Within  the 
Same  period,  electricity,  the  greatest  and  most  diffuse  of  all 
known  physical  agents,  has  been  made  the  instrument  for 
the  transmission  of  thought,  I  will  not  say  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  but  by  lightning  itself.     Magic  wires  are 
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HtR'ldiiii'4  iliemsclvcs  in  all  directioiiB  over  the  earth,  and 
wIk'Ii  tiK'ir  mystic  mcslios  elmll  have  been  united  and  per- 
fi<l'-c|,  nur  ;^liibe  itself  will  become  codowed  with  sensitive- 
lii'ss. — SI  tlmt  whatever  touches  on  any  one  point,  will  be 
iii^hiiUly  i'rli  i.n  every  other.  All  these  improvements — all 
(his  iriiTcasin;^  civilization — all  tho  progress  now  making, 
w<iu]ii  lio  in  ;i  jjrcat  measure  arrested  by  a  war  between  ns 
atiil  Ciial  ISritain.  As  great  as  it  is,  it  is  but  the  com- 
iiiciiiciiKiil— the  dawn  of  a  new  civilization,  more  refined, 
iiii.iv'  ilcv;if<'(l,  more  intellectual,  more  moral,  than  the  pres- 
c'ltt  ;iii'i  ;il!  jirweding  if.  Shall  it  be  we  who  shall  incur  the 
hi^ii  ri's|i<.iisiliility  of  retarding  its  advance,  and  by  such  a 
war  iis  litis  would  "be  .» 

I  HID,  ill  this  connection,  opposed  to  war  between  the 
l'iiii(.'il  Slates  and  Great  Britain.  They  are  tho  two  coun- 
Irii's  lurlh<'f;t  in  jKlvance  in  this  great  cui-oerof  improvement 
mill  (iini'IiHruliuii  111'  till.'  comliti'in  of  our  race.  Thoy  arc, 
licsi.h's,   till'    Iw.i  iiuist   <.iiiii]K-rciul,— liinl  uiu  diffiisiiig,  by 
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If  we  should  now  succeed  in  setting  the  example  of  free  trade 
between  us,  it  would  force  all  other  civilized  countries  to  fol- 
low it  in  the  end.  The  consequence  would  be,  to  diffuse  a  pros- 
perity greater  and  more  universal  than  can  be  well  conceived, 
and  to  unite  by  bonds  of  mutual  interest  the  people  of  all 
coimtries.  But  in  advocating  the  cause  of  free  trade,  I  am 
actuated  not  less  by  the  political  consequences  likely  to  flow 
from  it,  than  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  I  regard  it  in  the  dispensation 
of  Providence  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  ushering  in  the 
happy  period  foretold  by  inspired  prophets  and  poets,  when 
war  should  be  no  more. 

I  am  finally  opposed  to  war,  because  peace — peace  is 
pre-eminently  our  policy.  There  may  be  nations,  restricted 
to  small  territories,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  so  situated  that 
war  may  be  necessary  to  their  greatness.  Such  is  not  our 
case.  Providence  has  given  us  an  inheritance  stretching 
across  the  entire  continent,  from  East  to  West,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  North  to  South,  covering  by  far  the 
greater  and  better  part  of  its  temperate  zone.  It  comprises 
a  region  not  only  of  vast  extent,  but  abundant  in  all  re- 
sources ;  excellent  in  climate  ;  fertile  and  exuberant  in  soil ; 
capable  of  sustaining,  in  the  plentiful  enjoyment  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  a  population  of  ten  times  our  presei»t 
number.  Our  great  mission,  as  a  people,  is  to  occupy  this 
vast  domain  ;  to  replenish  it  with  an  intelligent,  virtuous, 
and  industrious  population  ;  to  convert  the  forests  into  cul- 
tivated fields ;  to  drain  the  swamps  and  morasses,  and  cover 
them  with  rich  harvests  ;  to  build  up  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages in  every  direction,  and  to  unite  the  whole  by  the  most 
rapid  intercourse  between  all  the  parts.  War  would  but  im- 
pede the  fulfilment  of  this  high  mission,  by  absorbing  the 
means  and  diverting  the  energies  which  would  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  secure  peace,  and  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  sagacious  and  cautious  policy^  "a 
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wisi>  .-ukI  iiiaiiiorly  inactivity,"  will  speedily  accompliBh  the 
\v]i"li'.  1  viiilure  toBay"aTviBc  and  maaterly  inactivity," 
ill  (l<'S[iiii'  lit'  tliG  attempt  to  cast  ridicule  upoo  the  expies- 
si'iti.  Tlmst^  who  Lave  made  the  attempt  would  seem  to 
cunt'inuiil  f.mh  inactivity  with  mere  inactioD.  Notbiog  can 
he  Jiiiiii!  imlikf.  They  are  as  wide  apart  ob  the  poles.  The 
(ine  is  ih<'  iifikpring  of  indolence,  or  ignonince,  or  indiffijr- 
vnw.  'J'Ili;  (.iihor  is  the  result  of  the  profoundest  sagacity 
mill  \visiii>iii, — a  sagacity  which  looks  into  the  operatioos  of 
tin'  <:vnt  ciHim.'a  in  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  world ; 
wliicli,  by  tlu'ir  incessant  operation,  are  ever  changing  the 
fciiiilitinii  of  niitioDB  for  good  or  evil;  and  wisdom,  which 
knows  limv  tu  use  and  direct  them  when  acting  favorably,  hy 
bli^lif  IoirIu's,  to  facilitate  their  progress,  and  by  removing 
iiiilFi.iliiiiciif.s  which  might  thwart  or  impede  their  cotuBe — 
and  not  k';ist,  to  wiut  jniticntly  Cor  the  fruits  of  their  opera- 
liijii.  lie  who  iloL's  imt  muiiTf-tuTiJ  the  diftbroucc  ht'twecn 
such  iiMiL'livilv  iiTiil  iiKte  iii^icf ioiL— tho  doinjr  nf  nothing— is 
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that  of  the  Atlantic  now  is.  At  the  same  rate,  we  shall 
have  iDcreaBed  to  upwards  of  80,000,000  of  people  at  the 
end  of  another  twenty-five  years  ;  when,  with  one  foot  on 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific,  and  occupying  a 
position  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  coasts  of  the 
old  continent,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  control  the  com- 
merce of  both  oceans,  and  to  exert  an  influence  over  both 
continents,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  If  we  avoid 
war,  and  adhere  to  peace,  all  this  will  be  effected— effected, 
I  trust,  without  the  loss  of  our  free  popular  institutions.  I 
am  aware  how  difficult  is  the  task  to  preserve  free  institu- 
tions over  so  wide  a  space,  and  so  immense  a  population  ; 
bnt  we  are  blessed  with  a  constitution  admirably  calculated 
to  accomplish  it.  Its  elastic  power  is  unequalled, — ^which  is 
to  be  attributed  to  its  federal  character.  The  hope  of  suc- 
cess depends  on  preserving  that  feature  in  its  fuU  perfection, 
and  adhering  to  peace  as  our  policy.  War  may  make  us 
great ;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  peace  only  can 
make  us  both  great  and  free. 

With  a  few  remarks  relatiug  to  myself  personally,  I  shall 
conclude.  I  have  been  charged  with  being  more  strongly 
inclined  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Texas,  than  our  rights 
to  Oregon.  It  has  been  attributed  to  my  greater  partiality 
to  the  South  than  to  the  West.  But  I  am  yet  to  learn  why 
Texas  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  South  rather 
than  to  the  West.  I  always  thought  that  it  formed  a 
part,  and  not  an  unimportant  part,  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  giving 
greater  security  to  the  Southern  portion  of  the  valley, 
the  West  desired  its  annexation.  Besides,  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  Texas  is  confined  to  a  southern  latitude.  I  had 
mipposed  that  it  extended  far  north  and  west,  up  to  the 
latitude  of  42°  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  pass  of  the 
iBocky  Mountains,  on  which  the  value  of  Oregon  to  us  so 
4nuch  depends.     I  had  supposed  that  what  are  called  the 
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K(juthcrn  St.itcs  had  not  so  direct  and  deep  an  inturest  in 
iis  aiitK'xalion  as  the  West  ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  Ian- 
]xn:\'j:v  liclil  on  this  occasion,  that,  iu  all  this  I  was  mistaken, 
ami  tliiit  tlie  annexation  of  Texas  was  purely  a  Southern 
iliii'sliiii]^  ;\Tnl  only  supported  by  the  West  under  the  expec- 
tation itfiililaining  in  return  the  support  of  the  South  to  the 
wlmli;  of  Uioj;on  Up  to  &4°  40',  and,  if  necessary,  at  the  cer- 
lain  liiinaril  of  a  war. 

lint,  ]^assing;  by  all  this,  and  assuming  that  Texas  was 
jitirdy  a  Snudicm,  and  Oregon  a  Western  question,  I  repel 
tlie  tliar^o  of  partiality,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that, 
it'  a  ilill'sTi'nt  line  of  policy  was  pursued  by  me  in  reference  te 
tliL'  two,  it  was  because  it  was  right  and  proper  it  should  be, 
i  treated  both  questions  in  the  monncr  best  calculated  to 
L'fl'uct  tlin  object  in  view,  and  indeed  the  only  one  by  which 
billicoiili]  be  secured.  The  eircuniKtances  of  the  two  cases 
wero  f[itin;h-  dilfrri-iit.  In  tlic  case-  of  Texas,  lime  wag 
a;^iiiist  us, — in  lliiit  iif  Ori'^on,  time  was  with  us;  and  hence 
■  JinVii'ni;i-  ill   111V  (.■mn^c  ui'  voUcv  m  ri.-fereiK-G  to  tbei 
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pending*  negotiation  for  annexation.  I  saw  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  immediate  and  decided  action  was  required; 
that  time  was  against  us,  and  that,  to  resist  the  effects  of  its 
operation,  boldness  and  decision  were  indispensable.  I  acted 
accordingly,  and  success  proved  the  soundness  of  my  policy. 
It  was  not  a  case  for  masterly  inactivity.  Not  so  the  case  of 
Oregon, — where  time  was  with  us  ; — and  hence  the  different 
line  of  policy  which  I  adopted  in  reference  to  it,  and  which 
would  have  secured  the  whole,  had  my  advice  been  followed, 
as  has  been  explained. 

In  one  particular  my  policy  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 
I  aimed  in  each  to  avoid  war  and  preserve  peace.  I  clearly 
perceived  that,  in  annexing  Texas,  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
war  with  England,  if  managed  judiciously.  She  was  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  had  been  so  acknowledged  by  England, 
France,  and  other  powers.  She  hod  a  right,  as  such,  to  dis- 
pose of  herself,  and  to  unite  her  destinies  with  ours,  if  she 
saw  proper,  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  England  to  re- 
sist it,  or  ground  or  pretext  to  make  war  in  consequence.  I 
also  perceived  that  there  were  no  just  grounds  to  apprehend. 
a  Mexican  war  in  consequence.  She  was  not  in  a  conditioni 
to  make  war,  without  the  aid  of  England,  and  there  was  nO' 
reason  to  apprehend  that  she  would  be  aided  or  countenanced 
in  it  by  the  latter  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Oregon  question  should 
terminate  in  a  war  between  us  and  her, — ^in  which  event,  I 
regarded  a  Mexican  war  as  inevitable,  as  has  been  stated. 
Thus  fer  my  anticipations  have  been  realized — Texas  an- 
nexed, and  peace  preserved,  by  the  policy  which  I  pursued. 
A  different  line  of  policy— one  which  would  have  permitted 
England  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  Texas,  which  she 
would  have  acquired  without  annexation, — ^would  have  inevit- 
ably led  to  a  state  of  things,  involving  us  and  England  finally 
in  war.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  feelings 
of  jealousy  and  enmity  from  growing  up  between  us  and 
Texas.     The  very  similarity  of  our  character  and  pursuits^ 
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and  the  rivalry  which  they  would  give  birth  to,  would  iioccs- 
enrily  lead  to  that  result ;  while  the  long  and  ill-dcfini^  bouQ- 
dary  betwi'on  the  two  countrioe,  estending  for  more  than  a 
thousand  iiiibs  through  fbreBte,  prainea,  and  naviguble  riven, 
without  11  iiiitura!  boundary  in  any  part,  would  produce  fre- 
quent coUisi.ins  between  our  peojile  and  those  of  Texas,  Con- 
troventiea  and  conflicts  would  have  been  the  result.  TexaA, 
as  the  weiiker  power,  would  throw  herself  upon  Great  Britain 
for  support ;  and  wars,  frequent  and  bloody  wars,  between  vu 
and  her  would  have  followed.  Annexation  has  fortunately 
removed  tlitse  causes  of  war,  Should  the  Oregon  controversy 
terminate  in  peace,  every  cause  of  war  Iwtween  the 
countries  ivould  be  removed,  leaving  the  prospect  of  lasting 
peace  between  them. 
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ignoiBiioe  of  the  practice  spoken  of.  He  knew  nothing  about 
it,  BUd  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  practices  charged 
upon  Mr.  Tyler  in  regard  to  removals.  He  condemned  it  as 
much  in  him  as  any  other,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  one  of  the  last  on  that  floor  from  whom  he  wonld  ex- 
pect such  a  charge  to  come. 

[Mr.  Sevier  made  a  few  remarks ;  among  the  rest,  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Tyler  continued  to  make  removals  down  to  the  very  last  day 
he  was  in  office.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  arose,  and  reminded  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  that  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  already  condemned 
the  practice.  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  own 
removals  and  appointments,  and  was  told  by  him  (Mr.  C.) 
that  it  was  a  new  and  unwarranted  practice,  and  one  to 
which,  had  he  been  a  new  member  of  the  administration,  he 
would  not  consent. 

[Mr.  Morehcad  asked  permission  to  make  one  remark.  He  (Mr. 
M.),  as  a  member  of  his  committee,  had  occasion  to  be  up  occasion- 
ally at  the  State  Department  during  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  views  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun),  and  he  remembered  the  opinions 
expressed  then  to  him  by  the  honorable  Senator  were  exactly  the 
same  with  those  expressed  on  that  occasion  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Sevier  then  went  on  to  say,  that  in  making  the  remarks  he 
had  made,  he  supposed  the  action  of  the  Executive  was  the  action  of 
all  parts  of  it  He  referred  to  no  particular  person — not  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  but  to  the  administration  of  which  he  formed 
a  part  He  said  again,  that  the  subject  of  removals  was  a  general 
subject  of  remark.  When  a  new  party  came  into  power,  they  had 
the  old  story  that  was  begun  in  1789,  renewed  in  1833,  and  con- 
tinued in  1836,  and  so  on  down  till  the  present  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Democrats  had  consistency  on  their  side  to  say  nothing 
about  it  in  1841. 

After  some  farther  remarks  from  Mr.  Sevier,  Mr.  Webster  rose 
and  said: — 


The  fuw  tibserrstions  whict  Lml  Uun  nuulu  toila^  cm  ihu  bill  bj 
bim,  whether  right  or  wrong,  vera  not  inlcDdod  to  ap|'ly  to  any  indl* 
vidua).  Tlii>  liouontble  SenBtor  from  Arkniisus  would  do  liitu  thu  jj»- 
tice  to  say  iliat  Le  (Mr.  W.)  did  not  imputt!  to  any  udmiiiisLriition,  ur 
the  wliolu  succession  of  adminiHtrations,  nny  Diing  in  tliu  nuturu  of  k 
charge  of  having  carried  the  praclico  of  removal  from  ofEc'e  furthnr 
tban  their  prudecctBors  or  successors.  Tlio  Senator  would  admit,  Ita 
was  sure,  tlmt  the  remarks  he  submitteid  wore  devoid  of  all  parsoiudity. 
And  DOW  Iiu  would  take  occasion  to  say,  that  it  nas  not  like  the  ao- 
Bwer  of  a  stiitcsman  to  what  he  (Mr.  W,)  had  advanced,  for  th«  geu- 
tluman  to  say  that  tJie  administration  in  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  boni« 
a  part  had  done  so.  Suppose  that  to  be  true.  Why,  if  the  itdiiliiua- 
tration,  of  ivliieh  ha  might  happen  to  Ihink  vury  well,  in  some  n- 
specta  at  legist,  bad  teen  induced  to  follow  a  had  praetiuo,  that  wu 
only  a  stronger  reaaon  why  the  prnctiee  uhould  Iw  put  an  end  to.  No 
reason  h.td  hcen  ihown  why  an  individual  in  a  subordinate  situatioa 
in  an  iidmiiiiHtration  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  policy.  But, 
perhaps,  tliera  w.ia  another  remiirk  which  he  might  make  with  all 
respect.  The  administration  to  wliich  the  gcuticnian  referred — he 
should  have  said,  perhaps  that  administration  did  make  some  changes 
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"A  BILL  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  portitms  of  an  '  Act  to  limit  the 
term  of  ofSce  of  certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
approved  the  fifteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

*^Be  it  encuUed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Ckmgress  assembled.  That  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  an  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  limit  the  term  of  office  of 
certain  officers  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  the  fif- 
teenth of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are,  repealed. 

"  Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  first  week  of  the 
month  of  January  next,  and  at  the  same  time  in  every  fourth  year  there- 
after, the  President  shall  cause  a  statement  to  be  laid  before  Congress  of 
the  accounts  of  all  district  attorneys,  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers, 
and  surveyors  of  the  customs,  navy  agents,  receivers  of  public  moneys  for 
lands,  surveyors  of  the  public  lands,  and  pajmasters  in  the  army,  who 
shall  have  failed  to  account  for  all  such  moneys,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September  preceding ;  and  the  offices  held  by  all  such  defaulting 
officers  shall  be  vacated  from  and  after  the  date  of  said  message. 

**  Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  nominations  made  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of 
the  President's  power  to  remove  the  said  officers  mentioned  in  the  second 
section  of  this  bill,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Senate 
4U  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  made,  with  a  statement  of  tho 
xeasons  for  which  such  officer  may  have  been  removed." 

And  how  did  that  bill  pass  ?  by  a  party  vote  f  Why  that  bill  was 
not  introiuced  at  the  commencement  of  an  administration,  but  in 
1836,  tlie  last  year  of  the  Jackson  administration  of  eight  years.  As 
to  the  manner  of  its  passage,  a  reference  to  the  journal  would  be  evi- 
<lence  on  that  point : — 

"  Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Bell,  Benton,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldsborough,  Kent,  King  of  Georgia,  Leigh, 
McKean,  Mangum,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Waggaman, 
Webster,  and  White— 31. 

".Nays. — Messrs.  Brown,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Hendrick,  Hill,  Kane, 
King  of  Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Morris,  Robinson,  Buggies,  Shipley 
Talmadge,  Tipton,  and  Wright—IG." 

Me.  Sevier.  I  wish  you  would  read  it  again,  sir. 
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Mr.  Webster  repUed  he  would ;  and  accord itiglf  road  «  ■t*t«iliaal  | 
of  the  rolo  on  ibo  occasion  referred  Lo,  which  ho  said  showed  tliirty- 

ono  Wliig8  for,  to  eixtoon  agunsL,  the  hil! ;  and,  etrango  to  «ay,  ho  im>uI(1 
Dot  see  tlie  name  of  Lho  Scoalor  from  Arkauaoa  among  the  yeiu  at 
all.  Now  that  wns  no  patty  prociicding;  tU«  votes  given  oi 
not  givi'n  for  party  purposes.  It  was  ilio  judgment  of  the  Senate  tl 
some  regulation  sliould  bo  mado  in  the  Executive  power  of  removAl; 
and  that  opinion  was  ibunded  upon  the  oonviotjon  tbnt  CongrgM 
iHiul J  regulate  the  removing  power :— and  who  could  doubt  it  t  Bo- 
cause,  except  wliero  tiie  constitution  doas  not  prescribe  the  leaure  of 
office,  it  b<;longs  to  Congress  to  do  so.  lie  repcatod,  tlien,  tlutt  tita 
net  of  1630,  passed  by  two-tJiirds  of  tho  Seoate,  was  no  party  pro- 
ceeding whatever ; — a  bill  by  which  these  propositions  weM  nfilnaMl : 
first,  that  Congrps3  might  regulate  removal  from  office  by  Uw  ;  seuond- 
ly,  that  at  that  time,  in  1936,  such  had  been  lho  history  of  partJua, 
iLnd  such  liad  boon  Uie  iaoonvenienoe  growing  out  of  tliu  pnoUo^  U  ' 
was  thought  expedient  to  repeal  the  prorisions  of  the  law  of  1S30, 
nnd  assume  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  removal  from  olfice.] 


Mr.  CalhouD  ngiiiD  arose,  and  after  complaiiuug  of  the 
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and  the  ins  being  armed  with  power,  would  maintain  and 
perpetuate  that  power.  Every  gentleman  conversant  with 
the  history  of  popular  government  knew  this ;  and  yet  there 
were  found  in  this  body  gentlemen  proclaiming  as  demo- 
cratic doctrine  directly  the  opposite. 

[After  eorae  remarks  from  Messrs.  Mangtnn,  JohnsoD,  Huntington, 
Woodbridge,  Benton,  and  Breese, — Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and 
!uud:] 

This  question  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects :  first,  as  to 
the  mere  disbursement  of  the  public  money  ;  and  secondly, 
ID  regard  to  its  political  bearing.  As  regards  the  first,  the 
great,  and  in  fact  the  only  security  is  the  three  months'  law, 
requiring  the  disbursing  officers  to  close  their  accounts  at  the 
end  of  eveiy  three  months.  I  speak  from  some  experience 
of  the  working  of  this  law.  During  my  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Government,  I  never  knew  it  to 
fail  in  efiecting  its  object.  As  regards  the  political  bearing 
of  this  matter,  I  concur  entirely  in  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  This  law 
has  contributed  more  largely  to  work  a  revolution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  law  ever 
passed.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning ; — there  was,  origi- 
nally, a  controversy  whether  the  removing  power  belonged  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  not ;  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  it  was  decided  to  be  incidental  to  the  Executive 
— in  my  opinion,  a  most  erroneous  decision,  and  fraught  with 
great  mischief.  During  that  discussion — if  my  memory 
serves  me  right — Mr.  Madison  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  removal  of  a  meritorious  officer  not  guilty  of  any  neg- 
lect of  duty,  by  the  Executive,  would  be  an  impeachable 
offence.  Substantially,  that  was  acted  upon  till  a  very  late 
period  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  that  principle,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  has  laid  the 
fimndation  of  the  '^  spoils  system  ; "  for  it  was  a  much  more 
easy  thing,  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  to  drop  an 
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officer  and  send  another  to  his  place,  than  to  lura  han  i 
From  that,  the  principle  has  extended  and  extended  till, 
literally,  our  Grovemment  has  become  n  goveninient  of 
spoils.  Your  presidential  elections  are  governed  by  it,  asd 
it  has  conducted  this  Government  in  tho  downward  road  t« 
rain.  The  evil  tendency  of  this  principle  has  been  often  de- 
Bcribcd  un  ihe  floor  of  Congress.  It  haa  come  to  this,  that 
every  f(;iir  yoiirs  there  is  a  revolution  of  parlies  in  tho 
United  StatuH.  You  make  an  expenditure,  annually,  say  of 
825,000,000,  and  in  the  four  yenrs  of  ?100,000,000.  Thia 
is  a.  vast  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  ;  and,  on  tbe 
spoils  priaciplf,  it  becomes  a  groat  prize  to  be  obtained  at 
every  Presidential  election.  Now,  the  ofRccholdeiB  liavo 
tho  greatest  Interest  to  maiotain  their  position  ; — and  thon 
who  desire  office,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tbe  strongest  mo- 
tives to  strngglo  hard  in  f^etling  a  President.  Thus  the 
Presidential  election  becomes  a  conflict  between  these  two 
parties — those  out  of  offici;  bcioj^  the  moat  numerous,  provo 
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[Mr.  Webster  said:  I  have  no  disposition  to  make  any  remarks  on 
the  particular  question  before  the  Senate,  as  confined  to  it  But  the 
occasion  does  revive  the  recollection  of  that  which  was  done  in  the 
Senate  in  1836,  to  which  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina 
has  just  now  alluded,  and  in  which  I  took  some  part  A  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  if  I  remember,  on  that  occasion,  the  eflfect  and  object  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  divisible  and  divided  habitually  for  the  exercise  of  the  appoint- 
ing power.  That  occasion  led  to  a  discussion  historical  and  argu- 
mentative, as  to  the  original  question  of  the  removing  power  of  the 
President  Upon  the  consideration  of  that  subject,  I  came  to  a  per- 
fect conclusion,  or  a  conclusion  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself,  that 
the  original  rule  adopted  by  the  legislature  under  their  construction 
of  the  constitution  was  erroneous.  The  first  decision  upon  that  subject 
was  made  in  this  body,  in  the  year  1789,  upon  the  law  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  as  it  was 
before  the  Senate,  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  removed,  or  removable  at  the  will  of  the  President  The  question 
was  much  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  clause,  as  I  remember,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  John  Adams.  Mr. 
Madison  led  the  debate  on  the  same  subject  in  the  other  House,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  speech  which  w&s  reported  by  himself, 
principally  upon  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  giving  this  power  to 
the  President,  to  be  acted  upon  on  an  emergency,  and  for  great  and 
obvious  public  ends  and  purposes.  It  was  in  that  discussion,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  Mr.  Madison  expressed  the  sentiment  to  which  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  has  alluded — that  any  president  who 
should  remove  from  oflSce  a  meritorious  oflBcer  guilty  of  no  negligence 
or  misconduct,  but  merely  on  political  grounds,  would  be  worthy  of 
impeachment  Now,  pressed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  relying  on  the  integrity,  uprightness,  and  high  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  through  all  times,  Mr.  Madison  yielded 
to  what  appeared  to  him  an  argument  of  necessity ;  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  did  recognize  the  existence  of  a  power  of  removal  in  the 
President,  although  the  power  of  appointment  was  conferred  by  the 
constitution  not  on  the  President  solely,  but  on  the  President  with  the 
consent  and  advice  of  the  Senate.  In  this  way  that  early  decision  did, 
in  point  of  fact,  introduce  an  entire  anomaly,  because  I  suppose  that 
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o  oilier  governmeul  on  the  face  of  iho  earlb, — ito  regular 
it,  in  which  the  power  of  uppointmeut  subsists  or  exuts  in 
<r  iiioneorgatiizulion;  aod  ths  power  of  removitl  at  pleasuro 
I  find  nonbere  in  conatitutioDal  bistor}- — I  know  do  form 
loiii,  except  in  lliis  country,  in  whicli  tlie  power  of  remoral 
idi-rc-d  aa  part  nod  p&rcul  of  the  power  of  appointmetit.  U 
a  jTovernor,  or  a  prendcDt,  or  tito  liead  of  a  govornm^ut,  uDd«r  nhftt 
ovur  naino  or  title,  have  authority  to  appoint  to  office,  and  tha  ofBoor 
sliall  hold  ill  tlio  will  and  plea«iire  of  the  appointing  power,  why  then  the 
removal  of  uuo  man  is  efi«ol#d  Ly  lUo  appointment  of  anothw,  and 
there  is  no  ^.'pnrate  proom  of  removal.  That  makes  the  grwt 
incongruily~I  had  almoal  said  absurdity^^if  our  course  of  procedun. 
There  is  no  record  kept  in  this  Government  of  removals  from  offiea. 
How  do  ne  net  here  every  day i  The  President  sends  us  herq  a 
noniinalion  of  A  B,  collector  of  New-York  in  the  place  of  C  I>,  "  n> 
moved."  Whiin  was  CD"  removed ) "  He  receives  no  notice  till  bit 
succjcssor  comes  with  bia  comnriaaion  to  take  his  place.  Thi  aomint' 
lion  ia  not  here  supposed  to  create  a  vacancy.  C  D  goM  on,  and  ex- 
erui&es  the  functions  of  his  ofhce  till  his  successor  comes.  Sir,  I  know 
that  afli^r  tlio  discussion  here  in  1836,  upon  the  passage  through  the 
Senate  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  nersons  of  wreat  ( 
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bttl  it  is  ooQsideTed  not  unfiiir  or  improper  to  turn  him  out,  provided 
ft  decent  man  be  put  in  his  plaoe.  Now  wo  all  know  that  this  is  the 
tmhaj^y  state  in  which  this  progress  of  things  has  presented  this  ques- 
tion to  the  country.  To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  very  lamentable  state  of 
things — a  state  of  things  having  a  very  pernicious  tendency,  and  likely 
to  lead  to  that  constant  contest — ^that  constant  succession  of  contests  for 
political  power  which  is  stimulated  and  exerted  more  by  personal  mo- 
wrm  than  by  considerations  of  public  policy  and  general  interest  Now 
I  suppose,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  will  always  be  parties  ex- 
isting in  free  and  popular  governments,  all  wise  and  sensible  men  will 
admit  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  public  interests  that  so  far 
as  possible,  these  parties  should  divide  upon  principle  and  upon  mea- 
soiee,  and  act  upon  men,  and  patronage,  and  private  objects.  In  other 
words,  I  suppose  every  sensible  man  will  admit  that  the  less  of  per- 
sonal motive  which  enters  into  any  one  of  our  elections  the  better  for 
the  country.  Now,  my  objection  to  the  law  of  1820  is,  and  always 
h»  been,  that  it  influences  personal  feeling — augments  personal  motives 
— ^r  that  it  brings  persons  into  the  arena  of  the  contest  by  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  stimulated  by  personal  objects — to  hold 
office  for  personal  purposes,  or  to  obtain  office  for  pei'sonal  purposes. 
Sir,  early  in  the  session  I  suggested  to  an  honorable  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia, when  conversing  on  this  subject,  that  it  was  my  purpose  during 
the  session  to  revive  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  183G,  and  to 
bring  the  subject  again  before  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  if  I  could — at  any  rate  to  bring  it  before  the 
country.  There  is  not  any  fact  or  circumstance  of  more  evil  omen 
existing  amongst  us  than  the  great  facility  which  this  four-year  law 
practice  of  removal  gives  to  the  Executive  Government  for  the  increase 
of  his  influence,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  motives  to  popular  agita- 
tion for  mere  personal  purposes. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said :  I  desire  to  Bay  that  I  have  examined 
this  subject ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  hit  the  true  remedy — the  regulation  by  law  of  the  power 
of  removal  from  office ;  and  I  think  I  can  easily  show,  that  that  power 
exists  in  Congress,  and  that  its  exercise  will  not  in  any  degree  conflict 
with  the  decision  made  in  1789,  to  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  referred.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  decision 
of  that  day  was,  that  the  President  must  exercise  a  power  of  removal, 
and  had  the  right  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  office. 
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That  decision  wns  uado  by  Uiu  Ci>!igrt!ss  of  1769,  upon  full  dol*Rl«, 
nud  iL  was  in  the  course  of  tiiat  debate  that  Mr.  Mailisoti  took  > 
prominent  and  loDding  part.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  that,  for  th« 
reo-tou^  ossigriL-d  by  Mr.  Madison,  die  decision  wan  iniid«.  In  order 
to  unUcratiiud  the  effec^  full  esUni,  and  precise  motinin^  of  th«  dfr 
oision,  llieii.  wu  miiBt  look  to  tlie  argument  which  lod  Conj^TUS  at 
that  day  to  niako  iL  Whoever  («keB  the  paius,  u  I  haT«  done,  W 
examiue  tli^it  matter,  wiU  be  sattafiMl  that  the  whole  foundation  on 
whieh  C<jiigre?«  then  acted  was  lliis:  that  Uio  constitution  of  the 
United  States  gave  the  President  the  power  to  sew  that  the  laws  of 
die  United  Stales  were  properly  enecuted.  It  was  upon  tbnt  oonstnto- 
tion — and  a  very  l^tiidinnrisn  conntrucdon  it  was — given  U>  tiutt 
single  clau^  i.>f  the  constitution,  that  the  Congrow  of  1780  ile<-i<l«d 
that  the  Presiilent  had  tbis  power  of  removal  From  no  other  caus^ 
Mid  on  no  otlier  fbundnliun,  wiu  the  dooision  given.  All  that  wu 
said  of  the  nuc^^ssity  of  reinovKls  froin  tbii,  thai,  and  thu  other  oSiog^ 
for  this  or  that  caase — all  was  eoneentred  in  this  ona  great  xrgif'^ 
ment :  it  waa  necessary  to  remove  the  officer,  becnuao  it  was  necessary 
to  see  that  tiie  laws  were  propeily  executed.  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
move a  traitor  from  office,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  lawB 
should  be  pruperly  executed.     Now,  lut  us  look  at  the  remedy  of  the 
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when  any  sudh  proposition  may  be  made,  I  stand  here  ready  to  give 
it  my  earnest  support 

Mr.  Allen  here  addressed  the  Senate  at  great  lengtli.    After  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  J 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  short  explanation,  and  referred  to 
a  report  made  in  1836,  to  show  that  it  was  the  true  demo- 
cratic doctrine  he  was  contending  for.  Acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple (said  Mr.  C),  a  large  mass  of  society  enter  into  politics 
as  a  mere  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  When  I  afiSrm 
that  already  as  many  persons  live  upon  the  expenditures  of 
this  Grovemment,  as  the  half  of  the  great  population  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  lands,  the  extent  of  the  evil 
may  be  imagined.  The  income  of  the  Gk)vemment  is  al- 
most equal  to  half  of  all  the  income  derived  from  cotton  pro- 
perty. Now,  we  know  what  a  large  mass  of  our  population 
is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton: — and  yet,  through  the 
action  of  this  Government,  as  many  persons  are  living  upon 
the  public  revenue.  But  this  is  not  all.  Put  the  half  of  the 
income  of  the  cotton  property  into  a  lotteiy,  to  be  drawn 
every  four  years  :  so  many  men  will  go  into  that  lottery  in 
hopes  of  drawing  a  prize,  that  when  the  victory  is  achieved, 
not  one  in  forty  can  be  rewarded.  What  is  the  result?  The 
thirtj-nine  disappointed,  and  who  fought  only  for  the 
"  spoils,"  turn  round  in  process  of  time — when  political  de- 
generacy takes  place,  as  it  will — to  the  other  side,  and  seek 
the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  when  another  lottery  is  drawn. 
Thus  they  go  on.  Can  any  wise  man — can  any  patriotic 
man — can  any  genuine  friend  of  human  liberty,  look  at  such 
a  spectacle  without  the  most  poignant  regret.^  He  must  be 
little  informed,  indeed,  in  politics  who  does  not  know  all  this ; 
and  knowing  all  this,  he  will  be  asserting  one  of  the  most 
untrue  and  monstrous  propositions  on  the  face  of  God's  earth, 
who  says  that  this  is  a  "  popular  doctrine."  What  I  "  a 
popular  doctrine  ?  "  This  a  "  popular  doctrine  ?  "  It  is  the 
very  reverse.     It  is  the  doctrine  to  create  a  king,  and  to  an- 
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nihilate  liberty.  As  for  myself,  I  have  malatained  On  tMi" 
Bubject  au  uiiifonn  position.  When  the  act  of  1820  was 
passed,  it  jiassed  through  Congress  without  my  kimwlirdgc. 
The  moiiitnt  I  heard  of  its  passage,  I  pronounced  td  n  friend 
that  that  Inw  was  one  of  the  must  dangeruus  ever  poased, 
and  tliat  it  would  work  a  great  revolution.  I  have  always 
stood  upon  that  ground  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  this  pontion 
is  not  a  popular  position.  But  I  Bpeak  the  truth  whea 
the  truth  ouglit  to  bo  spoken.  The  Prosidential  eloctioit 
is  no  longer  a  fitruggle  for  great  principles,  hut  only  a 
great  strucrgle  as  to  who  shall  have  the  spoilB  of  ofSoe, 
Look  at  tlie  machiacry  ?  A  convention  nominates  the  Pre- 
sident,— in  which,  not  unfrequently,  many  of  the  repre- 
Hcntatives  of  the  States  join  in  a  general  understanding  to 
divide  the  otHcee  amougst  themselveB  and  their  friends.  Aod 
thus  they  make  a  President  who  has  no  voice  at  nil  in  the 
selection  of  officers  !  These  tilings  arc  known  ;  and  I  say 
it  is  surprising  that,  being  known,  gentlemen  who  advo- 
(■jitr>    tlif-    nriTMUiitfi  dnnt.rinn    luwiimR  in  bfl  dpr™«"m.(.in       Nn. 
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ixnn  the  past,  can  avoid  the  conviction  that  unless  the  pro- 
|sr  remedy  be  applied,  the  overthrow  of  your  political  sjfatem 
in  inevitable  ? 


SPEECH 

(hi  the  fiill  making  farther  appropriation  to  bring 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and 
honorable  conclusion,  called  "  The  Three  Million 
Bill;"  delivered  in  the  Senate,  February  9th, 
1847. 

[Tbm  Bill  making  further  appropriation  to  bring  the  existing  war 
with  Mexico  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  conclusion  being  under  con- 
■deration, — ] 

Mb.  Calhoun  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  Senate : 
Never,  Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  on  the  stage  of 
action,  has  our  country  been  placed  in  a  more  critical  situa- 
tion than  at  present.  We  are  not  only  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  difficult  and  a  very  expensive  war,  but  we  are  involved 
in  a  domestic  question  of  the  most  irritating  and  dangerous 
character.  They  both  claim  our  serious  and  deliberate 
consideration,  and  I  trust  that  before  this  session  closes,  late 
as  it  is,  they  will  both  receive  a  full  discussion.  It  is  duo 
to  our  constituents  that  the  actual  state  of  things  in  refer- 
ence to  both  should  be  fully  understood.  For  the  present, 
I  propose  to  consider  the  question  which  is  more  immediately 
pressing, — How  shall  the  war  be  conducted  to  bring  it  most 
advantageously  to  a  successful  termination  ?  Or,  to  express 
it  a  little  more  fully, — How  shall  it  be  conducted  to  enable 
vm  most  advantageously  to  eflfect  all  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  made  ?  For  it  is  only  by  effecting  those  objects  that 
the  war  can  be  properly  said  to  be  successful. 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  war  may  be  cnndiicted. 
Tho  one  is,  to  push  on  offensive  operatiooa  until  Mexico  is 
compelled  to  yield  to  our  terms.  The  other,  In  take  a  ie- 
feusive  position,  and  to  maintain  and  Bcciirc  the  possensioo 
of  tho  country  already  in  our  military  occupation.  The 
Hueation  which  I  propose  to  consider  is, — Wliich  of  these 
two  plans  of  operation  ought  to  be  selected  ?  It  Ih  a  grave 
question- — in  my  opinion,  next  in  importance  only  to  tha 
war  itself  I  have  given  it  my  deliberate  consideration,  and 
the  result  to  which  I  have  come  is, — that  we  ought  to  choose 
the  defensive  position.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ettito  tho 
reasons  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded. 

X  believe  it  is  the  policy  best  calculated  to  bruig  the  war 
advantajieously  to  a  successful  termination  ;  or,  to  cxproes 
It  more  fully  and  explicitly — for  I  wish  to  be  fully  compre- 
hended on  this  important  question — ^to  bring  it  with  cev 
tainiy  to  a  Huccessfiil  termination,  and  that  with  the  least 
sacrifice  of  men  and  nionev,  and  with  the  least  hazard  of 
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of  Texas ;  and  thirdly,  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  claims 
of  our  citizens  against  Mexico.  The  first  two  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  primary,  and  the  last  only  the  secondary  object  of 
the  war.  The  President,  in  his  messages,  did  not  recom- 
mend Congress  to  declare  war.  No.  He  assumed  that  war 
already  existed,  and  called  upon  Congress  to  recognize  its 
existence.  He  affirmed  that  the  country  had  been  invaded, 
and  American  blood  spilt  upon  American  soil.  This  assump- 
tion was  based  on  the  position  that  the  Rio  del  Norte  was 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  and  that  the  Mexicans  had 
crossed  that  boundary  to  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
This  he  affirmed  was  an  invasion  of  our  territory. 

The  act  of  Congress  reiterated  the  declaration  that  war 
had  been  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  thus  recog- 
nized the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  western  boundary  of  Mexico, 
and  the  crossing  of  that  river  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  act 
of  invasion.  Hence,  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  this  Government  are  committed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Rio  del  Norte  is  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  and 
that  crossing  it  was  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans. 
To  repel  the  invasion,  and  establish  the  boundary,  were  then 
clearly  the  primary  objects  of  the  war ;  but,  having  got  into 
the  war,  the  President  recommends  it  to  be  prosecuted  for 
the  other  object  I  have  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  indemnity 
for  our  citizens — a  recommendation,  in  my  opinion,  proper  ;: 
for  while  we  are  engaged  in  war  all  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  settled.  These 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  objects  of  the  war.  Conquest  is  ex- 
pressly disavowed,  and,  therefore,  constitutes  none  of  its 
objects.  The  President,  in  addition,  recommends  that  we 
shall  prosecute  the  war,  in  order  to  obtain  indemnity  for  its 
expenses  ;  but  that,  in  no  sense,  can  be  considered  as  one  of 
its  objects,  but  a  mere  question  of  policy  :  for  it  can  never 
be  supposed  that  a  country  would  enter  upon  a  war  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  being  indemnified  for  its  cost. 

VOI«  TV. — 20 
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I  liolil,  then,  Mr.  Prcfiidcnt — audi  being  the  objectB  of 
tho  war — lliat  all  of  tliem  can  he  itccnni|ilislieil  by  taking  a 
defensive  iiosition.     Two  have  ulready  been  tborougiily  ef- 
fected.    The  enemy  baa  been  repelled  by  two  brilliant  vic- 
tories.    Tho  Rio  del  Norte  is  held,  fruin  its  mouth  to  iu 
extreme  frjurce,  on  the  Ciistcrn  side,  by  ourselves.     Not  u 
Mexican  Buldier  is  to  be  found   thci'e.     As  to  tiic  question 
of  indemoity  to  our  citizens,  such   bus  been  the  eucoesa  of 
our  arms  tliat  wo  ha\'o  tiut  unty  octiuired  enough  for  that, 
but  vastly  more, — oven  t«  comprehend,  gresit  iie  they  already 
are,  the  expenacB  of  the  war,  if  it  should  be  judged  to  be  a    I 
wise  mid  just  policy  on  our  part  to  make  Mexico  responable     , 
for  them.     Here  arises  the  question,  Shall  we  hold  the  line    ] 
we  now  occupy,  and  which  we  cover  by  our  military  force»—    I 
comprehending  two-thirda  of  the  whole  of  llejagp, — emblUr^ 
cing  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  west  side,  bb  Su 
as  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  on  tho  north  to  tho  eouthern  limits 
of  Lower  and  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico — shall  w« 
bold  all  fliis.  or  shall  we  select  Kome  other  uoaition  better 
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leeting  a  defensiire  line,  it  should  be  sach  as  to  possess,  in  the 
greatest  degree,  such  natural  advantages  as  would  require 
the  smallest  sacrifice  of  men  and  money  to  defend  it ;  and 
among  others,  such  as  would  afford  every  facility  for  drawing 
promptly  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  &om  the  adjoining 
country.  The  next  consideration  in  making  the  selection  is, 
— ^that  the  countiy  covered  by  it  should  be  convenient  and 
desirable  for  us  to  possess,  if,  in  the  ultimate  adjustment  of 
the  difference  between  us  and  Mexico,  it  should  become  the 
established  boundary  of  the  two  countries.  I  go  further, 
and  add, — that  it  should  be  such  as  would  deprive  Mexico 
in  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  her  resources  and  her 
strength  ;  for,  in  aiming  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  in  estab- 
lishing the  line,  we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  inflict  the  least 
possible  amount  of  injury  on  Mexico.  I  hold,  indeed,  that 
we  ought  to  be  just  and  liberal  to  her.  Not  only  because 
she  is  our  neighbor  ;  not  only  because  she  is  a  sister  repub- 
lic ;  not  only  because  she  is  emulous  now,  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  difiiculties,  and  has  ever  been,  to  imitate  our  example 
by  establishing  a  federal  republic  ;  not  only  because  she  is 
one  of  the  two  greatest  powers  on  this  continent  of  all  the 
States  that  have  grown  out  of  the  provinces  formerly  be- 
longing to  Spain  and  Portugal ; — though  these  are  high  con- 
siderations, which  every  American  ought  to  feel,  and  which 
every  generous  and  sympathetic  heart  would  feel,  yet  there 
are  others  which  refer  more  immediately  to  ourselves.  The 
coarse  of  policy  which  wo  ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  Mex- 
ico is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  our  foreign  relations. 
Our  true  policy,  in  my  opinion,  is,  not  to  weaken  or  humble 
her ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  our  interest  to  see  her  strong,  and 
respectable,  and  cajiahle  of  sustaining  all  the  relations  that 
ought  to  exist  between  independent  nations.  I  hold  that 
there  is  a  mysterious  connection  between  the  fate  of  this 
country  and  that  of  Mexico ;  so  much  so,  that  her  inde- 
pendence and  capability  of  sustaining  herself  are  almost  as 
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tiEaential  to  our  prosperity,  aud  this  maiateuancc  of  oarilH 
stitutions  us  thej  are  to  hers.  Mexico  is  to  us  tho  forbiddfln 
fruit;  tiio  jienalty  of  eating  it  would  bo  to  subject  our  in- 
BtitutiouH  to  political  death. 

The  next  consi deration  is, — that  tlie  line  should  be  such. 
In  the  evunt  of  its  being  ultimatelj'  established  between  us, 
us  would  k'ud  to  a  pcnnniient  peace  between  the  two  oouu- 
tries  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  be  such  as  would  lead  to 
as  speedy  a  peace  aa  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  it  ebould 
be  eminently  coercive.  Neither  of  these  requires  any  illiu* 
t  rat  ion. 

t^uch  being  tha  counderationa  that  ought  to  govern  us  id 
selecting  a  defensive  line,  the  next  question  is, — What  UoA 
would  U'st  fulfil  them  ?  and  here  again,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  pronounce  definitively,  It  requiresft  more  exact  koowiedge 
of  the  country  than  I  possess  or  can  derive  from  any  of  the 
maps,  idl  of  whieh,  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  are  more  o? 
Ices  imperfect ;  but  while  I  do  not  feel  myself  j 
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all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  declared.  It  will  es* 
tablish  the  Del  Norte  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  ; 
it  will  give  us  ample  means  of  indemnity,  even  if  the  cost 
of  the  war  itself  should  be  deemed  proper  to  be  included  in 
the  indemnity,  which,  as  at  present  advised,  I  am  far  from 
being  disposed  to  countenance.  The  next  consideration  is, 
that  the  line  should  be  such  as  would  involve  in  its  mainte- 
nance the  least  sacriiSce  of  men  and  money.  In  reference 
to  this,  the  one  suggested  has  great  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  on  its  east  side,  the  Del  Norte  would  constitute 
the  line, — a  broad,  rapid,  and  navigable  stream,  of  which 
we  would  have  the  entire  command, — and,  in  the  next,  it 
would  be  near  to  the  settled  parts  of  Texas,  from  whence, 
in  an  emergency,  the  forces  and  the  means  of  supply  neces- 
sary for  its  defence  might  be  promptly  derived.  The  whole 
extent  of  this  portion  of  the  line  is  less  than  four  hundred 
miles,  measured  on  the  map.  I  have  consulted  the  opinions 
of  military  men  of  judgment  and  experience,  in  reference 
to  its  defence,  and  they  inform  me  that  three  forts  properly 
located  ; — one  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Del  Norte, — 
another  somewhere  near  Camargo, — and  a  third  at  the  Paso 
del  Norte,  properly  constructed,  and  garrisoned  with  a  suit- 
able force, — would  be  sufficient  for  its  defence.  The  fort  at 
the  Paso  del  Norte  would,  from  its  position,  not  only  defend 
the  river  itself,  but  protect  New  Mexico,  by  commanding 
the  only  passage  through  which  the  Mexicans  could  invade 
it.  Four  regiments  would  be  ample  to  garrison  the  forts, 
after  the  first  year,  when  they  would  be  completed. 

The  other  portion  of  the  line,  extending  from  the  Paso 
del  Norte  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  through  the 
gulf  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  be  still  more  easily  de- 
fended. The  part  which  extends  from  the  mountains  that 
border  New  Mexico  on  the  west,  and  which  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Del  Norte  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Col- 
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nrailo  .iiul  tlio  <iair  vf  California,  paaacB  ttirough  ft  coontij 
iiiliiiliitoil  'jii  lii>t}i  f^ii]i'3  by  lodiuQ  tribeB  through  its  whole 
exlL'iit,  anil  ri.-(itnrc.><  neither  men  nor  forts  for  its  dufeoce 
It  is  ill  li'ii^'tli  al'oiit  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
rL'sidiio  in  covfred  liy  the  Gulf  of  California.  A  few  small 
vossrls,  whi(h  coiilil  bo  furnished  under  the  peace  establiab- 
mu'iit,  u'itli  :i  si[i,:;!o  regiment,  would  be  ample  for  its  de- 
iuiice,  iiiul  thi3  jinitection  of  California.  Hence,  five  regi* 
iiiL'uls,  wiiii  ii  striall  naval  force,  supported  by  the  contiga- 
ouH  ]i(>j>ulalii>ii,  would  be  suEScient  for  the  defence  of  the 
whiile  lino  iii;iiinst  any  force  which  Mexico  could  bring 
against  it. 

Thf  next  ]ii>int  to  consider  is, — What  would  be  the  ex~ 
|ionse  iit'iniiiLitaiiLing  this  force,  in  addition  to  what  the  peace 
eHtaljIi>hi!ii'Kt  would  require?  On  this,  too,  I  have  consulted 
(>liii:i.'is  of  L\]>oiii'iice,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  two  aod 
a  half  iiiilliiuis  ul"  ilullars  atinually  would  be  sufficient. 

Tho  next  (Mii^iiii'raliun  is,  that  thu  cmintry  to  he  covered 
.'  to  ho  hi'kl  by  us,  if,  as 
lit  of  uur  dilTcrciiGoa  with 
lauout 


^AF^imOfOt' 
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which  renders  it  desirable  to  us;  for  if  we  had  the  choice  of 
two  regions  of  equal  extent,  and  in  other  respects  equally 
dedrable,  the  one  inhabited  and  the  other  not,  we  would 
choose  the  uninhabited,  if  we  consulted  the  genius  of  our 
government  and  the  preservation  of  our  political  institutions. 
What  we  want  is  space  for  our  growing  population — and  what 
w©  ought  to  avoid  is,  the  addition  of  other  population,  of  a 
character  not  suited  to  our  institutions.  We  want  room 
to  grow.  We  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  600,000  annu- 
ally, and  in  a  short  time  the  increase  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000.  To  state  it  more  strongly, — ^we  double  once  in 
twenty- three  years ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  will 
number  forty  millions,  and  in  another  twenty-three  years, 
eighty  millions,  if  no  disaster  befall  us.  For  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing population,  all  the  territory  we  now  possess,  and  even  that 
which  we  might  acquire,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions be  needed.  It  is  better  for  our  people  and  institutions, 
that  our  population  should  not  be  too  much  compressed. 

But  the  very  reasons  which  make  it  so  desirable  to  us, 
make  it  of  little  advantage  to  Mexico.  Her  population  is 
nearly  stationary,  and  will,  at  her  present  rate  of  increase, 
within  the  period  I  have  specified  as  that  within  which  our 
population  will  have  twice  doubled,  be  but  a  few  millions 
more  than  at  present.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  valuable  to 
Mexico,  it  is  directly  the  opposite  ;  a  burden  and  a  loss  to 
her.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  exceedingly  remote  from  her. 
California  is  as  far  from  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it  is  from  New 
Orleans,  and  New  Mexico  is  not  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  is 
to  Washington.  They  are  both  too  remote  to  be  defended 
by  so  weak  a  power.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  this  continent,  that  the  aborigines  in  this  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent portions  of  Mexico,  encroach  upon  the  European  oc- 
cupants. The  Indians  are  actually  gaining  ground  upon  the 
Mexicans;  not  but  that  the  latter  are  brave  and  capable  of  de- 
fending themselves  with  arms,  but  the  jealousy  of  the  central 


woui,n> 

il  I..'SS    I 


illld  1)<- 

siliKi  l\ 


'III   liad  in  a  great  mcaiiarc  disarmed  them,  while 

r.-ilil.-iu'ss  and  rcmytoness,  it  is  incapable  of  aflfoid- 

I  |>t'>'i<'i'tioii.     It  13  Bnid  timt  there  are  not  leas  tlian 

l.iir  iliousuuii  cai)tivea  from  New  Mexico  aud  the 

iii^'  Slutes,  in  tlieliands  of  tlie  Indiana     Such  being 

•  A'  ihiii^s,  it  is  manifest  that,  while  the  acquisition 

ul-iiiit  iiupurtimco  to  us,  it  would,  instead  of  being 

il}^'   ML-xicans,  he  a  [lositive  gain.     The  possession 

liiT,|-li'  wiiuld  (irotect  the  wliole  of  the  adjacent  por- 

I'  Mi'\ii:ii  fmni  the  iueursiuns  and  ravages  of  the  In- 

iiiil  i;i\i.'  it  a  greater  dc;rroc  of  security  and  prosperity 

ivii  li.is  ox]..riencodfrom  the  conimencoraent  of  her 

in!i> — now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

I'  [K'M  <*<aisideralion  is,  that  the  line  should  be  such, 

loiilil  Ik' cstahlished  as  a  boundary,  as  would  lay  the 

iiiiiL  III'  ;i  )n-niuiriciit   jicuff  between  Its  and  Mexico; 

re  a,L,'iiiii   ii    lias  ivmarUaliii'  mlvaiita^'es.      It  is  iini)US- 

iir  -riiwiiii,'  jiujiiiLili.jii  tVom  jiassiug 

li'v.  wIk'IV  \]\<j  ]iu\\\-t  ol'lliC  <jwner3 
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peace  with  Mexico  without  acquiiing  a  considcrahle  portion, 
at  least,  of  this  uninhabited  region,  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  new  troubles  and  subject  us  to  the  hazard  of  further  con- 
flicts— a  result  equally  undesirable  to  Mexico  and  ourselves. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  reference  to  a  permanent  peace  with 
Mexico  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  vast  uninhabited  region 
should  pass  into  our  possession.  High  considerations  con- 
nected with  civilization  and  commerce,  make  it  no  less  so. 
We  alone  can  people  it  with  an  industrious  and  civilized  race, 
which  can  develope  its  resources,  and  add  a  new  and  exten- 
sive region  to  the  domain  of  commerce  and  civilization.  Left 
as  it  i^j  it  must  remain  for  generations  an  uninhabited  and 
barren  waste. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  consideration — that  the  line 
should  be  such  as  to  cover  an  extent,  ample  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  a  settlement ;  and,  in  this  re»pect,  the  one  sug- 
gested leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  while  I  suggest  this  as  a  definite  line,  if  a  better 
cannot  be  found,  it  would  be  very  far  from  my  views  to  hold 
the  country  which  it  covers  absolutely.  My  opinion  is,  that 
it  ought  to  be  held  as  the  means  of  negotiation.  We  ought 
to  say  to  Mexico,  that  such  is  our  intention,  and  that  if  she 
is  ready  to  negotiate,  we  are  ;  and  not  only  to  negotiate,  but 
to  settle  fairly,  justly,  liberally,  and  with  a  view  to  a  perma- 
nent peace  between  the  two  countries ;  and  if,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  part  held  by  us  should  be  considered  more  than  an 
indemnity,  to  pay  liberally  for  the  balance. 

But  in  order  to  render  the  means  of  coercion  more  efiec- 
tual,  I  would  hold,  not  absolutely,  but  also  subject  to  nego- 
tiation, the  ports  of  Mexico  now  in  our  possession,  and  which 
we  could  retain  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money.  These  ports  I  would  open  to  the  commerce  of  all 
countries,  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty  that  would  barely  cover 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  line. 

I  have  now  fully  shown  that  we  may  certainly  maintain 
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this  line,  finil  thorcby  accompUah  all  th«  objects  for  1 
war  W118  declared, — and  this  with  little  or  do  sacritice  of  men 
or  money,  and  without  hazard  '^r  Ions  of  reputation ;  and  I  may 
mid,  wiih  .1  fair  prospect  of  la}'iii<;  a  fuiiiidatioii  fur  u  purm^ 
uent  yca.c'1  betwcon  us  and  Mexico,  on  tho  final  euttlement 
of  the  diti'crenccB  between  lis.  What  would  bo  its  fruit*  ? 
A  speedy  reduction  of  n  lai^e  jiortion  of  the  exi>eu3e8  of  tbo 
war,  by  dlsehfu^iiig  the  whole  of  the  voluutcors  as  soon  as  a 
defensive  position  is  taken,  wbieb  may  be  in  the  counie  of  s 
few  montii^.  It  would  muke  a  saving  of  lifteeo  or  tweaty 
millioas  of  dollars  during  tlie  year  ;  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional  taxes  would  be  avoided  ;  credit  would  be  immediately 
restored  ;  ii  considerable  portion  of  the  loan  might  be  di^ 
pensed  with  ;  aad  last,  though  not  least,  a  incoKUre  which 
many  of  us  on  this  side  the  chambor  have  so  much  at  hear^ 
I  mean  tliat  of  free  trade,  would  be  rescued  from  great  and 
impeiidinj;;  danger.  The  short  experience  wo  have  bad  of 
its  ojieratiun  holds  out   llio  prosjieet  of  almost  unbounded 
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induce  her  to  come  to  terms.  By  assuming  a  defensive  po- 
sition, and  ceasing  to  push  offensive  operations  against  her, 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Mexico  would  in  a  short  time 
undergo  a  great  change.  They  now  regard  the  war  as  a  war 
between  races  and  religions  ;  and  thus  regarding  it,  they  are 
nnder  the  excitement  of  the  strongest  and  the  profoundest 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Every  nerve  is  braced,  and  every 
arm  strengthened  in  resistance  to  us.  The  resolution  of  the 
whole  country  is  to  oppose  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
and  resources.  A  defensive  attitude  on  our  part  would  tend 
powerfully  to  abate  these  deeply  excited  feelings.  The  war 
would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  war  of  races  and  religions. 
They  would  no  longer  dread  the  extinction  of  one  or  the 
other.  The  ordinary  every-day  business  of  life  would  grad- 
naUy  absorb  their  attention.  Add  to  this  the  effect  which  the 
possession  of  their  ports  would  have  upon  their  finances,  by 
eatting  off  the  most  prolific  branch  of  their  revenue,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  fair  grounds  for  believing  that,  within 
a  diort  period,  much  shorter  probably  than  could  be  effected 
by  offensive  operations,  she  would  be  ready  to  negotiate,  and 
settle  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  by  a  perma- 
nent peace.  But,  suppose  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken,  and 
that  Mexico  will  persist  in  holding  out  with  her  character* 
istic  obstinacy,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  We  will  have 
waar  without  expense  or  hazard — a  war  partaking  much  mqre 
of  the  character  of  peace  than  of  war,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Our  population  would  flow  into  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  our  defensive  line,  and  enable  us  to  reduce  the  mili- 
tary establishment  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Above  all,  it  will  once  again  place  us  on  terra  firman 
and  enable  us  to  see  beyond  the  dark  curtain  which  is  now 
suspended  between  us  and  the  future. 

.  I  have  now  stated  the  reasons  why  I  am  in  favor  of 
taking  a  defensive  position.  I  have,  I  trust,  shown  that  we 
can^  by  it,  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  with 


lilll.'  or  II.)  s:icrificc  of  men  and  money,  and  without  honud 
I.'!'  (iiLj-  (i.-iiljitkin  wUiitevor,  It  remains  to  be  fihovrn,  wliat 
iiiv  llic  ^LT'iiiula  of  my  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  an 
I'llinsivc  war,  and  if  I  nm  not  gn-ntly  mistaken,  they  are  ftB 
t^lT'ii^  as  liin  wtll  be  conceived.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  for  the 
viiy  i-.'vii-i'  rcasc)na  to  thosu  I  have  stated.  There  is  no 
(■■■■rl airily,  in  ihi^  fii-st  i)liico,  that  it  will  bring  the  war  to  a 
^111 '<'i-s> fill  ti  miination  ;  and  in  the  next,  if  it  should,  it 
ivnal.l  111'  at  a  vast  expense  of  men  and  money,  and  with  no 
iiii'.>n'-iil":'.[lili.'  haziii'd  of  disastrous  consequences,  and  loss  of 
naliii!uil  irimlation. 

Ill  li-ilij-  lij  umlerstand  fully  and  correctly  the  force  (rf 
llic  (.lij  ■(  ti>;i  liifonl  inning  and  pushing  offensive  operations, 
It  is  i [11  IN|" ■usable  that  the  object  tn(cnrfeti  to  be  effected 
tlmnlil  be  ii:>titu'tly  ami  ck'urly  perceived,  for  until  that  is 
iiuiIiT-tMUil.  \v  can  fi'iiii  iiM  tk'cisivt'  iiiiiiiion  in  reference  to 
il  ;  au'l  liL-n'  I  in'i'inisf,  iliat  its  nlijci't  is  imt  cmniuest,  or 
.11  i.r  I'.Tiidiry.  t'..r  lliat    is  l.'X|>l■c^sIy  disavowed. 
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the  Bio  del  Norte  as  our  western  bouodary,  and  to  obtain 
ample  territory  as  the  only  means  of  our  indemnity  ? 

The  intention,  then,  is  to  compel  Mexico  to  acknowledge 
that  to  be  ours  which  we  now  hold,  and  can,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  easily  hold,  without  her  consent.  This  is  all 
— ^more  or  less  cannot  be  made  of  it.  But  how  is  Mexico 
to  be  compelled  to  sign  such  a  treaty  ?  We  are  informed 
that,  for  that  purpose,  the  intention,  in  the  first  place,  is  to 
take  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  and 
then  to  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there  to  dictate 
the  treaty.  Now,  with  this  object  in  view,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, Is  it  worth  while  to  pursue  a  vigorous  war  to  compel 
Mexico  to  acknowledge  that  to  be  ours,  which  we  hold,  and 
can  easily  hold,  against  her  consent  ?  Is  it  worth  while, 
even  if  we  were  perfectly  certain  of  complete  success 
by  taking  Vera  Cruz  and  marching  to  Mexico,  and  there 
dictating  a  treaty  at  tlie  end  of  this  campaign  ?  What 
would  be  the  sacrifice,  in  efiecting  this,  of  men  and 
money  ?  The  army  authorized  to  be  raised  is  about 
70,000  men,  and  the  expense  of  the  campaign  may 
be  put  at  $30,000,000.  It  will  probably  exceed  it  by 
several  millions,  but  I  desire  to  be  moderate.  Suppose  the 
active  force  in  the  field  be  50,000  men,  what  then  will 
be  your  sacrifice  under  this  supposition  ?  The  loss  of 
$30,000,000.  And  what  the  sacrifice  of  life  will  be,  may 
be  judged  of  by  looking  at  the  past.  One-third  must  be  put 
down  as  certain  to  perish,  not  by  the  sword  only,  but  by 
disease.  Sixteen  thousand  lives  then  must  be  sacrificed. 
Now,  I  put  it  home  to  you.  Senators. — Is  it  worth  while  to 
Biake  this  immense  sacrifice  of  money  and  men  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Mexico  to  hold  what 
we  can  so  easily  hold  in  despite  of  her  ?  I  put  a  graver 
question.  I  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  every  Senator  who 
hears  me,  can  you,  as  a  Christian,  justify  giving  a  vote  that 
would  lead  to  such  results  ?     Nay,  is  there  one  of  you,  who 


woulil  jiivr  9:;0,000,000,  and  Bacrifice  the  lives  of  16,000  of 

cuir  [if'il.',  Inr  the  two  Culifornias  and  New  Mexico  ?  I 
iiii:-\vtr  lipi-  \  1. 11,  there  is  not  one;  and  yet  we  propose  to 
|iiir,-:uv  II  wiir,  which,  if  tomiinatod  in  a  single  canipaiga,  and 
iUM-.t  liiitiitiiii'ly,  would  lead  to  these  sacrifices. 

IjiU  is  ihnv  any  certainty  our  forces  would  reach  Mexico 
]iy  tlh>  iTnl  III'  ihia  cimipaign  ;  or,  if  they  did,  that  a  treaty 
cuiilil  lif  ilirliitcd  ?  These  arc  the  questions  that  next  de- 
iiiiuiil  (iiir  M.'ii' ms consideration. 

All  oft'iTJsivo  war,  Rich  m  wo  jiropose  to  cany  on,  looks, 
as  ;l  ]i->s^i  ih-  event,  ultimately  to  subduing  the  countiy. 
Yii'wiii-  it  ill  that  aspect,  the  war  ia  but  barely  commenced. 
It  is  line  w,' Imvc  acfiuiicHl  two-thii-ds  of  the  territory  of 
Jloxiiii,  liul  lit  it  he  rememhercd,  these  two-thirds  are  ad- 
jiuviit  to  II-  ;  li>t  it  also  bo  remembered  that  it  is  sparsely 
{■<i]iiiliitfii.  'l'.'  ^ivi;  a  viviil  n'ni.'i'])liun  of  its  extent,  the 
[".ili.iiL  ..r  Mi'x-icu  licl.l  hy  us  is  iiliiinst  100,000  square  miles 
Ihiiii  ill.'  \\\\<<h'  vxf'iil  of  the  iiia^iiitii.'cut  valley  of  the 
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parati velj  narrow  limits,  consistiTig  of  one-third  of  all  Mexico, 
there  are  at  least  seven  millions  of  people,  fully  ten  times  as 
many  as  the  portion  of  Mexico  we  occupy.  Here,  too,  is  the 
Beat  of  her  wealth,  and  power,  and  civilization.  The  char- 
acter of  the  coimtry,  and  its  climate,  present  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  an  invading  army.  The  approaches  to  the  table 
land  are  few,  passing  through  narrow  defiles,  and  up  steep 
acclivities,  and  the  region  itself  is  mountainous  and  rough  in 
the  extreme.  It  may  be  compared,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  to  Mount  Atlas,  in  Africa,  or  the  Caucasus,  in  Europe. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  scanty  supply  of  food  for  men,  and 
forage  for  horses,  of  an  invading  army.  The  climate  of  the 
hot  regions,  both  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  gulf,  is  extremely 
sickly,  especially  that  of  the  gulf,  to  which  our  miUtary 
operations  in  reference  to  the  city  of  Mexico  will  be  directed. 
Perhaps  there  is  none  on  earth  more  so.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  the  native  home  of  the  yellow  fever,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rific of  diseases.  It  prevails  during  eight  months  every  year, 
and  not  imfrequently  during  ten  months  ;  and  what  adds  to 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  invading  army,  is  the  prevalence 
of  sudden  and  violent  storms,  during  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  fever  does  not  prevail.  April  itself  is  a  sickly 
month,  and  March  doubtful.  We  are  now  near  the  middle 
of  February,  and  may  have  in  the  field  force  sufficient  to  take 
Vera  Cruz  ;  but  I  appeal  to  all  sides,  have  we  force  enough, 
or  can  we  have  force  enough  in  time  to  avoid  the  vomito,  and 
march  to  the  city  of  Mexico  during  this  campaign  ?  I  will 
not  say  we  have  not,  but  I  say  with  confidence,  that  there  is 
no  certainty  that  we  have  or  will  have  sufficient  for  such  an 
enterprise. 

But  if  we  fail  to  reach  the  city  this  campaign,  what  will 
be  its  eflfects  ?  We  shall  be  worse  oflF  than  we  now  are  ;  a 
year  will  be  lost ;  Mexico  will  be  encouraged,  and  we  dis- 
couraged ;  she  will  add  to  her  fortifications  and  defences,  and 


p  luT  siipiilies  of  arms,  in  which  she  is  now  espedaDy 
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.1  (vi'hiiii 
■n'i.u.I.<T 

0  wo  should  lie  so  fortunate  as  to  be  aUe  to 
i-f  Mexico  ?     la  there  any  certainty  that  we 

1  ilictiite  a  treaty  swell  as  we  desire  ?  "With 
io  (leal  ?  A  race  of  people  renowned  above 
lirobstiniicy,  and  the  pertinacity  of  reBistoocc 
-(■  hertditiiry  pride  is,  tlmt  they  rescued  their 
1  t'lriin  by  the  Moors,  after  a  war  of  seven  or 
-a  people  who  for  eighty  years  waged  war  for 
'  111'  their  dominion  over  the  Ijow  Countries — 
i>r  twenty  ycaiu  carried  on  the  war  against 
-,  befiire  they  would  recognize  their  indepen- 
\o  the  people  with  whom  we  are  conteDdiog; 
,  that  such  a  ]>eoj)le  will  be  compelled,  by  our 
■ity  uf  :ML-xiL-ii,  t.i  yii'Id  to  our  terms?     \Vo 

lliiK   Ihi'  cily  is  not   to  Mexico  what    Paris 
niitnirv,  all  hfr   iiitfriiat   8tru>:"les, 
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ment  will  withdraw  or  be  dispersed, — and  we  shall,  in  either 
case,  be  compelled  to  subdue  and  hold  the  country  in  military 
Bubjection.  In  either  case,  we  shall  have  a  guerilla  war. 
Bach  as  now  exists  between  France  and  the  Arabs  in  Africa, 
and  between  Russia  and  the  Circassians  in  the  Caucasus. 
Shall  we  be  able  to  raise  the  men  and  the  revenue  which  will 
be  required  to  carry  on  the  extensive  military  operations  in- 
cident to  such  a  war  ?  Can  you  rely  upon  raising  volun- 
teers ?  Will  not  the  first  flush  of  feeling  which  accompanies 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  which  leads  to  the  spirit  of 
volunteering,  expire  by  the  commencement  of  the  third  cam- 
paign ?  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  many  volunteers  who 
will  return  with  broken  constitutions — who  went  for  glory, 
but  returned  with  shatteied  health — will  greatly  discourage 
the  ardor  of  volunteering,  strong  as  the  impulse  is  in  the 
breasts  of  our  young  and  patriotic  countrymen  ?  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  we  must  mainly  rely  for  men  on  the  ordinary 
process  of  recruiting  ;  and  can  we  certainly  calculate,  in  that 
way,  to  raise  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  third, 
campaign, — for  that  number  at  least  will  be  required  ? 

But,  suppose  this  surmounted,  a  far  more  difficult  ques- 
tion presents  itself;  Can  you  raise  the  ways  and  means  ? 
The  resources  from  treasury  notes  will  have  been  exhausted^ 
and  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  loans  and  taxes  as  our  only 
means.  Can  you  borrow  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  campaign,  probably  not  less  than  twenty -five 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  but  at  an  enormous  rate  of  in- 
terest ?  Can  you  impose  taxes  to  a  great  amount  ?  On 
what  will  you  lay  them  ?  On  imports  ?  The  duties  on 
them  may  be  increased,  but  to  no  great  amount ;  additional 
duties  on  many  of  the  articles  would  diminish  instead  of  iuf- 
creasing  the  revenue.  Will  you  lay  direct  or  internal  taxes  ? 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  great,  beyond  almost  any 
other,  but  there  are  two  circumstances  which  will  interpose 
to  prevent  their  being  reached.     The  first  is,  that  many  of 
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the  States  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  have  imposed  very  onerous 
taxes  to  meet  their  own  obligations.  Can  you  impose  addi- 
tional taxes  without  greatly  overburdening  the  people  of 
those  States.  Remember,  that  by  the  constitution,  all  taxes 
must  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  and  of  course, 
what  is  imposed  upon  one  must  be  equally  imposed  on  the 
other.  Will  the  people  of  the  indebted  States  bear  addi- 
tional taxes  ?  Will  Pennsylvania,  with  40,000,000  already 
on  her  shoulders  ?  Will  the  imposition  not  compel  her  and 
other  of  the  indebted  States  to  suspend  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  their  debts  ?  Will  it  not  prevent  Maryland,  Indiana, 
and  other  States  deeply  in  debt,  from  the  resumption  of  the 
payment  of  interest  on  theirs  ?  Will  not  the  eflfect  be  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  repudiation,  so  as  to  comprehend  most 
of  the  indebted  States.^  Is  there  the  slightest  chance,  with 
this  prospect  before  us,  that  internal  taxes  to  any  considera- 
ble amount  will  be  imposed  by  Congress  for  the  further  pros- 
ecution of  an  oflfensive  war  ?  Can  any  one  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  who  has  witnessed  the  strong  indisposition  to 
impose  additional  taxes  at  the  present  session  ? 

But  suppose  this  difficulty,  interposed  by  the  indebted- 
ness of  many  of  the  States,  to  be  removed  ?  There  is  anoth- 
er still  remaining,  not  less  formidable.  Is  there  sufficient 
unanimity  and  zeal  in  favor  of  the  war  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Congress  would  impose  internal  taxes  to  carry  on  offen- 
sive operations  ?  Does  this  session  furnish  any  evidence  rf 
any  such  zeal  or  unanimity  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  it  not 
furnish  ample  evidence  that  there  is  great  division  and  want 
of  zeal  in  reference  to  the  war  ?  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
see  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  honestly  believe 
that  the  war  might  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided  ;  that  it 
was  commenced  by  the  Executive  without  the  sanction  d 
Congress  or  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  highly  inexpe- 
dient and  injurious.  What  my  opinions  are  on  all  these 
points  I  would  be  glad  to  explain  on  a  suitable  occasion ;  but 
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I  do  not  regard  this  to  be  the  proper  one^  to  mingle  my  own 
private  views  and  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
war,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  commenced,  with  the 
deeply  important  subject  under  consideration — ^how  the  war 
shall  be  conducted,  so  as  to  terminate  it  most  favorably  to 
the  country. 

But  suppose  all  these  difficulties  to  be  removed,  there  re- 
mains another  still  deeper  and  more  alarming  to  be  met — 
one  touching  the  very  foundation  of  our  Union  ;  How  shall 
the  territory  be  disposed  of  if  any  should  be  acquired  ?  Shall 
it  be  for  the  benefit  of  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  exclu- 
sion' of  the  other?  We  are  told, — and  I  fear  that  ap- 
pearances justify  it, — that  all  parties  in  the  non-slaveholdiiig 
States  are  united  in  the  determination  that  they  shall  have 
the  exclusive  benefit  and  monopoly — ^that  such  provisions 
shall  be  made  by  treaty  or  law,  as  to  exclude  all  who  hold 
daves  in  the  South  from  emigrating  with  their  property  into 
the  acquired  country.  If  the  non-slaveholding  States  having 
no  other  interest  but  an  aversion  to  our  domestic  institutions 
(for  such  is  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  South), — if,  I  repeat, 
they  can  come  to  the  conclusion,  to  exclude  the  South  from 
all  benefit  in  the  acquired  territory,  with  no  other  interest 
but  that,  I  tura  to  their  representatives  on  this  floor  and 
ask  them,  what  they  suppose  must  be  the  feeling  of  the  slave- 
holding  States,  to  whom  this  question  is  one  of  safety  and  not 
of  mere  policy,  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  their  per- 
fect equality  secured  by  the  constitution,  and  to  be  assailed 
in  their  most  vulnerable  point  ?  Be  assured,  if  there  be 
stem  determination  on  one  side  to  exclude  us,  there  will  be 
determination  still  sterner  on  ours,  not  to  be  excluded* 

Now  if  I  may  judge  from  what  hajj  been  declared  on  this 
floor,  from  what  I  hear  on  all  sides,  the  members  from  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  if  they  were  sure  that  slavery 
would  not  be  excluded  from  the  acquired  territory,  would  be 
decidedly  opposed  to  what  thej  call  a  vigorous  prosecuticxi 
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of  the  war,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  single  foot  of  territory. 
Can  they  then  believe  that  the  members  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  on  the  opposite  supposition,  would  not  be  equally  op- 
posed to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  ?  And  how  can  this  war  be  vigorously  car- 
ried on  for  a  third  campaign,  with  this  known  pointed  divi- 
sion of  opinion  between  these  two  great  portions  of  the  Union 
as  to  the  ultimate  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  territory  to 
be  acquired  ? 

But,  I  will  suppose  that  all  these  difficulties  are  surmount- 
ed— that  men  and  money  may  be  had,  and  that  unanimity 
and  zeal  existed  on  all  points — the  question  then  presents 
itself.  Can  you,  should  you  not  obtain  peace  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,— can  you  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  termination 
by  subduing  the  country  ?  Can  you  certainly — not  proba- 
bly ?  This  is  the  question.  Look  at  the  history  of  such 
wars  carried  on  by  powerful  and  highly  civilized  nations 
against  others  poor  and  less  civilized,  in  mountainous  regions 
like  Mexico— the  wars  of  Bussia  against  the  Caucasians,  and 
the  war  of  France  against  the  Arabs  in  Algeria — and  tako 
warnings  In  both  there  has  been  powerful  and  effective  re- 
sistance against  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  imder  the  lead  of 
their  most  experienced  generals.  And  are  we  to  expect  t-o 
subdue  the  country  without  encountering  like  difficulties  ? 
Are  you  certain  that  you  will  not,  and  that  the  war  will  be 
brought  to  a  termination  at  the  end  of  the  third  campaign  ? 
that  you  can  effect  in  a  single  campaign  what  has  cost  France 
already  in  Algeria,  sixteen — ^and  has  cost  Bussia  in  the  Cau- 
casus, I  know  not  how  many  ?  And  it  may  be  added,  which 
cost  us  against  a  paltry  band  of  Indians  in  Florida,  five  cam- 
paigns and  $30,000,000  of  dollars  ?  Well  then,  if  we  are 
not  certain  ;  this  war  may  go  on,,  if  offensive  operations  are 
to  be  continued,  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  I 
know  not  what  number  of  campaigns.  I  say  may,  for  the 
mere  possibility  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  wise  people 
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from  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  such  disastrous  results,  as 
would  a  long  and  protracted  war,  in  attempting  to  subdue 
Mexico,  and  where  especially  so  little  is  to  be  gained.  What 
can  we  gain,  if  success  should  finally  crown  our  efforts,  by 
subduing  the  country  ?  What  would  we  do  with  it  ?  Shall 
we  annex  the  States  of  Mexico  to  our  Union  ?  Can  we 
incorporate  a  people  so  dissimilar  in  every  respect — so 
little  qualified  for  free  and  popular  government — without 
certain  destruction  to  our  political  institutions  ?  Or  can  we 
bring  into  our  Union  8,000,000  of  people  all  professing 
one  religion,  and  all  concentrated  under  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
priesthood,  without  subjecting  the  country  to  the  most  vio- 
lent religious  conflict,  and  bringing  the  Government  in  the 
end  under  control  of  a  single  sect  ?  No.  These  difficulties 
are  insurmountable.  The  question  then  recurs.  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  country  ?  Shall  we  hold  it  as  a  subject 
province  ?  Consequences  not  less  fatal  will  result  from  this 
disposition  of  it.  It  would  end  in  the  loss  of  liberty,  as  it  ever 
has,  where  free  States  undertake  to  hold  in  subjection  extend- 
ed provinces.  The  process  would  be  short  and  easy.  It 
would  be  followed  by  enormous  patronage,  and  that  again  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Executive,  and  end  finally  in  despotism,  by  making  that  de- 
partment absolute.  Such  would  be  the  inevitable  results,  if 
you  should  undertake  either  to  incorporate  them  into  the 
Union,  or  to  hold  them  as  subject  provinces  ; — unless,  indeed, 
the  stem  conflict  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding  States,  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  terri- 
tory, should  give  a  diflferent  turn  to  the  conquest,  and  termi- 
nate the  whole  in  a  disruption  of  the  Union. 

But  if  the  dread  of  these  results  should  determine  us  to 
abandon,  after  we  had  subdued  it,  what  we  shall  acquire  by 
a  further  prosecution  of  the  war, — ^as  we  certainly  would,  if 
we  acted  wisely, — how  strongly  it  would  illustrate  the  folly 
of  what  is  called  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     It  would, 
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an  that  supposition,  leave  us,  as  tkr  as  tlio  acquimli<m  of 
territory  is  concoracd,  after  all  our  mighty  saCTific«*,  and 
the  hazards  and  dlaastei's  to  which  wb  may  bu  csposed,  wheni 
we  now  stand,  and  wliere  wo  may  stand  and  maintoia  our- 
selves with  perfect  certoiuty,  with  little  or  ui  sacritice  of 
men  and  money,  and  without  any  hazard  of  diaastroiia  con- 
sequences. 

We  would  he  fortunate,  among  these  sacrifioes,  to  cscaim 
without  an  ajipalling  los3  of  Imman  life,  and  «n  immense 
burden  in  tlie  shape  of  a  jiublic  debt,  to  be  followed  by  a 
permanent  and  irretrievable  loas  of  free  trade,  for  generationa 
to  como ;  to  s:ty  nothing  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  the  vastly-increased  patronage  of  the  Goverament 
may  have  u])on  our  free  institutions,  and  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion and  standing  as  a  goTemment  and  a  people,  ebould  ii% 
after  putting  forth  all  our  eff  irts  to  subdue  the  country  in  a 
vigorous  war,  be  batlled  in  the  attempt. 

When  I  said  there  was  a  mysterious  conncctioa  betweeo 
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80  unfortunate  now  as  to  commit  the  error  of  determining 
to  prosecute  offensive  operations  vigorously,  instead  of  taking 
a  defensive  position,  we  shall  take  a  step  which,  I  fear,  we 
shall  long  have  to  rue.  Thus  thinking,  I  regard  it  a  para- 
mount question — party  is  nothing  to  it ;  but,  let  me  say  to 
whatever  party  may  advise  it,  that  they  stake  their  fate 
upon  a  cast  which  may  end  in  their  overthrow  and  ruin,— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  consideration  of  disasters  to  the 
country,  on  which  I  have  so  fully  dwelt. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  escape,  as  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  seeing,  and  that  I  have  suggested.  I  might  say  much 
more  to  enforce  its  adoption,  but  forbear  consuming  the 
further  time  of  the  Senate.  The  way  I  have  suggested  is 
not  the  result  of  recent  reflection,  for  I  have  long  looked 
upon  the  subject  with  intense  interest.  Nor  is  it  the  first 
time  I  have  suggested  it  in  my  place.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion, in  a  discussion  while  our  doors  were  closed,  on  the  bill 
appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars  for  a  like  object,  I  sug- 
gested, but  more  briefly,  the  same  plan  of  policy  as  the 
most  advisable  course,  and  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  likely  soon  to  bring  the  war  to  a  certain  and  successful 
termination. 

With  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  myself,  I  shall 
close  my  remarks.  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled,  as  the 
Senate  will  readily  perceive  from  what  I  have  said,  to  vote 
against  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  In 
reference  to  that  amendment,  and  the  bill  itself,  I  reserve 
an  expression  of  opinion  until  I  see  further  developments, 
both  as  to  the  course  of  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  in 
conducting  the  war,  and  the  great  domestic  question  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  My  vote  may  depend  upon  develop* 
ments  as  to  both. 
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SPEECH 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Turney  of  Tennessee,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  February  12th,  1847. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  Senator  speaks  of  me  as  an  aspi* 
rant  for  the  Presidency^  he  is  entirely  mistaken.  I  am  no 
aspirant — never  have  been.  I  would  not  turn  on  my  heel 
for  the  Presidency  ;  and  he  has  uttered  a  libel  upon  me, — 

[The  President.  The  honorable  Senator  must  be  aware  tliat — 
(the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost).] 

Mb.  Caluoun.  If  he  supposes  that  I  am  capable  of  vot- 
ing upon  any  question  with  reference  to  the  Presidency,  or  any 
other  consideration  but  a  regard  to  truth,  justice,  and  my 
country.  No,  Sir.  The  whole  volume  of  my  life  shows  me 
to  be  above  that.  There  are  men,  Mr.  President,  who  can- 
not beUeve  that  an  individual  is  influenced  by  any  other 
than  party  considerations  or  presidential  elections,  and  who 
attribute  all  motives  to  one  or  other  of  these  ;  and  I  am  the 
most  misunderstood  man  in  the  world  by  that  portion  of 
this  and  every  other  party.  No,  Sir ;  I  want  no  Presidency ; 
I  want  to  do  my  duty.  No  denunciations  here,  or  out  of 
this  House,  can  deflect  me  a  single  inch  from  going  directly 
at  what  I  aim, — and  that  is,  the  good  of  the  country.  I 
have  always  acted  upon  it, — and  I  will  always  act  upon  it. 
If  ho  means  to  say  that  there  is  any  organized  opposition 
here, — as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  or  my  friends, — ^which  af- 
fects the  votes  here,  irrespective  of  public  duty  and  convic- 
tion, never,  never  was  a  man  more  mistaken — ^never  I  And 
I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him,  or  any  other  Senator 
here,  to  specify  a  single  measure  that  we  have  either  delayed 
or  defeated  that  is  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  the  war. 
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Now,  I  ask  him — ^I  pause,  and  ask  him, — if  he  can  point  to 
a  single  one  ? 

[Mr.  ToRNEr.  I  will  try  when  you  get  through.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  No,  Sir,  no !  Not  a  single  one.  I  voted 
several  times  for  adjournment  with  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  when  I  considered  that  adjournment  was  proper ;  but 
I  have  no  concert  with  them, — no  more  than  I  have  with 
those  on  this  side.  Mr.  President,  in  thus  acting  without 
concert,  I  performed  my  duty.  What  we  want,  above  all 
things  on  earth  in  our  public  men,  is  independence.  It  is 
one  great  defect  in  the  character  of  the  public  men  of 
America,  that  there  is  that  real  want  of  independence ;  and, 
in  this  respect,  a  most  marked  contrast  exists  between  pub- 
lic men  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  But  this  is 
not  the  proper  occasion  on  which  that  difference  is  to  be 
pointed  out ;  but  I  will  say,  that  it  is  in  part  the  wretched 
system  of  caucusing,  which  has  created  in  every  State  a 
party  of  men  who  work  in  concert  to  get  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder,  and  who  exercise  too  great  a  control  over  the 
measures  of  Congress.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  thought 
proper  to  refer  to  me  in  this  pointed  manner.  I  have  seen 
these  insinuations  in  various  quarters,  and  in  different  presses ; 
but  they  are  to  me  as  nothing.  If  I  know  myself — ^if  my 
head  was  at  stake,  I  would  do  my  duty,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  might.  Sir,  they  could  not  urge  me  upon  this  war. 
Why  so  ?  I  hope  upon  some  occasion  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  state  the  reasons  more  in  detail.  But,  amongst 
other  reasons,  I  saw  in  this  very  war  what  every  man  now 
begins  to  see — consequences  which  deterred  me.  And  we 
are  not  at  the  bottom  yet.  I  stood  upon  the  occasion  alone, 
separated  from  my  respected  and  esteemed  colleague  (Mr. 
McDuffie).  I  voted  here  in  my  seat  against  it ;  and  can  he 
(Mr.  Turney)  suppose  that  I  was  governed  by  the  paltry 
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Hnd  miserabb  consideration  of  being  Preaideat  of  the  United 
States  ?  The  poaition  is  respectable  ;  but  there  are  other 
positions  inliuitfly  more  so.  I  would  rather  bo  an  indepen- 
dent Senator,  governed  by  my  own  views,  going  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  uncontrolled  by  any  thing  which  mortal  man 
can  bring  to  buar  upon  mc,  than  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States, — put  there  aa  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  for  many  years  past. 

[Hero  Mr.  Turney  made  some  remarks ;  after  which  Mr,  C  Sj 
roiic  and  s:tiJ  : — ] 

I  am  really  obliged  to  the  gentleman  from  TenneBBee  fot 

giving  me  an  opportunity  to  repel  a  great  many  insinuations 
whicii  I  have  seen  upon  this  very  subject,  and  the  endeavor 
to  fix  upon  myself  iuid  fiiends  the  reeponslbility  of  which  h» 

lias  spoken.  He  has  got  up  and  made  a  grave  charge, — that 
there  was,  on  this  side  of  tlie  House,  a  party  combined 
together,  in  reference  to   Presidential   elections,  who  con- 
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session  ?     Where  has  he  shown  that  we  have  rejected  oi 
abandoned  any  measures  connected  with  the  conduct  of  this 
war?     One  single  act  only,  and  that  is,  not  voting  for  the 
proposition  for  a  lieutenant-general.     Now,  Mr.  President, 
on  this  we  need  no  apology.     That  vote  needs  no  defence. 
If  the  American  people  have  been  unanimous  on  any  one 
subject,  they  have  been  on  that.     Now  this  is  only  one  act, 
and  I  am  happy  that  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  presence  of 
this  large   audience,  I  have  an  opportunity  to  repel  this 
chai^,  so  that  the  whole  truth  may  go  forth  in  regard  to 
it     But  not  a  single  other  vote  can  be  shown  on  which  to 
rest  this  charge.     For  if  there  had  been  another,  it  would 
have  been  added  to  the  long  catalogue  whick  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  drawn  up  against  me  upon  other  and  irrele- 
vant .  subjects.     But  there  is  another,  which  he  suspects. 
He  suspects  that  I  will  not  vote  for  the  Three  Million  Bill ; 
and  that  because  I  said,  when  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  I 
waited  further  developments.     Was  there  any  thing,  Mr. 
President,  in  that  ? — was  the  Senator  ignorant  that  a  propo- 
sition had  been  made  in  the  other  House,  and  probably 
would  be  made  here,  to  stick  the  Wilmot  proviso  on  it  ?     I 
put  it  to  him — I  put  it  to  Senators  on  both  sides  who  repre- 
sent Southern  portions  of  the  Union — whether  he  or  any  of 
them  will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  amendment  be  appended  ? 
And  because  I  choose  to  make  this  reservation — (and  there 
are  other  reasons,  not  necessary  to  be  stated  at  present, 
equally  powerful) — ^because  I  choose  to  make  this  reservation, 
I  am  to  be  held  up  as  embarrassing  Congress,  consuming  its 
time,  and  opposing  measures  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  I 
Well,  as  to  that  consumption  of  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
unfounded  insinuations.     Is  there  any  Senator  at  all,  who 
takes  part  in  the  debates,  who  has  consumed  less  time  than 
myseli*?     I  have  made  but  a  single  speech, — the  other  day, 
— and  that  of  but  an  hour's  length  ;  and  besides  that,  I 
have  not  made  a  speech  that  has  occupied  five  minutes  ;  and 
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yet  on  these  grounds,  ainounting  to  nothiug,  wo  are  told  thai 
wc  are  to  be  respooeible  fur  every  thing  connected  with  the 
seBsion,  done  or  not  done  I  Well,  that  showa  a  very  deop 
feeling  working  within.  It  may  be  there  are  aspirants  to  th» 
PreBideney  w]io  think  something  may  be  gained  by  making 
these  chaiges.  I  know  not.  Or  it  may  be  this  individual 
teeling  of  the  Senator  himself,  from  some  personal  considem- 
tions, — although  I  do  not  know  how  this  can  be,  aa  I  never 
had  the  elighest  personal  difference  with  him.  Ho  accuses 
me  of  voting  against  tho  bill  the  other  day  upon  tho  ground 
of  some  constitutiontl  objection,  and  that  I  had  given  a  dif- 
ferent vote  in  the  year  1813.  There  was  a  bill  passed  in 
1813,  but  is  there  any  evidence  that  this  question  was  moide 
or  [iresuntcd  ?  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massachuaetll 
(Mr.  Webster)  was  then  a  member  of  the  Bouse.  He  io«T  ' 
be  able  to  tell.  It  is  a  long  fima  ago,  I  have  forgotten  all 
about  it.  ISiit,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  never  beard 
the  question  presented  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
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of  pure  necessity.     I  might  go  into  this  matter  if  it  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

[Cries  of  **  Go  on."] 

According  to  my  view,  the  time  was  not  propitious  in  one 
respect.  The  then  President  had  no  party  in  either  House. 
I  am  not  certain  that  he  had  a  single  supporter  in  this,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  other.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  very  unpropitious  moment,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  carry  through  so  important  a  measure.  When  it  was  inti- 
mated to  me  that  I  would  be  nominated  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  I  strongly  remonstrated  against  it  to  my 
iriends  here ;  but  before  my  remonstrance  reached  them  I 
was  unanimously  appointed,  and  was  compelled  to  accept.  I 
saw  that  the  Administration  was  weak,  and  that  the  very 
important  measure  would  be  liable  to  be  defeated.  But  cir- 
cumstances made  action  on  it  inevitable.  I  ascertained, 
from  sources  perfectly  reliable,  that  at  the  World's  Conven- 
tion the  American  delegation  suggested  to  the  abolitionists 
of  England,  that  then  was  the  time  to  act — and  if  they 
wished  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  slavery,  it  must  be  in  Texas  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  that,  England  must  obtain  control  there. 
I  received  information — I  will  not  say  official,  but  from  a 
quarter  in  which  there  could  be  no  mistake — that  an  inter- 
view had  taken  place  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  World's  Convention.  I  was  then  at  home  in  South 
Carolina,  and  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  information,  accompanied  by  my  opinion  that  it 
demanded  instant  attention.  I  suppose  that  letter  and  my 
communication  formed  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  movement 
then  made  for  annexation.  What  was  then  the  condition 
of  Texas  ?  She  was  weak,  and  could  not  long  remain  with- 
out the  support  of  England  or  the  United  States.  The 
British  Government  saw  this,  and  commenced  its  operations 
under  the  suggestion  of  the  World's  Convention,  by  press- 
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ing  Mexico  to  rec(^nize  her  independence  on  condm 
nbolishing  Kla*'ery.  The  time  hfid  como  to  act,  and  for  con- 
sequences to  be  met,  be  they  whiit  they  might.  1  accepted 
the  office,  with  all  these  difltculties  before  me.  I  said  :  This  ' 
office  is  unacceptable  to  me.  I  go  in  with  no  small  share  of 
reputation,  if  I  may  judge  from  appearances.  I  shall  exp<v 
rience  jp-cat  difficulty  in  accompUsIiing  the  object  for  which 
I  have  been  ajipointed,  and  may  lose  much  reputation  ;  bat 
I  must  do  my  duty,  I  undertook  it,  and  when  I  undertaks 
a  thing  I  go  straightforward  to  it.  I  placed  the  question  on 
its  true  ground, — that  this  movement  was  intended  to  bring 
Texas  under  fho  control  of  England,  with  a  view  to  abolish 
slavery  there, — and,  through  that,  of  abolishing  it  throu^i- 
out  this  country.  A  treaty  was  formed,  and  it  shared  the 
fate  that  might  have  almost  been  expected  from  the  weat-  ^ 
ncs8  of  the  administration.  It  was  defeated.  But  the 
Senator  says  I  had  stipulated  in  that  treaty  that  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  boundary. 
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But  I  am  held  responsible,  on  the  ground  thjit  if  Texas  had 
not  been  annexed  we  should  not  have  had  a  Mexican  war. 
Is  he  sure  of  that  ?  Why,  this  is  an  attack  on  Mr.  Polk. 
What  is  the  whole  staple  of  the  message  but  that  the  real 
cause  of  war  was  injuries  committed  on  American  citizens 
long  before  annexation?  Has  the  gentleman  overlooked 
that  ?  And  did  not  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
declare  that  those  injuries  were  a  just  cause  of  war  ?  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  war,  if  he  desires  to  know,  was  the 
marching  of  our  forces  from  the  frontier, — 

[A  Senator,    Corpus  ChristL] 

— ^fix)m  Corpus  Christi  to  the  banks  of  the  Del  Norte.  To 
repel  that,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  is  what  the  President 
calls  an  invasion, — ^assuming  that  the  Bio  del  Norte  was  the 
boundary.  But  can  that  be  justly  charged  to  annexation  ? 
K  General  Taylor  had  remained  where  he  was,  there  would 
have  been  no  invasion.  The  evidence  is  clear.  The  fact  is 
— and  cannot  be  denied — that  General  Arista  communicated 
to  General  Taylor,  either  by  letter  or  a  trusty  agent,  that 
i^  the  American  troops  would  remain  where  they  were  (at 
Corpus  Christi),  the  Mexican  troops  would  remain  where 
they  were  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Bio  del  Norte).  That 
both  might  send  out  detachments  to  the  Salt  Colorado  (a 
stream  about  midway  between  the  two  places),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  frontier  and  preventing  smuggling, — 
and  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  between  them.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  this  was  communicated  to  the  department, 
and  a  call  upon  it  would  bring  it  forth,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired. I  think  something  to  the  same  effect  was  recently 
published  in  the  Southern  papers. 

[A  Senator.     Yes.] 

So,  then,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  the  war  was  made  by 
the  order  to  march  to  the  Del  Norte.  That  the  President 
believed  that  to  be  the  boundary  I  do  not  question. 


Hut  111 
;li!  t..,l. 


Til 


II..-  ,. 


L;ri';it  question  comes  up,  Hoa  the  Executive  the 
[■iiiinr  whiit  our  boundary  is  ?  When  we  have 
li  ■miliary  question — and  we  have  had  many — 
■I.  tii  llie  Executive  or  to  Cuugresa  to  determine 
[11'  two  waya  to  do  it.  One  is  by  nenfotiatioD 
■;ily,  li>  1"'  ]HTfoniiecl  by  the  Executive  and  thie  body, 
ilu-  iwii  nations  agree  to  negotiate.  The  other  ie,  if 
■iy  ilis|>uii's  the  boundary  and  will  not  come  to  terms, 
i-itss  til  duflare  where  the  boundary  is,  and  maintain 
].■■  il  !"■,  ii*  the  hazaixl  of  war.  IIow  long  did  the 
ty  ■if  Miiiie  R'inaia  unsettled  ?  From  the  ocknowl- 
li  mI'  iiiilii.i'ndciicc  in  17S3,  down  to  the  time  that 
irit.ir  lii'iii  Massachusetts  closed  it  by  treaty.  But 
_v  i>!'  'iiir  I'lvsidonts  ever  think  of  marching  troops 
In'  liiir  ?  The  British  held  Detroit  and  Fort  Stanwix 
hi'  iiv:Liy  111"  1,1'iici'  until  Jay's  trciity  ill  1784.  Did 
.1  Wiisliiii^!-)!  iindrrtalu-  lu  (■sl;.l.li,s]i  Hit'  boundary  by 
vij.  tri-|-i  I'l  till'   Sr.  I,;i\vivtn;<',  which  was  uur  boun- 
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of  experience.  At  that  time,  the  great  question  was  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  which  I  took  a  bold  and 
decided  stand.  I  continued  in  Congress  but  two  years  after 
the  war  ;  and,  after  filling  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  War 
and  Vice  President,  returned  to  Congress  and  took  my  seat 
in  this  body  in  1832-3  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  vol- 
ume of  my  life  is  known  to  the  country  ;  and  I  challenge 
the  Senator,  or  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  to  show,  from  that 
day  to  this,  wherein  I  have  changed  my  views.  He  says 
that  when  the  question  came  up  on  the  recognition  of  Texas, 
I  belonged  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  No.  I  be- 
longed to  neither  side.  Several  Senators — the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  nearest  to  me,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts— can  testify  as  to  that.  I  never  met  in  caucus  in 
consultation  with  either  side  of  the  House.  I  took  my  own 
independent  course,  standing  nearly  alone  for  some  years, — 
voting  for  what  I  believed  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  party.  And  let  me  say,  I  have- 
never  attended  those  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  delibera- 
tion with  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  except  du- 
ring the  period  of  excitement  in  the  extra  session  called  by 
(General  Harrison  in  1844,  and  part  of  the  next  session.  I 
attended  then,  because  the  Democratic  party  had  been  over- 
thrown in  the  preceding  elections,  and  there  were,  at  that, 
time,  great  questions  involved  in  the  issues  between  the- 
parties,  in  which  I  agreed  with  them  and  was  opposed  to  the 
opposite  party.  I  met  only  in  reference  to  the  arrangements 
to  sustain  the  Democratic  party  in  those  issues,  but  not  on 
subjects  of  legislation  on  which  the  party  was  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  long  time  a  laember  of  this 
body.  It  is  the  first  time  in  which  an  assault  has  been  made 
upon  me,  and  without  the  slightest  provocation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  gentleman  had  answered,  Yes,  when  asked 
if  he  referred  to  me,  it  would  have  been  more  manly 
Bnt  he  pointed  to  me,  and  I  could  not  remain  silent. 
^  OL.  IV. — 2  3 


It  is  painful  for  mc,  Sir,  to  come  ont  on  these  o 
I  desire  mthcr  never  to  epeak  of  myself ;  but  I  pardon  the 
gentleman, — for  he  has  given  me  an  opportimity  to  set  my- 
self right  on  certain  points,  in  relation  to  which  I  wid  to 
stand  right,  and  may  take  another  opportunity  to  make  my- 
self more  fully  understood.  As  to  the  war,  I  liave  deplored  it. 
I  have  deplored  it  for  its  consequences.  I  have  deplored  it  for 
the  mjmner  of  bringing  it  on,  As  to  my  views  in  referenco  to 
the  war,  I  have  kept  silent ;  assailed  here  and  throughont 
the  countrj',  my  friends  urged  me  to  come  out  and  explain 
at  the  last  session.  I  intended  to  remain  silent  until  I  suff 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  explanation.  And  here  let  me 
say, — what  just  now  comes  to  my  mind.  It  may  bo  asked, 
thinking  as  I  do  aa  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  why  I  did  not 
take  some  stops  to  arrest  the  march  of  General  Taylor  ?  In 
the  first  place,  I  never  heard  that  the  march  was  ordered 
until  a  long  time  after  the  onler  was  given.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  J.  M,  Clayton)  gave  rae  the  first  inti- 
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would  lay  a  resolution  on  the  table  calling  for  the  order 
under  which  he  marched,  and  would  follow  it  up  by  a  res- 
olution to  arrest  his  march,  were  I  not  prevented  by  the  po- 
sition which  I  occupied.  Of  the  two,  I  considered  it  more 
important  to  avoid  a  war  with  England  about  Oregon  than 
a  war  with  Mexico,  important  as  I  thought  it  was  to  avoid 
that.  That  it  was  important  I  should  maintain  the  kindest 
and  most  friendly  relations  with  the  President,  in  order  that 
I  should  have  some  weight  in  bringing  the  Oregon  question 
to  an  amicable  settlement ;  and  that,  if  I  were  to  move  in 
reference  to  the  order  given  to  Greneral  Taylor,  it  would,  I 
feared,  place  me  in  hostile  relations  to  the  Executive,  and 
destroy  any  weight  I  might  have  with  it  on  the  Oregon 
question.  This,  with  the  hope  that  the  Oregon  question 
might  be  settled  before  an  actual  conflict  between  the  forces 
under  General  Taylor  and  those  under  Arista,  prevented  me 
fix)m  acting.  Otherwise,  I  would  certainly  have  made  a 
move  to  arrest  the  march — ^and  thereby  to  arrest  the  war. 
I  have  much  more  to  say  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  thfi 
war,  which  I  must  postpone  until  some  suitable  occasion.  I 
could  state  some  facts  in  relation  to  Oregon,  but  I  am  not 
at  liberty,  and  therefore  forbear.  I  thank  the  Senate  for  the 
kindness  with  which  it  has  now  heard  me. 


REMARKS 


On  presenting  his  Resolutions  on  the  Slave  Question, 
made  in  the  Senate,  February  19th,  1847. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said :  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  a  set  of  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  various  resolutions 
from  the  State  legislatures  upon  the  subject  of,  what  they 
call,  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  proviso  attached  to  the 
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HoiisG  bill,  called  the  Thn!e  Millioa  Bill,  What  I  propoM 
before  I  send  my  resolutions  to  tho  table,  ia  to  make  a  few 
explanatory  remarks. 

Mr,  President,  it  was  Bolemnly  asserted  on  this  floor  some 
time  a^,  thut  all  parties  in  tlie  noa-slaTeholding  States  had 
come  to  a  fixed  and  solemn  determiniitiou  upon  two  propcn 
sitioDs.  One  woe, — that  there  should  be  no  further  odtoift- 
eion  of  any  States  into  this  Union  wiiich  perraittod,  by  their 
constitutions,  the  esisteoce  of  iilavcry;  and  ibo  otbor  was, — 
that  slavery  shall  not  hereafter  exittt  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  ;  the  effect  of  wldoh  would  ht 
to  give  to  the  uon~slaveholding  States  the  monopoly  of  tha 
public  doniiiiUj  to  the  entire  exclusioa  of  tlie  slaveholdiug 
States.  Since  that  declaration  was  modo,  wo  haro  hod 
abundant  proof  that  there  was  a  satisfactoty  foundation  for  ' 
it.  We  have  received  already  solemn  resolutions  passed  by 
seven  of  the  uun-elaveholding  States — one-halt"  of  the  number 
already  in  tbo  Union,  Iowa  not  being  counted — using  the 
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mmority  in' the  other  House, — in  the  electoral  college, — and 
I  may  say,  in  every  department  of  this  Government,  except, 
at  present,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — ^there  for  the 
present  -we  have  an  equality.  Of  the  twenty-eight  States, 
fourteen  are  non-slaveholding  and  fourteen  are  slaveholding, 
^-counting  Delaware,  which  is  doubtful, — as  one  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States.  But  this  equality  of  strength  exists 
only  in  the  Senate.  One  of  the  clerks,  at  my  request,  has 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  of  what  is  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  descriptions  of  States,  in  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  electoral  college.  There  are  228  represen- 
tatives, including  Iowa,  which  is  already  represented  there. 
Of  these,  138  arc  from  non-slaveholding  States,  and  90  are 
fit>m  what  are  called  the  slave  States — giving  a  majority,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  the  former  of  48.  In  the  electoral  college 
there  are  168  votes  belonging  to  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
and  118  to  the  slaveholding,  giving  a  majority  of  50  to  the 
non-slaveholding. 

We,  Mr.  President,  have  at  present  only  one  position  in 
the  Government,  by  which  we  may  make  any  resistance  to 
this  aggressive  policy  which  has  been  declared  against  the 
South  ;  or  any  other  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  may 
choose  to  adopt.  And  this  equality  in  this  body  is  one  of 
the  most  transient  character.  Already  Iowa  is  a  State  ;  but 
owing  to  some  domestic  difficulties,  is  not  yet  represented  in 
this  body.  When  she  appears  here,  there  will  be  an  addition 
of  two  Senators  to  the  representatives  here  of  the  non-slave-t 
holding  States.  Already  Wisconsin  has  passed  the  initiatory 
stage,  and  will  be  here  the  next  session.  This  will  add 
two  more,  making  a  clear  majority  of  four  in  this  body  on 
the  side  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  sway  every  branch  of  this  Government  at  their 
will  and  pleasure.  But,  if  this  aggressive  policy  be  followed 
— if  the  detennination  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  is  to  be 
adhered  to  hereafter,  and  we  are  to  be  entirely  excluded 


from  the  territorieB  which  we  already  posaoss,  or  may 

— if  this  is  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  QoveroiDe&t,  I  uk 

what  will  be  our  situation  hereafter  ? 

Sir,  there  is  ample  space  for  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  largest 
description  of  States  in  tlie  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  Already  a  law  is  in  course  of  passf^o  tlirough  the 
other  House  creating  one  north  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  am- 
ple room  for  another  north  of  Iowa  ;  and  another  north  of 
that ;  and  then  that  large  region  extending,  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  49  degrees  down  to  the  Tezan 
line,  which  may  be  set  down  fairly  as  an  area  of  twelve  and 
a  half  degrees  of  latitude.  That  extended  re^on  of  itself  is 
BUBCL'ptible  of  having  six,  seven,  or  eight  large  States.  To 
this,  add  Oregon  which  extends  from  49  to  42  degrees,  whicb 
will  give  four  more,  and  I  make  a  very  moderate  calculatica. 
when  I  say  that,  in  addition  to  Iowa  and  Wisconain,  twelve 
more  States  upon  tho  territory  already  ours — without  refer- 
ence to  any  aciiuisitions  from  Mexico — may  be,  and  will  be, 
shortly  added  to  these  United  States.     How  will  we  then 
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Sir,  can  we  find  any  hope  by  looking  to  the  past?  If  we 
are  to  look  to  that — I  will  not  go  into  the  details — we  will 
see,  fix)m  the  beginning  of  this  Government  to  the  present 
day,  as  far  as  pecuniary  resources  are  concerned — as  far  as 
the  disbursement  of  revenue  is  involved,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  been  a  portion  of  the  community  which  has  sub- 
stantially supported  this  Government  without  receiving  any 
thing  like  a  proportionate  return.  But  why  should  I  go  be- 
yond this  very  measure  itself  ?  Why  go  beyond  this  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, — that 
there  shall  be  no  further  addition  to  the  slaveholding  States, 
— to  prove  what  our  condition  will  be  ? 

Sir,  what  is  the  entire  amount  of  this  policy?  I  will  not 
say  that  it  is  so  designed.  I  will  not  say  from  what  cause 
it  originated.  I  will  not  say  whether  blind  fanaticism  on 
one  side, — whether  a  hostile  feeling  to  slavery  entertained  by 
many  not  fanatical  on  the  other,  has  produced  it ;  or  whether 
it  has  been  the  work  of  men,  who,  looking  to  pohtical  power, 
have  considered  the  agitation  of  this  question  as  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  obtaining  the  spoils  of  this  Government.  I 
look  to  the  fact  itself.  It  is  a  policy  now  openly  avowed  as 
one  to  be  persisted  in.  It  is  a  scheme,  which  aims  to  mono- 
polize the  powers  of  this  Government  and  to  obtain  sole  pos- 
session of  its  territories. 

Now,  I  ask,  is  there  any  remedy?  Does  the  Constitu- 
tion afford  any  remedy  ?  And  if  not,  is  there  any  hope  ? 
These,  Mr.  President,  are  solemn  questions — not  only  to  us, 
but,  let  me  say  to  gentlemen  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  to  them.  Sir,  the  day  that  the  balance  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country — the  slaveholding  States  and  the 
non-slaveholding  States — is  destroyed,  is  a  day  that  will  not 
be  fitr  removed  from  political  revolution,  anarchy,  civil  war, 
and  wide-spread  disaster.  The  balance  of  this  system  is  in 
the  slaveholding  States.  They  are  the  conservative  portion 
— always  have  been  the  conservative  portion — ^always  will  be 
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the  cousen  iilive  portion  ;  anil  with  a  due  btJance  dq  thoii 
pait  niny,  (< ir  geoerat ions  to  coiiio,  upliuld  this  gloiioue  Udioi) 
of  oure.  But  if  this  Bchcme  should  be  carried  out — if  we  ara 
to  be  reduced  to  a  handful — if  wo  are  to  beoonie  a  mere  ball 
to  play  tlio  [ireudentiiil  game  with — (o  count  something  in 
the  Baltiuiore  caucus — if  this  tit  to  bo  tho  resull — wo  I  wo  I 
I  say,  to  tliit)  Union  I 

Now,  ^it',  I  put  Again  the  Holemn  i]uustioD — Does  the 
consfitutiod  afford  any  remedy?  Is  there  any  jirovisicm  io 
it  by  which  thia  aggi^ssive  policy  (boldly  avowed,  as  U'  per- 
fectly coDi-istcnt  with  our  institutions  and  the  safety  ^d 
prosperily  of  the  United  States)  may  bo  confronted  ?  Is 
this  a  policy  oouBistent  with  the  Constitution.  No,  Hr. 
President,  no  1  It  is,  in  all  its  features,  daringly  oppoeed  t* 
the  comtitutioB.  What  is  it  P  Ours  is  a  Federal  Guu^ 
tution.  The  States  are  its  constituents,  and  not  the  people. 
The  twenty-eight  States — the  twenty-uJne  Stntes  (including 
Iowa) — stand,  under  this  Government,  as  twenty-nine  indi- 
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tliese  territories  are  the  property  of  the  States  united;  held 
jointly  for  their  common  use.  And  is  it  consistent  with  jus- 
tice— ^is  it  consistent  with  equality,  that  any  portion  of  the 
partners,  outnumbering  another  portion,  shall  oust  them  of 
this  common  property  of  theirs — shall  pass  any  law  which 
shall  proscribe  the  citizens  of  other  portions  of  the  Union 
from  emigrating  with  their  property  to  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  ?  Would  that  be  consistent — can  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  common  property,  held  jointly  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  ?  Would  it  be  so  considered  in 
private  life  ?  Would  it  not  be  considered  the  most  flagrant 
outrage  in  the  worid — one  which  any  court  of  equity  would 
restrain  by  injunction,  or  any  court  of  law  in  the  world  would 
overrule. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  that  proposition  grossly  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution,  but  the  other,  which  under- 
takes to  say  that  no  State  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union, 
which  shall  not  prohibit  by  its  constitution  the  existence  of 
slaves,  is  equally  a  great  outrage  against  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Sir,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  political  system,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  establish  what  government  they  may  think  proper  for 
themselves  ;  that  every  State  about  to  become  a  member  of 
this  Union  has  a  right  to  form  its  government  as  it  pleases ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted  there  is  but  one  qualifica- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  the  Government  shall  be  republican. 
There  is  no  express  provision  to  that  effect,  but  it  results 
from  that  important  section,  which  guarantees  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government.  Now,  Sir, 
what  is  proposed  ?  It  is  proposed,  from  a  vague,  indefinite, 
erroneous,  and  most  dangerous  conception  of  private  indi- 
vidual liberty,  to  overrule  this  great  common  liberty  which 
a  people  have  of  framing  their  own  constitution  !  Sir,  the 
right  of  framing  self-government  on  the  part  of  individuals 
is  not  near  so  easily  to  be  established  by  any  course  of  rea- 


soniug,  as  the  right  of  a  community  or  State  to  Belf-gorem- 
ment.  AtjJ  yet,  Sir,  there  are  men  of  such  delicate  fofling 
on  the  subject  of  liberty — men  who  cannot  possibly  bear  wliat 
they  call  slavery  in  one  section  of  the  country — nltliougli 
not  BO  ranch  slavery,  as  an  inetitution  iiidispensablo  for  the 
good  of  both  racea— men  bo  Bqueamish  on  this  point,  that 
they  are  ready  to  strike  down  the  higher  right  of  a  commu- 
nity to  govern  Ihemselvcs,  in  order  to  maintain  the  absolute 
right  of  individuals,  in  every  possible  condition  to  gOTOm 
themselves ! 

Mr.  President,  the  resolutions  that  I  intend  to  oBot 
]iresent,  in  general  terms,  these  great  truths.  I  propose  to 
present  them  to  the  Senate  ;  I  propose  to  have  ft  vote  upon 
thom  ;  and  I  trust  there  is  no  gentleman  here  who  wiE  re- 
fuse it.  It  is  manly,  it  is  right,  that  such  a  vote  be  given. 
It  is  due  to  our  consliluents  that  we  should  insist  upon  it ; 
and  I,  as  one,  will  insist  upon  it  that  the  sense  of  this 
body  shall  be  taken;  the  body  which  represents  the  States 
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under  the  present  tiying  circaiDstances^  the  peace  of  the 
coantrj.  One  of  the  resolutions  in  the  House,  to  that  effect, 
was  offered  at  my  suggestion.  I  said  to  a  friend  there, 
**  Let  US  not  be  disturbers  of  this  Union.  Abhorrent  to  my 
feelings  as  is  that  compromLse  line,  let  it  be  adhered  to  in 
good  faith ;  and  if  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  are  will- 
ing to  stand  by  it,  let  us  not  refuse  to  stand  by  it.  It  has 
kept  peace  for  some  time,  and,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  be  continued  as  it  is."  But 
it-was  voted  down  by  a  decided  majority.  It  was  renewed 
by  a  gentleman  from  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  again 
voted  down  by  a  like  majority. 

I  see  my  way  in  the  constitution ;  I  cannot  in  a  com- 
promise. A  compromise  is  but  an  act  of  Congress,  It  may 
be  overruled  at  any  time.  It  gives  us  no  security.  But  the 
constitution  is  stable.  It  is  a  rock.  On  it  we  can  stand, 
and  on  it  we  can  meet  our  friends  from  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  It  is  a  firm  and  stable  ground,  on  which  we  can 
better  stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism,  than  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  compromise. 

Let  us  be  done  with  compromises.  Let  us  go  back  and 
stand  upon  the  constitution  1 

Well,  Sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body  shall  deny  to 
us  this  high  constitutional  right,  not  tho  less  clear  because 
deduced  from  the  entire  body  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  instead  of  being 
specially  provided  for  ?  What  then  ?  I  will  not  undertake 
to  decide.  It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents,  the  slave- 
holding  States — ^a  solemn  and  a  great  question.  If  the 
decision  should  be  adverse,  I  trust  and  do  believe  that  they 
will  take  under  solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  do. 
I  give  no  advice.  It  would  be  hazardous  and  dangerous  for 
me  to  do  so.  But  I  may  speak  as  an  individual  member  of 
that  section  of  the  Union.  There  is  my  family  and  con- 
nections ;  there  I  drew  my  first  breath ;  there  are  all  my 


les.     I  nm  a  planter — :i  cot  Jon-planter,     I  am  a  Soutbern 
in  and  a  slaveholder — a  kind  and  ft  merciful  one,  I  trust — 
id  none  tlie  worse  for  being  a  Blavehoider,     I  say,  for  one, 
would  rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  than  give  up 
no  inch  of  our  equality — one  inch  of  what  telongs  to  ti8  as 
members  of  this  great  republic !     What  1  acknowledged  in- 
feriority t     The  surrender  of  life  U  nothing  to  sinking  down 
into  acknowledged  inft.-riorityl 

I  have  examined  thia  subject  largely — widely.  I  thmk 
I  see  the  future.  IT  we  do  not  stand  up  as  we  ought, In 
my  humble  opinion,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  proBperoofl 
and  happy— the  conilition  of  Hindostan  is  prosperous  and 
h^ipjiy — the  condition  of  Jamaica  is  prosperous  and  happy, 
compared  with  what  must  be  that  of  the  Southam  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  that  the  resolutions  which  I  now 
send  to  the  table  be  read. 

[TLe  rosohilions  were  read  as  follows:— 

••  llaitilrcU,  Tlut  the  territories  of  Uio  United  Stvtes  belong  to  (be 
ueTcrnl  Stutcs  cuinj)Osing  this  Uniun,  and  are  held  hy  them  as  their  joiot 
and  Mitiition  property. 

"Raiolved,  That  Ooogrcss,  m  the  joint  »gcnt  and  represent* tire  of 
the  StHtcti  of  this  Union,  has  no  ri^ht  to  nuke  my  Ixw,  or  do  aay  act 
ivhalcvi^r,  thnt  shall  directly,  or  by  it»i  effects,  make  any  discricaiiUitkin 
n  the  Stntts  of  this  Union,  by  which  any  or  them  shall  bo  depriveil 
'in  uny  territory  of  the  United  States,  acquired 
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fucore  Ibeir  liberty,  prosperitj,  and  happiness;  and  that,  in  conformitj 
thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a 
State  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its  constitution 
flhall  be  republican ;  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress 
would  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  principle  on  which  our  political  system  rests."] 

I  move  that  the  resolutions  be  printed.  I  shall  move 
that  they  be  taken  up  to-morrow ;  and  I  do  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  give  them  early  attention  and  an  early  vote  upon 
tke  subject. 


BEMABES 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Simmons,  on  his  Resolutions ;   made 
in  the  Senate,  February  20th,  1847. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  desired  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks in  reply  to  some  portions  of  the  speech  of  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Ehode  Island.  I  intend  now  and  here- 
after to  argue  this  question  with  calmness.  It  is  not  one  to 
be  argued  in  a  spirit  of  excitement.  The  Senator  from 
Ehode  Island  rests  his  reasons  against  the  resolutions  which 
I  have  oflFered, — in  the  first  place, — on  the  fact,  that  there 
was  no  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  from  which  slavery  was 
not  excluded.  Now,  whether  that  be  an  argument  of  any 
force  or  not,  I  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  intend  to  inquire ; 
but  what  I  do  intend  to  say  is,  that  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  that  time 
which  did  not  exclude  slavery,  reads  a  lesson  to  us  that  we 
ought  never  to  forget.  How  did  the  United  States  get  pos- 
session of  that  magnificent  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
.and  the  Ohio,  now  swarming  with  an  intelligent  and  most 
numerous  population  ?     It  was  by  the  magnanimous  ces- 
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Bion  of  the  oldest  ontl  leading  Sonthera  State.  It  n 
that  ceded  it  to  the  Union,  in  the  spirit  of  that  j 
and  patriotiani  which  has  ever  characterized  Virgiaift,  4 
let  mo  add,  all  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union.  Now, 
liow  did  it  Iia])pen  that  Virginia  and  the  other  Soutliera 
States  came  to  be  excluded  from  that  territory?  It  was  by 
an  act  of  the  old  Congress,  in  which  the  Senator  very  prop- 
erly told  U3  that  the  non-slavcholding  States  had  a  ma- 
jority. 


[M.. 


.-a.  Every  one  of  llie  akvaholding  States  voted  for  it.]  • 


Mr.  Calhoun.  The  iion-alaveholding  States  had  a  major- 
ity, and  that  Congress  passed  a  law  excluding  Elave-ownen 
from  the  territory.  Virginia  was  thus  deprived  of  all  par- 
ticipation in  that  magnificent  territory,  without  the  slightest 
authority  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation.  It  was  a 
palpable  violiition  of  that  instrument,  and  was  so  represented 
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be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  owner.  Organized  com- 
panies have  been  formed  in  Ohio  and  other  States — Illinois, 
Indiana, — 

[Mr.  Hanneoak,  in  his  seat    No,  not  Indiana.] 

— ^I  was  in  error,  then  ;  but  organized  companies  have  been 
formed  at  least  in  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  our 
slaves  into  Canada,  where  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
constitutional  provision,  and  expressly  with  a  view  of  de- 
feating it.  They  are  known  to  exist, — ^they  act  openly, — 
and  yet  the  legislature  of  that  State  refrains  from  any  action 
on  the  subject.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  the  Senator 
from  Bhode  Island,  and  to  every  other  Senator  on  this  floor, 
if  this  does  not  read  us  a  lesson,  which  we  ought  long,  long 
to  remember  ? 

This  has  resulted  from  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, by  passing  the  ordinance  already  alluded  to — 
passed  by  a  body,  in  which,  we  are  informed  by  the  Senator, 
the  non-slaveholding  States  had  a  majority.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  a  power  exercised  by  a  single  body,  controlled 
by  a  numerical  majority,  without  an  antagonizing  power  in 
the  constitution  to  counteract  it.  I  care  not  what  the  form 
of  the  Government  is — ^it  is  nothing,  if  the  Government  be 
despotic,  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  or 
of  many  men,  without  limitation.  It  belongs  to  the  human 
heart  that  the  power  will  be  abused  ;  and,  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  those  abusing  it  will  often  not  bo  conscious 
of  the  abuse. 

I  come  to  the  next  ground  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island, — that  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  had  no  territory  from  which 
slavery  was  not  excluded.  From  this  fact  he  concluded,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  to  exclude  slavery  from 
all  territories  to  be  acquired.  Now  I  put  it  to  the  Senate, 
10  that  a  legitimate  conclusion  ?     Is  there  any  jirinciple  from 
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which  we  could  infer  from  a  mere  naked  fact  like  that,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  tho  fraincrs  of  the  constitution   to 

prevent  the  j^laveholding  Stutes  from  having  nny  participatioa 
in  any  territory  thereafter  to  be  acquired,  either  hy  purchaao 
or  conquest,     I  confcas  I  can  see  none. 

Tlic  next  argument  relied  upon  by  llie  Senator  ia  this ; 
that,  at  tliat  time,  there  wag  a  certain  jiroportion  between  tho 
number  of  non-sIavclioldiDg  and  elaveholding  States,  which 
gave  the  former  a  majority  In  the  old  Congn.'ss  ;  and  that  as 
they  hod  a  majority  when  the  constitution  was  framed,  it 
was  intended  tliat  they  should  maintain  it  for  ever  afterwards. 
I  have  shown  how  the  power  was  exercised  by  the  old  Congress, 
while  they  possessed  this  majority,  in  reference  to  the  very 
question  now  under  consideration ;  and  that  it  affords  us  su^ 
ficienfc  warning  to  guard  us  against  a  predominance  of  snch 
a  majority  in  cverj'  branch  of  this  Government,  as  will  be  the 
case  if  we  do  not  resist  the  aggressive  policy  of  excluding 
slavery  fYomall  tho  territories  of  the  Union. 
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United  States^  and  come  to  be  our  property^  and  we  should 
apply  to  it  the  same  principle,  where,  I  ask,  would  it  end  ? 
What  has  led  the  Senator  from  Bhode  Island  into  these  ex- 
traordinary conclusions  ?  I  have  great  respect  for  that  Sen- 
ator. I  believe  he  intends  fair.  But  let  me  say  to  him  that 
he  has  viewed  all  in  reference  to  this  question  one-sidedly. 
He  has  considered  it  in  a  single  aspect,  and  viewing  it  thus 
partially,  his  clear  and  strong  intellect  has  been  brought  to 
very  erroneous  conclusions.  His  error  originates  in  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  national  Government — that  we  are  a  nation — 
that  we  are  one  people,  and  not  an  union.  And  to  prove 
that  we  are  a  nation,  what  documents  does  he  Aimish  ?  A 
single  resolution  by  the  State  of  New- York  calling  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  constitution. 

[Mr.  Simmons.     I  quoted  the  language  of  the  resolution  simply  for. 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  use  of  the  word  "  nation,"  at  that  time, 
which  the  Senator  has  so  pertinaciously  refused  to  employ.    But  it 
was  not  at  all  to  sustain  my  general  position.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  it  was  no  argument  at  all.  I 
All  the  rest  was  bare  assertion  ;  and  yet  he  threw  up  his  hands 
and  expressed  his  amazement  that  any  one  should  hold  the  doc- 
trines that  we  hold  !  I  will  follow  the  Senator,  however.  It  is 
true  that  the  resolution  of  the  State  of  New- York  used  the 
word  national ;  and,  what  is  further  true,  that  there  was  a 
large  body  in  the  United  States,  at  that  time,  in  favor  of  a 
national  Government.  The  three  States  which  took  the  lead 
on  that  side  were  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
They  were  the  three  largest,  and  were  actively  and  strenu- 
ously in  favor  of  a  national  Government.  The  two  leading 
spirits  were  Mr.  Hamilton  of  New- York,  probably  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution,  and  Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  convention  there  was  a  majority  in 
favor  of  a  national  Government.  But  in  this  stage  there 
were  but  eleven  States  in  the  convention  ;  Ehode  Island  never 
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appeared  there,  and  New  Hampshire  had  sot  yet  ap] 
with  her  delci^tes,  la  tho  process  of  limo  Niiw  Hampshire 
camo  in- — u,  very  great  addition  to  the  fedcnd  eido,  wliich 
now  hccame  predominaQt ;  and  it  is  owing — I  speak  it  here 
in  honor  of  New  England  and  the  Northern  States — it  ia 
owing  mainly  to  tho  8tat(jfl  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
that  wt!  hrtve  a  ffideral  instead  of  a  national  Government— 
that  wc  have  the  best  Govornment  instead  of  the  moet  des- 
potic and  intolerable  on  the  earth.  Who  were  the  men  of 
these  States  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  admirable 
Government  ?  I  will  name  them.  Their  names  ought  to  * 
be  engraven  on  brass  and  live  for  ever  !  Thi'y  wcro  Chief 
Justice  Ellswortli,  Roger  Khennan,  and  Judge  ratt«rson  of 
New  Jersey.  The  other  States  further  South  were  blind  ; 
they  did  not  see  the  future.  But  to  the  Ragacity  and  oool- 
nesa  of  these  three  men,  aided  by  a  few  others,  but  not  so 
jirominent,  we  owe  the  present  constitution,  tki  completo- 
ly  did  the  National  party  stiecunib,  that  during  a  large  por- 
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he  has  made ; — ^that  the  idea  that  we  constitute  an  Union  of 
States,  and  not  a  nation,  was  so  absurd,  that  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  ability  with  which  it  had  been  advocated  could 
rescue  it  from  ridicule. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  the  original  Federal  party 
in  the  convention  assumed  the  name  of  Kepublican,  after  the 
"National"  party  had  assimied  that  of  Federalist,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  original  bias  of  the  former  in  favor  of  a 
national  Government,  would  tend  to  give  it  a  direction  that 
way,  in  carrying  out  the  power  of  the  Government  in  prac- 
tice. Under  the  name  of  Kepublican,  and  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  maintaining  to  the  utmost  the  federal  charac- 
ter of  the  Government,  they  achieved  a  great  victory,  which 
carried  him  into  power  in  1801,  and  thus  established  in 
practice  the  federal  theory  of  the  Government,  as  I  have 
shown  it  was,  in  the  convention  that  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion. These  facts  show  the  deep  feeling  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  the  federal  theory,  in  opposition  to  the  national,  in 
the  early  stages  of  our  Government,  and  afford  conclusive  proof, 
that  if  the  latter  had  been  adopted  in  forming  the  constitu- 
tion— if  that  instrument  had  been  based  upon  the  national, 
instead  of  the  federal  theory,  it  never  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  States. 

But  the  federal  character  of  the  Government  may  be 
established  from  its  internal  structure,  as  well  as  from  histor- 
ical evidence.  It  affords  ample  proof  that  it  is  a  federal 
Union  of  States,  and  not  a  national  Government — a  constel- 
lation of  nations,  and  not  a  single  nation — a  far  more  bril- 
liant and  striking  conception — ^much  more  philosophical  and 
better  calculated  to  carry  out  the  great  object  for  which  it 
was  formed.  If  we  had  no  other  proof  that  the  object  was 
to  preserve  perpetual  the  Union,  as  it  existed  under  the  old 
articles  of  confederation,  and  not  to  destroy  it  by  erecting  a 
national,  consolidated  government,  the  letter  of  General 
Washington  to  the  old  Congress,  submitting  for  its  consider- 
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ation  the  present  constitution^  which  ho  signed  as  piesideni 
of  the  convention,  would  be  conclusive.  He  calls  it  the  "  gen- 
eral government  of  the  Union/'  and  states  as  its  leading  ob- 
ject, a  consolidation  of  the  Union.  The  word  Union  is  sig- 
nificant. Politically  speaking  it  is  never  applied  to  individ- 
uals as  united  under  a  government,  but  always  to  States  as 
constituting  separate  and  distinct  communities,  and  implies 
of  itself  the  idea  of  a  federal  or  confederated  government. 
Thus  regarded,  it  is  obvious  that  in  using  the  word  consol- 
idated, it  was  not  intended  to  be  understood  that  the  object 
in  adopting  the  constitution  was  to  destroy  the  Union^  but 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  it,  with  a  view  of  preserving  and 
perpetuating  it. 

The  Senator  made  a  remark  in  this  connection,  which  it 
is  proper  I  should  notice.  He  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  in- 
terpretation which  I  gave  to  the  term  United  States^  in  what 
I  said  in  introducing  my  resolutions ;  I  said  it  meant  the 
"  States  United ; "  my  object  was  to  get  clear  of  the  geo- 
graphical idea  which,  in  conmion  parlance,  is  attached  to  the 
United  States.  As  commonly  used,  it  is  intended  to  desig- 
nate that  portion  of  this  continent  which  Providence  has  al- 
lotted to  us,  and  has  come  to  receive  this  meaning,  because 
there  is  no  specific  name  to  express  it.  But  that  is  not  its 
meaning  in  the  constitution.  As  used  in  that  instrument,  it 
is  intended  to  designate  all  the  States  that  are  members  of 
this  Union.  Indeed,  if  my  memory  serves  me^  in  the  first 
plans  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  the  convention,  the 
preamble  commenced  with  "  we  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts/'  and  so  on,  enumerating  all  the  States^ 
as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  but  afterwards  the 
phraseology  was  changed,  and  the  expression,  "  we  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,"  as  it  now  stands  in  the  preamble, 
adopted  in  its  place  ;  from  which,  those  who  think  with  the 
Senator  infer,  that  the  constitution  was  ordained  and  estab- 
lished, not  by  the  States  as  separate  and  distinct  communities, 
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but  by  the  people  of  the  whole^  as  constituting  an  aggregate 
mass  of  individuals.  It  becomes  important  in  this  view  to 
inquire  why  a  change  of  phraseology  was  made.  Were  the 
names  of  the  States  dropped^  and  the  present  phraseology 
adopted,  with  the  intention  to  support  this  interpretation, 
or  with  some  other  motive  ?  The  constitution  itself  will 
answer  the  question.  The  very  last  article  provides,  that 
the  ratification  by  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution  between  the  States  so  rati- 
fying the  same.  Then,  as  it  could  not  be  known  whether 
aU  the  twelve  States  would  ratify,  or  if  all  should  not  ratify, 
which  of  the  twelve  would,  it  became  impossible  to  retain 
the  original  phraseology  which  enumerates  all  the  States,  af- 
ter the  words  "  we  the  people  ;"  and  yet  from  this  change, 
made  indispensably  necessary  from  that  provision  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  attempted  to  subvert  the  federal  Govern- 
ment, plainly  established  by  it,  and  rear  in  its  place  a  great 
national  consolidated  government — to  expunge  the  word 
'*  Union/'  and  insert  in  its  place  that  of  "  Nation."  In  il- 
lustration of  the  foresight  in  making  the  change,  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  Khode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  in  the 
first  instance,  refiised  to  ratify,  and  that  the  constitution 
went  into  operation  without  them.  We  are  as  devoted  to 
the  Union  as  any  portion  of  the  American  people ;  I  use 
the  phrase  as  meaning  the  people  of  the  Union,  but  we  see, 
in  a  national  consolidated  government,  evils  innumerable  to 
us.  Admit  us  to  be  a  Nation  and  not  an  Union,  and  where 
would  we  stand  ?  We  are  in  the  minority.  We  have  pe- 
culiar institutions  and  peculiar  productions,  and  shall  we 
look  to  a  mere  numerical  majority  of  the  whole — ^the  un- 
safest  of  all  governments — for  protection  ?  I  would  rather 
trust  a  sovereign,  rather  an  aristocracy — any  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  that.  I  hold  that,  whenever  the  idea  becomes 
fixed,  that  the  mere  numerical  majority  have  an  inherent  and 
indefeasible  right  to  govern,  constitutional  liberty  must  cease. 
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It  is  Dorrism.  Bhode  Islaiid  has  had  some  experience  of 
what  that  is, — and  the  last  man  I  should  suspect  of  advocat- 
ing this  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  Union^  is  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  bad  enough  when  applied  to  a  State, 
but  when  applied  to  our  Union,  it  is  ruinous.  The  true  idea 
of  a  constitutional  government  is  the  reverse  ;  a  govern- 
ment of  the  whole, — a  government  which  should  fairly  and 
fully  express  the  sense  of  every  portion,  and  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  whole,  and  not  one  that  expresses  simply  the 
voice  of  the  numerical  majority,  or  the  numerical  minority. 
Either  of  them  would  be  the  government  of  a  part  over  a 
part,  and  not  the  government  of  the  whole. 

Now  let  me  tell  the  Senator,  that  the  doctrines  which  we 
advocate  are  the  result  of  the  fuUest  and  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  system  of  government,  and  that  our  conviction, 
that  we  constitute  an  Union,  and  not  a  Nation,  is  as  strong  and 
as  sincere  as  that  of  the  Senator,  or  any  other  in  the  opposite 
opinion.  We  are  as  good  judges  of  our  interest  and  safety, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  them,  as  the  non-slaveholding 
States  are  of  theirs,  and  rather  better  than  they  can  be  of 
ours. 

The  argument  which  the  Senator  based  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  clearly  proves  how  far  the  mind  may  be  deflected 
from  sound  conclusions  by  a  partial  view  of  the  subject.  lie 
asks,  where  I,  as  a  strict  constructionist,  find  any  right  to  an- 
nex Texas  to  the  Union. 

[Mr.  Simmons.  1  said  that  this  movement  began  on  the  part  of 
this  Government  to  prohibit  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  a  foreign  roh 
tion,  and  I  desired  to  know  the  constitutional  authority  for  that  ?] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  intended  so  to  state  the  position  of  the 
Senator.  A  "foreign  nation,"  then — that  is,  Texas.  He 
asks,  then,  where  I  would  find  my  authority  in  the  constita- 
tion  for  that  measure?  The  Senator  must  remember  that 
the  British  Minister  himself.  Lord  Aberdeen — ^whom  I  greatly 
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tespect  us  a  man  and  as  a  statesman — had  the  candor  to  send 
us  a  communication  to  be  read  by  the  British  Minister  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  office  I  then  filled,  annoimcing  that 
their  oljject  was  not  only  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas, 
but  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world.  Now  I 
think  nothing  is  clearer  than  this,  that  the  United  States 
are  bound,  under  the  highest  guarantee,  to  protect  the 
States  of  the  Union  against  domestic  violence,  be  it  what  it 
may — and  that,  being  thus  bound,  whenever  it  is  within  the 
sphere  of  their  power  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  causes 
leading  to  it.  This  Government  has  the  exclusive  control 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  is  of  course  boimd  to  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  cause  originating  in  a 
foreign  state,  and  which  may  in  its  consequences  threaten  to 
disturb  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  any  of  the  States 
of  this  Union — or  to  express  it  more  strictly,  to  guard  against 
the  exciting  of  domestic  violence  from  abroad. 

The  only  question  then  is — whether  the  movement  con- 
templated by  Great  Britain  in  Texas,  would  not,  if  permitted 
to  be  carried  out,  lead  to  insurrectionary  movements  almost 
necessarily  in  Louisiana  and  the  other  States  bordering  on 
Texas  ?  Was  it  not  then  specially  the  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment, when  it  was  informed  from  an  authentic  source,  that  the 
American  delegates  to  the  World's  Convention  had  informed 
that  body  that  the  most  effectual  mode  to  abolish  slavery  in 
America,  was  to  abolish  it  in  Texas,  and  that  then  was  the 
time  for  doing  it, — ^was  it  not,  I  ask,  our  duty  to  take  effec- 
tual steps  to  counteract  it — especially  was  it  not,  when  it 
was  known  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  conven- 
tion to  wait  on  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  had 
received  a  favorable  response.^  Add  to  this  the  communica- 
tion from  Lord  Aberdeen  above  referred  to,  and  I  ask  the 
Senator,  whether  a  case  is  not  made  out,  when  this  Govern- 
ment— under  the  solemn  guarantee  of  the  constitution,  en- 
tered into  by  all  the  States,  to  protect  the  government  of 
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A  word  as  to  our  motives.     If  we 
course  of  policy  which  the  non-slaveholc 
Dounccd  that  they  are  determined  to  pur 
slavery,  and  the  inteq)retation  of  the  co 
they   are  prepared  to  rest   that  determ 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator— our  opposition 
that  they  will  be  ruinous  to  us,  if  not 
We  know  what  we  are  about ;  we  foresee 
move  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  prote( 
Union  from  the  greatest  of  calamities — r 
something  worse.     I  see  the  end,  if  the  ] 
unresisted  :  it  is  to  expel  in  time  the  whii 
Southern  States,  and  leave  the  blacks  ii 
beyond  what  the  Senator  sees,  because  he 
subject  from  the  proper  point.     I  have  m 
from  no  party  view — ^no  design  to  embarj 
simply  that  the  slaveholding  States,  whi< 
sent,  shall  know  what  is  the  sense  of  this 
their  constitutional  rights  touching  this  ii 
you  believe  ve  have  none,  tell  us  so.     If 
remain  for  ever  restricted  to  our  present  r 
other  States  are  to  spread  out  and  fill  th( 
so.     Let  us  know  the  worst.     We  love  anc 
it  is  the  interest  of  all — I  might  add  th 
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time,  to  disorder^  anarchy  and  revolution^  if  not  counteracted 
by  some  appropriate  and  strong  constitutional  provision. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  slaveholding  States.  There  labor 
and  capital  are  identified.  There  the  high  profit  of  labor 
but  increases  the  means  of  the  master  to  add  to  the  comfort 
of  his  slaves  ; — and  hence  in  all  conflicts  which  may  occur  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  Union  between  labor  and  capital, 
the  South  will  ever  be  found  to  take  the  conservative  side. 
Thus  regarded,  the  non-slaveholding  States  have  not  much 
less  interest,  fairly  understood,  in  upholding  and  preserving 
the  equilibrium  of  the  slaveholding  States,  than  the  latter 
themselves  have.  I  was,  in  this  connection,  much  struck 
many  years  ago  by  a  remark  made  by  one  of  four  young 
English  gentlemen,  who  in  passing  through  this  city  spent 
some  evenings  with  me— of  whom  Lord  Stanley  was  one. 
We  were  conversing  about  the  causes  which,  for  so  long  a 
time,  had  kept  this  Union  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  phenomenon,  that  a  country 
of  such  vast  extent  and  of  such  nimierous  population,  should 
have  passed  through  so  many  years  under  free  and  popular 
institutions,  without  convulsion  or  a  shock.  Lord  Stanley — 
without  any  suggestion  or  leading  remark  of  mine — said  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  it  was  their  con- 
servative tendency  that  preserved  us  from  disorder.  Let 
gentlemen  then  be  warned,  that  while  warring  on  us,  they 
are  warring  on  themselves.  Acting  thus  on  the  defensive, 
and  restricting  ourselves  simply  to  repelling  attacks,  I  regard 
it  as  hard — as  unjust,  that  wo  should  be  accused  of  creating 
excitement,  whilst  those  who  have  brought  forward  these 
aggressive  measures,  are  held  up  in  quite  a  difierent  light — 
as  the  advocates  of  harmony  and  quiet.  If  excitement  has 
been  created,  they,  and  not  we,  are  the  authors.  We 
mean  none  and  will  cause  none  ;  all  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone  ; 
— ^but  if  trampled  upon,  it  will  be  idle  to  expect  that  we 
will  not  resist  it. 


OxE  thing,  Mr.  President,  at  least,  n 
the  unprovoked  attack  of  the  Senator,  a 
tude  he  evinced  to  tnice  the  authorship 
and  that  is,  that  the  war  is  unpopular, 
mistake.     He  felt  that  the  tide  of  pu 
turned  against  it, — and  hence  the  anxiet 
its  responsibility  on  my  shoulders,  and  ta 
whom  it  ought  justly  to  rest.     Had  ho  i 
site — ^had  he  believed  that  the  war  was 
Toidable,  and  that  its  termination  would  1 
the  last  man  to  whom  he  would  attrib 
causing  it.     I  am  gratified  that  the  Sei 
this  evidence.     It  affords  reasonable  ho 
axe  responsible  for  it  will  exert  themselv 
success,  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  terminate 

He  traces  the  authorship  to  me,  beca 
am  the  real  author  of  the  annexation  of  ^ 
nexation  is  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
dent,  there  will  be  no  dispute  hereafter  a 
author  of  annexation.  Less  than  twelve  i 
many  competitors  for  that  honor:  the 
claimed,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  a  large 
and  his  administration,  and  not  less  than 
petitors  from  other  quarters  claimed  to  b 
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Union, — ^which  has  added  so  largely  to  its  productive  powers, 
— ^which  promises  so  greatly  to  extend  its  commerce, — ^which 
has  stimulated  its  industry,  and  given  security  to  our  most 
exposed  frontier.  I  take  pride  to  myself  as  being  the  author 
of  this  great  measure. 

But  the  Senator  objects  that  I  so  conducted  the  question 
of  annexation  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  the  war.  On  what 
does  he  rest  this  charge  ?  He  rests  it  on  the  ground  that  I 
selected  the  resolution  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  basis  of  the  annexation,  instead  of  giving 
the  Texan  Government  the  choice  between  the  House  reso- 
lution and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  originally  moved  by 
the  Senator  himself.  He  complained  bitterly  that  the  Sen- 
ate resolution — ^passed  at  the  very  heel  of  the  session,  under 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  carried  into  eflFect  by  the 
present  Administration,  then  just  coming  into  power,  and 
not  by  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  then  about  to  expire — 
had  not  been  adopted. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  the  then  administration  had  no 
right  to  act  upon  it,  and  that,  undertaking  to  do  so,  was  depri- 
ving its  successor  of  some  of  its  rights.  He  accused  me  of  act- 
ing with  the  greatest  promptness.  The  fact  is  so.  The  resolu- 
tion, if  I  recollect  rightly,  was  signed  by  the  late  President 
about  the  first  of  March.  I  saw  the  importance  of  acting 
promptly,  and  advised  the  President  to  act  without  delay, — 
that  he  had  the  constitutional  right  of  doing  so,  and  that  I 
deemed  it  necessary  that  he  should  act,  in  order  effectually 
to  secure  the  success  of  a  measure  which  had  originated  with 
his  administration.  His  cabinet  were  summoned  the  next 
day,  and  concurred  in  the  opinion.  That  night  I  prepared 
the  dispatch  for  Mr.  Donelson,  our  Charge  in  Texas,  and 
the  next  day,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  March,  it 
was  forwarded  to  him.  It  was  my  last  official  act  of  any  im- 
portance as  Secretary  of  State. 

I  selected  the  resolution  of  the  House  in  preference  to 
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the  amendment  of  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  the 
author,  because  I  clearly  saw,  not  only  that  it  was  every  way 
preferable,  but  the  only  certain  mode  by  which  annexation 
could  be  effected.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  were  fully  set 
forth  in  my  dispatch,  which  may  be  found  among  the  public 
documents  accompanying  the  first  annual  message  of  the 
present  Executive.  They  will  speak  for  themselves, — ^they 
never  have  been  controverted,  and  never  can  be  successfuDy. 
Indeed,  I  never  considered  the  Senator's  amendment  as  ex- 
pressing the  deliberate  sense  either  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  well  known  that  he,  and  a  few  of 
his  friends,  had  the  power  of  greatly  embarrassing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  if  not  of  defeating  them ; 
and  that  his  amendment  was  moved^  not  so  much  as  an  im- 
provement of  the  resolutions,  as  to  gratify  him  and  them. 
That  the  course  I  adopted  did  secure  the  annexation,  and 
that  it  was  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  I  have  high 
authority  in  my  possession — that  which  all  would  admit  to 
be  the  highest,  if  I  could  with  propriety  introduce  it ;  and 
for  this  prompt  and  decided  act,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  might 
claim  the  authorship  of  annexation. 

Now,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  the  assertion 
that  the  war  with  Mexico  resulted  from  selecting  the  House 
resolution,  instead  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  ? 
He  has  ventured  the  bold  assertion,  without  the  shadow  of 
an  argument  to  sustain  it.  What  possible  difference  could 
it  make  w^ith  Mexico,  whether  the  annexation  was  made 
upon  one  or  the  other  ?  Why  should  the  one  not  be  as 
offensive  to  her  as  the  other  ?  Indeed,  I  doubt  much^ 
whetlier,  even  to  this  day,  the  Govemmeut  of  Mexico  knows 
whether  the  resolution  was  passed  with  or  without  an  alter- 
native. Such  is  the  baseless  ground  on  which  he  has 
charged  me  with  being  the  author  of  the  war  I  had  heard, 
for  several  days  past,  that  he  had  prepared  to  make  an  elab* 
orate  attack  on  me.     Some  of  my  friends  asked,  rather  jest- 
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ingly,  if  I  did  not  expect  to  be  annihilated.     After  these 
givings  out,  and  such  laborious  preparation,  I  did  suppose 
the  Senator  would  make  some  show  of  a  formidable  charge  ; 
but  of  all  the  attacks  I  have  ever  witnessed,  in  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body,  I  have  never  known  one  so  empty 
and  ridiculous.     Every  one  of  his  charges  is  founded  either 
in  gross  error  or  partial  statement  of  facts,  or  on  some  forced 
and  absurd  conclusion.     I  may  begin  with  the  very  first 
which  he  made.     He  had  the  assurance  to  assert,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate,  that  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
question,  who  was   the   real  author  or  cause  of  this  war. 
Now,  I  appeal  to  every  Senator,  and  every  other  individual 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  whether  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee   (Mr.    Turney)   did  not  first  charge   me  with 
being  the  author  of  this  war, — and  whether  I  did  not  limit 
myself  in  repelling  his  charge,  by  showing  that  it  originated 
in  the  order  to  General  Taylor  to  march  from  Corpus  Christi, 
to  take  position  on  the  Kio  del  Norte  ?     I  go  further,  and 
ask.  Is  there  a  Senator  here  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the 
question  of   who  was  the  author  or  cause  of  the  war,  had 
been  long  before  elaborately  discussed  in  this  body,  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  its  declaration  up  to  that  time  ?     In  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  Senator  rises  up  in  his  place,  after  a  long  and 
laborious  preparation,  and  asserts  that  it  was  I  who  origi- 
nated the  inquiry  as  to  who  was  its  author.     This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Senator,  in  his  numerous 
allegations  to  show  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  war.     I 
might  go  on,  and  take  them  up  one  by  one,  and  show  that 
every  one  of  his  positions  and  deductions  is  equally  un- 
founded in  fact  or  false  in  conclusion.   I  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary.  A  large  portion  of  his  speech  was  but  the  stale  repe- 
tition of  what  he  said  in  the  session  of  1843-1844,  upon  the 
treaty  which  I  had  concluded  with  Texas,  then  under  dis- 
cussion in   this  body.     All   the  documents  now  brought 
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fonvard,  were  then  before  the  Senate^  and  he  went  on  with 
the  same  topics  very  elaboratsly,  and  with  more  power  than 
on  the  present  occasion,  without  making  any  impression  on 
the  country.  The  coimtry  was  against  him  then,  and  still 
remains  against  him ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  he  undertakes 
to  disturb  its  settled  conviction.  It  will  remain  ever  un- 
changed, in  spite  of  all  that  he  can  do.  Under  this  con- 
viction, I  will  not  weary  the  Senate  by  repelling  assaults 
then  made  and  then  repelled.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
charges — ^the  orders  given  by  the  administration  to  place  a 
fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  portion  of  the  army  on 
the  frontier  of  Texas — ^was  repelled  by  my  then  colleague 
(Mr.  McDuffie),  of  whom  he  speaks  so  highly  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  repelling  it,  he  said  that,  if  the  orders  to  which  the 
Senator  then  and  now  objects  had  not  been  issued,  the  Ex- 
ecutive would  have  been  guilty  of  great  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  Florida  treaty,  forming  another  subject  of  attack, 
figured  also  on  that  occasion,  in  connection  with  annexation ; 
and  what  he  has  said  now  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  he 
said  then.  He  then,  as  now,  made  me  responsible  for  that 
treaty,  although  I  was  but  one  of  six  members  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  and  the  youngest  of  its  members — ^responsible, 
without  advancing  a  particle  of  proof  that  I  even  gave  it  my 
support  or  approbation.  He  rests  the  charge  on  some  dis- 
claimer, as  it  seems,  that  the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Adams)  has,  at  some  time,  made,  that  he  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  treaty.  The  Senator  may  be  right  as  to  that ; 
but  how  can  that,  by  any  possibility,  show  that  I  was  re- 
sponsible ?  But  I  am  prepared  to  take  my  full  share  of 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  without 
having  any  particular  agency  in  forming  the  treaty,  or  influ* 
once  in  inducing  the  cabinet  to  adopt  it.  I  then  thought, 
and  still  think  it  a  good  treaty  ;  and  so  thought  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  ;  for,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceiva 
me,  it  received  every  vote  of  the  Senate. 
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[A  SsKATOR.    Yes,  every  vote.] 

It  then  received  the  Tinanimous  vote  of  the  Senate, 
promptly  given.  Of  course,  if  that  treaty  was  the  cause 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose, 
this  body  is  as  much  the  author  and  cause  of  the  war,  as  the 
individual  on  whom  he  is  now  so  anxious  to  fix  it. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  good  treaty,  not  without  due  reflec- 
tion. We  acquired  much  by  it.  It  gave  us  Florida — an 
acquisition  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  also  in  reference 
to  the  whole  southwestern  frontier.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  four  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  two  of  whom — the 
Creeks  and  the  Choctaws — were  contiguous  to  Florida,  and 
the  two  others — the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees — ^were  ad- 
joining. They  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  and,  from  their  position,  were  exposed 
to  be  acted  on  and  excited  against  us  from  Florida.  It  was 
important  that  this  state  of  things  should  terminate, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  obtaining  the  possession  of 
Florida. 

But  there  were  other  and  powerful  considerations  for 
the  acquisition.  We  had,  a  short  time  before,  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  to  large  tracts  of  country  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  lying  upon  streams  and 
rivers  which  passed  through  Florida  to  the  gulf — elands  in  a 
great  measure  valueless,  without  the  right  of  navigating 
them  to  their  mouths.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  gave  us 
this  right,  and  enabled  us  to  bring  into  successful  cultiva- 
tion a  great  extent  of  fertile  lands  which  have  added  much 
to  the  increased  production  of  our  great  staple,  cotton. 
Another  important  point  was  eifectcd  by  the  acquisition  :  it 
terminated  a  very  troublesome  dispute  with  Spain,  growing 
out  of  the  capture  of  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola  by  General 
Jackson,  in  the  Seminole  war  ;  and,  finally,  it  perfected  our 
title  to  Oregon,  by  ceding  to  us  whatever  right  Spain  had  to 
that  territory. 
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Such  is  the  treaty  on  which  the  Senator  has  lavisbed  so 
much  of  his  ahuse.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  Sabine  as  the  boundary,  and  of  which  I  was  ignorant 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  formed,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  have  come  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Monroe, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  adopting  that  line,  acted 
under  circumstances  which  left  him  little  option.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  state  them — the  information  I  received  confi- 
dentially. It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  a  treaty  with  a  boundary 
further  west.  It  was  communicated  to  him  by  Senators  of 
the  first  respectability.  Their  reason  for  refusing  to  ratify  a 
treaty  which  would  extend  the  boundary  beyond  the  Sabine, 
I  do  not  choose  to  go  into,  although  it  was  communicated  to 
me  with  the  information  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

But  if  we  take  out  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  what 
he  has  stated  in  relation  to  annexation  and  the  Florida 
treaty,  in  which,  as  I  have  stated,  he  has  but  repeated  old 
and  stale  charges,  that  made  not  the  slightest  impression  on 
the  country  at  the  time,  what  is  there  left  of  his  present 
attack  upon  me  ?  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  of  his  experi- 
ence and  sagacity  should  suppose  that  the  repetition  of 
these  threadbare  charges,  regarded  as  futile  when  first  made, 
should  make  any  impression  now.  Indeed,  I  may  consider 
myself  obliged  to  him  for  repeating  them,  after  such  elabo- 
rate preparation,  as  it  affords  the  most  conclusive  proof 
how  exempt  my  course  has  been  from  any  just  censure 
during  the  long  period  of  time  through  which  he  has 
attempted  to  trace  it. 

To  make  good  his  allegation  that  I  am  the  author  of 
annexation,  and  that  annexation  caused  the  war,  he  asserts 
that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  far  back 
as  1836,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  capture  of  Santa  Anna  ;  to  prove  which,  he  read  an 
extract  from  the  speech  which  I  delivered  on  resolutions  from 
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Mississippi,  presented  by  her  Senator,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  instructing  the  Senators  to  obtain  an  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 

It  is  true  that  I  then  advocated  an  early  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas,  and  its  admission  into  this 
Union  ;  but  I  was  not  alone  in  that,  nor  did  I  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  discussion  ;  the  two  most  prominent  advo- 
cates of  her  cause  at  that  time  were  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  my  then  colleague  (Mr.  Preston)  ;  but 
they  were  seconded  by  a  large  portion  of  this  body  at  the 
time.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  bore  a 
part  in  the  debate,  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
recognition  at  an  early  period,  and  of  the  vast  importance- 
of  the  future  condition  of  Texas  to  our  country.  I  have- 
not  had  time  to  examine  the  discussion ;  but  find  that  I 
was  among  those  who  advised  delay  until  further  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  though  many  were  for  prompt  action. 
But  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  thought  proper,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  to  hold  me  up  as  the  only  individual  dis- 
posed for  a  prompt  and  immediate  action.  He  has  done 
more.  He  has  suppressed  the  fact,  very  important  to  be 
known,  that  before  the  close  of  that  very  session,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  recommending  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  as  soon  as 
satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained  that  it  had  suc- 
cessfully established  a  government,  was  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  including  the  Senator  him- 
self, and  that,  at  the  very  next  session,  her  independence 
was  recognized. 

Sir,  I  admit,  even  at  that  early  period,  I  saw  that  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  this  Union  would  be  indispen- 
sable both  to  her  safety  and  ours.  I  saw  that  it  was  impos- 
sible she  could  stand  as  an  independent  power  between  U8= 
*  and  Mexico,  without  becoming  the  scene  of  intrigue  of 
foreign  powers,  alike  destructive  of  the  peace  and  security 
VOL.  IV. — 24 
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of  biith  Texas  and  ouratilvce.  I  saw  more  ;  I  saw  thu  B 
ing  of  the  slave  question  at  that  early  8tagc,  and  that  it 
would  become  an  instrument  in  the  Uanda  of  a  foreign 
power  of  fitriking  a  blow  at  us — and  th&t  two  conterminous 
slaveholdiug  communities  could  not  coexist  without  one 
being  wielded  to  the  destruction  of  the  other.  The  Senator 
is  right.  What  I  then  Bsid  waa  intended  to  shadow  ibrtii 
the  future, — that  future  which  Qctually  came,  when  I  waa 
called,  by  the  unanimoue  voice  of  the  country,  to  take  charge 
of  the  State  Dc})artment,  in  reference  to  these  events.  I 
Baw,  with  General  Jackson,  that  the  golden  opportunity  had 
occurred  when  annexation  most  take  place  in  onler  to  avoid 
interminable  dilHculties  and  great  disiiatera  ;  and,  seeing  it, 
1  did  not  heaitate  to  undsrtaku  the  duty  which  had  been 
assigned  me,  notwithstanding  the  diiBculties,  from  the  weak- 
noes  of  the  administration  at  that  period,  I  succeeded,  in 
desjiite  of  them,  and  that,  too,  without  war ;  and  all  the 
elaborate  cflbrts  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  never  can  de- 
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taking  o£fence  ;  and  if  we  had  so  acted,  and  exercised  proper 
skill  in  the  management  of  our  affairs,  Mexico  and  ourselves 
would,  by  this  time,  have  quietly  and  peaceably  settled  all 
difficulties,  and  been  good  friends.  We  have  chosen  to  pur- 
sue the  opposite  course,  and  are  at  war. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  war; 
but  none  knows  but  myself  the  depth  of  that  opposition. 
With  my  conceptions  of  its  character  and  consequences,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  vote  for  it.     When,  accordingly,  I 
was  deserted  by  every  friend  on  this  side  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding my  then  honorable  colleague  among  the  rest  (Mr. 
McDuffie),  I  was  not  shaken  in  the  least  degree  in  reference 
to  my  course.     On  the  passage  of  the  act  recognizing  the 
war,  I  said  to  many  of  my  friends,  that  a  deed  had  been 
done  from  which  the  countrv  would  not  be  able  to  recover 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever  ;  and  added,  it  has  dropped  a  cur- 
tain between  the  present  and  the  ftiture,  which  to  me  is  im- 
penetrable ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  pub- 
lic life,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  future.     I  also  added,  that  it 
has  closed  the  first  volume  of  our  political  history  under  the 
constitution,  and  opened  the  second,  and  that   no  mortal 
could  tell  what  would  be  written  in  it.     These  deep  impres- 
sions were  made  upon  my  mind,  because  I  saw  from  the 
circumstances    under   which   the   war   was   made,   a   total 
departure  from  that  course  of  policy  which  had  governed  the 
country  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government  until 
that  time  ;  and  this,  too,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
lead  to  most  disastrous  consequences.     Since  thon,  less  than 
a  year  has  elapsed  ;  but  in  that  short  period  enough  has 
already  been  developed  to  make  what  was  then  said  look 
like  prophecy. 

But  the  Senator  charges,  entertaining  as  I  did  these  im- 
pressions, that  I  did  not  take  a  stand,  and  arrest  the  march 
of  General  Taylor  to  the  Eio  del  Norte.  I  have  already 
stated  the  reasons  on  another  occasion,  why  I  did  not ;  and 
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however  tinfMitisfiictury  they  may  be  to  the  Senator,  they  are 
satiNlUctory  to  myself,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  be  to  the 
cuniitiimity  tit  liir^o.  He  also  intimated  that  I  ought  to 
liave  cynuininiciiteil  my  views  to  the  President.  I  was  guilty 
ut'  no  iio^let't  ill  tlint  respect.  I  did  not  fail  to  Btate  in  the 
jiroiKT  quarter  oxj>licitly  what  I  thought  would  result  from 
the  onlur  given  to  General  Taylor ;  but  I  found  very  different 
views  fmm  mine  eatcrtained  there.  Those  in  power  were 
quite  an  conliileiit  that  the  march  of  General  Taylor  to  the 
Del  Xui1  e  wiiiiUl  not,  in  its  consequences,  involve  war,  as  they 
were  tlmt  nuliee  without  compromise  in  reference  to  the  joint 
occu]';iiiey  of  Oroi,'on  would  not  involve  war  with  England. 

In  loukiti;;  Lack  upon  these  matters,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  iei'l  tliat  I  fully  performed  my  duty  both  here  and 
clsewJiere  uiiJi  I'eference  to  these  important  questions. 

With  my  view  of  the  character  and  consequences  c^the 
war,  1  liave  forborne  much.  I  have  suffered  not  a  little  is 
the  estiniiitioii  of  my  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  Congreu, 
■  bill  ri.'ei.i:iii/lii-  llic  existence  of 
by  tJie  aet  of  Jlexleo.     I  have 
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opposition,  bat  of  kindness  to  the  administration, — ^reserving 
to  myself  the  expression  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
war  for  some  suitable  occasion.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
>  friends  of  those  in  power  were  not  satisfied  with  this  course 
on  my  part ;  it  became  an  object  of  assault  both  in  this 
Chamber  and  without  its  walls.  The  Senator  fjx)m  Tennes- 
see immediately  on  my  right  (Mr.  Tumey)  commenced  the 
attack  here,  by  directly  charging  me  with  being  the  author 
of  the  war,  and  it  has  since  been  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  this  occasion.  I  have  thus  been  forced,  in  self- 
defence,  to  depart  from  the  line  which  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself,  and  to  enter  into  the  question.  Who  is  the  author,  or 
the  cause  of  the  war  ?  The  responsibility  is  not  on  me,  but 
on  those  who  have  compelled  me  to  make  the  departure. 
Thus  far,  I  have  limited  what  I  have  said  strictly  to  self- 
defence,  as  I  shall  also  do  in  what  I  have  yet  to  say. 

In  looking  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  I  go  one 
step  further  back  than  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Evans), 
who  discussed  the  subject  in  this  aspect  with  great  accuracy 
and  ability.  He  began  with  Mr.  Slidell's  mission  and  nego- 
tiation. I  go  a  step  further  back, — to  the  management  of 
the  negotiation  prior  to  that  period.  When  this  adminis- 
tration came  into  power  there  were  two  great  questions  on 
hand  connected  with  our  foreign  relations — the  Oregon  and 
the  Mexican.  As  different  as  they  were  in  their  character, 
and  as  remote  as  the  two  powers  were  from  each  other,  there 
was  an  intimate  connection  between  them  which  could  not  be 
overlooked  in  conducting  the  negotiation,  without  falling  into 
a  great  and  dangerous  error.  Such  at  least  is  my  opinion. 
I  wish  to  say  nothing  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  distin- 
guished individual  who  had  charge  of  the  negotiation, — ^but 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  fell  into  a  great  error  in  consequence 
of  overlooking  this  connection  between  the  two  subjects.  To 
my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  of  propositions,  that  there 
could  be  no  well-founded  hope  of  adjusting  our  difficulties 


villi  Mexico  until  the  Oregon  question  wan  fioally  nettled 
Whj"  6o?  The  reafion  is  obvious.  Mexico  knew  that  we 
had  heavy  tlaims  gainst  her  which  she  wa*  littlu  ablo  to 
pay.  Debtors  without  means  are  iiBUnlly  shy  of  their  cre- 
ditors. Shtt  could  not  but  see  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
escaping  our  demands  against  her,  provided  a  conflict  ehould 
ensue  between  us  and  England  in  reference  to  Oregoo.  She 
could  not  but  see  more — tliat  it  might  i^saiblyaft'oi-d  hur  aa 
opportunity  of  recovering  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Texaa 
by  an  alliunce  with  England,  and  availing  herself  of  the  aid 
of  British  strength  and  resources  in  waging  a  war  against  ua. 
At  all  events,  she  would  look  with  confidence  to  her  being 
protected  a.'<  an  ally  of  England  in  the  treaty  by  which  tli8 
war  should  bo  terminated.  "Whatever  objection  may  bu 
mode  to  England,  she  never  deserted  an  ally  in  war.  It 
Bcoraed  to  me,  under  tlieue  circumstances,  that  it  was  agreat 
error  to  suppose  that  the  differences  with  Mexico  could  be 
adjusted  while  those  with  England  were  pending.     Our  true 
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all  the  causes  of  difference  between  the  two  countries  would, 
ere  this,  have  been  settled  by  a  treaty  satisfactory  to  both. 

An  opposite  course  was,  however,  unfortunately  taken ; 
both  negotiations  were  pushed  at  the  same  time, — and  that 
with  Mexico,  with  as  much  zeal,  and  as  strong  a  pressure,  as 
that  with  England.  The  then  President  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  (Herrera)  was  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and 
anxiously  disposed,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  others,  to  set- 
tle the  differences  with  us.  Acting  under  these  feelings,  he 
acceded  to  the  proposition  to  receive  a  Commissioner,  with- 
out duly  reflecting,  as  the  events  proved,  on  these  great  im- 
pediments in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans  against  treating 
with  us.  The  result  was  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Paredes  took  advantage  of  the  error,  and  hurled  Herrera 
from  power  ;  and  the  e^ect  of  this  premature  attempt  at 
opening  negotiation,  was  to  overthrow  a  friend  and  place  an 
enemy  in  power,  deeply  committed  against  settling  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries,  and  thereby — as  ought 
to  have  been  foreseen — greatly  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
any  future  settlement  of  the  questions.  What  followed 
from  this  unfortunate  step,  until  it  ended  in  war  between 
the  two  countries,  has  been  so  clearly  traced  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  my  touching 
upon  it. 

The  overlooking  of  the  intimate  connection  of  these  two 
questions  was  not  only  the  first  link  in  that  series  of  causes 
which  finally  terminated  in  this  war,  but  it  came  near  pre- 
venting the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  Had  the 
action  of  Congress,  which  finally  led  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  question,  been  delayed  until  it  was  known  that  skir- 
mishes had  taken  place  between  our  forces  and  the  Mexicans 
on  the  Rio  Grande  (but  a  short  period),  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Oregon  question  would  not  have  been 
closed.  I  speak  upon  high  authority — the  escape  was  a  nar- 
row one.     Fortunately,  the  British  Government   promptly 
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acted  upon  the  Dotic«,  and  tunilurud  a  prupoeitioa  (o  ( 
Miniater  on  whicli  the  settlomont  was  tiaally  madt',  wbiich 
he  received  and  furwarded  to  our  Government  but  a  few  days 
before  news  was  received  iu  Euglaud  of  the  skirnmhes  od  tha 
Kio  Grande.  But  while  they  furtuuately  occurred  too  lata 
to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  they  anfotw 
tunately  occuiTod  too  soon  to  preserve  peace  with  Mexico. 
But  if  the  policy  which  the  administration  first  adopted, 
after  annexation,  had  been  pursueil, — to  occupy  the  frontier 
of  Texas  with  our  military  forces  to  the  extent  of  oouotry 
which  she  held  at  the  time  of  annexation,  and  no  further, 
— there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question,  the  peace  of  the  two  couDtries  would 
have  been  preBurved. 

It  is  true  Mexico  claimed  the  whole  of  Texas  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  she  recognized  the  difference,  and  showed 
a  disposition  to  act  upon  it,  between  the  country  known  as 
Texas  proper  and  tho  country  between  it  and  the  Del  Norte. 
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ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  resolutions,  which  authorized  the  Government  to  settle 
the  boundary.  There  are  but  two  modes  of  settling  a  dis- 
puted boundary— one  by  the  joint  consent  of  both  parties, 
that  is,  by  treaty,  of  which  the  President  and  the  Senate  are 
the  organs ;  the  other,  by  the  determination  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties for  itself,  after  failing  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  other, 
and  that,  under  our  Government,  can  only  be  done  by  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  when  we  speak  of  our  Government,  it  is 
understood  to  mean  Congress  and  the  Executive,  acting 
jointly — the  one  by  passing  an  act  or  resolution,  and  the 
other  by  its  approval.  And  in  Congress,  taken  in  this 
sense,  all  discretionary  power  under  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment is  invested.  It  is  only  by  this  power  that  a  disputed 
boundary  can  be  determined  by  the  Government  for  itself, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party.  The  President 
had  no  more  right  to  determine  on  his  own  will  what  the 
boundary  was,  than  I,  or  any  other  Senator.  Such,  indeed, 
appeared  to  be  the  conviction  of  the  President  himself  It 
is  only  on  such  a  supposition  that  we  can  explain  his  course 
in  attempting  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Mexico,  with  a 
view  of  settling  all  diflferences  between  the  two  countries, 
— among  which  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  -was  con- 
sidered a  paramount  question.  Why  negotiate,  if  it  were 
an  unsettled  question  ?  Why  negotiate,  if  the  Rio  del 
Norte — as  it  was  afterwards  assumed — ^was  the  clear  and 
unquestionable  boundary  ?  And  if  not,  upon  what  author- 
ity, after  the  attempt  to  open  negotiation  had  failed,  could 
he  determine  what  was  the  boundary,  viewing  it  as  an 
open  question  ?  Was  it  not  his  plain  duty,  on  such  an  oc- 
currence to  submit  the  question  to  Congress,  which  was  then 
in  session,  and  in  whom  the  right  of  establishing  the  boun- 
dary and  declaring  war  was  clearly  invested  ?  Had  that 
course  been  adopted,  I  greatly  mistake  if  the  sense  of  this 
body  would  not  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  any 
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^tp]j  wliiili  uinilil  have  involved  tlie  two  cooatrieB  in  war. 

Juiii'uil,  1  I'lrl  a  strong  conviction,  that  if  the  Senate  bad 
lii'i'ii  Vl'i  frci'  !■>  decide  on  the  question,  not  one-third  of  the 
liiiily  woTiM  liiivi;  Iwc'ii  foiiud  in  fuvor  of  war.  Ab  it  waa,  a 
larui'  iiiaimilv  felt  themselves  compelled,  as  they  believed,  to 
Villi.'  tor  till'  hill  n'ci if^iziiig  the  existence  of  war,  in  order  to 
r;iis('  tin-  sii]ipli<'S  of  men  and  money  neeessary  to  rescue  the 
jirriiy  iiinhT  ("ii'iiemi  Taylor,  on  the  Del  Norte,  from  the 
d;iiis;<Ts  til  "liiili  it  was  exposal. 

I'liif.  hi  liiLui^  the  niatter  home,  the  Senator  himself  is  in 
no  sTiiiiII  ili"^iri>  resjionsible  for  the  war.  I  intend  no  attack 
'111  him.  I  have  made  none,  and  willmako  none.  The  rela- 
tions hutworii  liirii  and  myself,  pei-soiial  and  political,  have 
Uii>ii  hivii  suili,  that  Belf-respect  and  a  sense  of  propriety 
lorlml  my  ;illii.!iiiir  to  him,  excqit  when  imavoidablo,  and 
tlii'ii  ill  a  nmrti'iniM  uiiiTiinir  ;  aiiil  1  iiuiv  allude  to  his  com'se 
Diily  lirj'.iiis!'  it  is  mri'^^siiry  in  uxjilaiii  nilm',  and  the  motives 
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who  made  the  discreet  and  appropriate  motion  to  separate 
the  recommendations  of  the  message  into  two  parts — and  re- 
fer that  which  related  to  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  which  related 
to  the  raising  of  men  and  supplies,  to  the  Committee  on  Mil- 
itary Affairs,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  The  latter,  it  was 
expected,  would  report  immediate  measures  for  the  support 
of  General  Taylor.  I  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority.  I  saw  in  it  that  which  gave  me 
hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  effect  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
and  which  1  will  hereafter  explain. 

The  House  of  Representatives  acted  with  much  more  pre- 
cipitancy ;  it  passed  a  bill  the  very  day  the  message  was  re- 
ceived, recognizing  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  providing 
means  for  its  prosecution.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
it  passed  the  House,  and  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  adjourned  ;  and  it  was  not  reported  to  it  that  day  ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  next  day  the  Senator,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  as  it  came  from  the  House,  with  both  provisions  in  it ; 
directly  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  made  on  his  own 
motion,  to  refer  the  part  of  the  message  relating  to  the  re- 
cognition of  war  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
To  this,  and  the  fact  that  a  caucus  had  been  held  of  the  par- 
ty which  agreed  to  sustain  the  report,  may  bo  traced  the  pre- 
cipitate (to  use  no  stronger  word)  action  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  war.  It  emphatically  made  the  war. 
Had  the  order  of  the  Senate  been  respected — ^had  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  in  conformity  with  it,  and  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  do,  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  related  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  war,  and  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  confined  his  report  to  raising  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  rescuing  General  Taylor  and  his  army  from 
the  pressing  dangers  which  surrounded  them,  the  possibility  is, 
that  the  war  might  have  been  averted,  and  the  two  countries 
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at  this  diiy  liavu  been  at  pence.  Sir,  I  say  posBibilit/-— be- 
cause, v\x'n  then,  after  the  gkirmiBhes  between  our  forceehad 
(Xiiii  nil,  I  dill  not  despair  of  escaping  war,  if  8u£Scient  finn- 
nusr^  mill  iirinlnice  were  used  on  the  part  of  this  body.  I 
hail  lUi-pIy  ri'Ik'ctod  on  the  subject  in  advance,  and  great  as 
wore  ihi;  diHinilties,  I  still  saw  a  gleam  of  hope. 

'I'lie  iul('l!i;^>nce  of  the  skirmishes  on  the  Rio  Grande 
was  a>tt.i\fil  hoiu  on  Saturday.  I  at  once  saw  the  danger, 
and  tiiriR'd  my  uiind  to  the  subject.  I  anticipated  thot  a 
iiit'ssa^'i,'  wiiuld  Iki  received  on  Monday  from  the  Ezecutire, 
and  f^iiinuil  not  an  incorrect  opinion  as  to  what  would  belts 
(■liiLiiiclcr.  ('asting  my  eyes  over  the  whole,  with  a  view  to 
iivi.idiui;  war,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind, 
what  cuiirse  was  best  tocflFoct  that  object.  Next  morning  I 
fruiiimiiilcatL'ii  ihe  cimdusionB  to  which  I  bad  come  to  two 
<it'  Illy  (■ii!!i'ii;^iKn,w)ni  wore  boaixlin;^  with  me — I  siid  to  them, 
Thi'H'  is  Imt  uuf  wayiif  i>sca|iiii^  war,  but  I  am  not  certain 
vill,  howL'vtT,  [ilace  us  in  tlie  cha 
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Insteady  then,  of  recognizing  war,  I  would  have  taken 
the  very  opposite  groand — ^that  what  had  occurred  was  mere 
hostilities,  and  not  war,  as  the  Congress  of  Mexico  had  not 
authorized  it. 

To  provide  for  the  contingency  of  the  Congress  of  Mexico 
approving  what  had  Ovx;urred,  and  refusing  to  treat  for  the 
settlement  of  our  difficulties,  I  would  have  advised  the 
raising  of  ample  provisional  force,  to  he  collected  at  some 
convenient  and  healthy  point,  where  they  could  be  trained 
during  the  interval,  and  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  such  de- 
cision ;  but  even  in  case  such  decision  should  be  made,  in- 
stead of  advising  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  I  would  have 
advised — as  General  Jackson  recommended — giving  autho- 
rity to  the  Executive  to  make  reprisals  for  seizing  and  hold- 
ing such  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  as  would  afford 
ample  indemnity,— to  be  retained  until  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  settled  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  have  taken  measures  to  repel  the  attacks  made  upon 
our  army  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  to  drive  them  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  borders. 

Had  this  course  been  pursued,  we  should  have  had  all 
the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  two  brilliant  victories  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma,  without  being  involved 
in  the  present  indefinite  and  expensive  war  waged  against 
Mexico.  We  would  also  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
chapter  of  accidents — of  Mexico  disavowing  hostilities,  and 
indemnifying  our  citizens— either  from  a  sense  of  weakness 
or  of  returning  justice  on  her  part,— or  from  the  influence 
of  other  powers,  which  have  an  interest  in  preserving  peace, 
from  their  commercial  or  other  relations  with  her, — and 
thereby  have  saved  a  resort  to  arms  on  our  part.  But,  at 
all  events,  failing  in  that,  we  would  have  avoided,  by  re- 
sorting to  reprisals,  the  enormous  expenses,  the  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money,  and  the  disasters  to  which  the  war  has  ex- 
posed us. 
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I  linvL'  ii'Av  iiu't,  nnJ,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled,  all 
tlic  (■liiirL;es  iiiml''  by  the  Senator  from  MiBHouri,  except  those 
n-liUiii^^  til  (!if  Miswniri  compromise,  and  the  abolition  quee- 
li.iTi  <■!'  tliat  i"'tinl,  fi)r  which  I  am  in  no  ways  responsible. 
!  was  n.il  tlnii  iTi  CongreBd.  I  filled  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  W'-.iT  lit  that  time,  and  had  no  agency  or  control  over  it. 
I  lis  rliaiL^'is  iiiv  iis  light  as  air — old  and  stale,  without  even 
]il)Uisil>ility,  atid  1  have  not  the  slightest  fuar  of  their  haTing 
any  wuii^lif,  fitlicr  here  or  in  the  community. 


REMARKS 

Mailf  at  tin;  Mi'etiiig  of  the  Citizens  of  Charleston, 
TiR-^djiy  cv.-iiiiig,  :Mar(.-h  nth,  1847. 
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doubt,  the  grave,  and,  to  us,  vital  question  is  presented  for 
consideration :  Have  they  the  power  to  carry  this  determina- 
tion into  effect  ? 

It  will  be  proper  to  premise,  before  I  undertake  to  an- 
swer this  question,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  place  before 
you  the  danger  with  which  we  are  threatened  from  this  de- 
termination, plainly  and  fully,  without  exaggeration  or  ex- 
tenuation,— and  also  the  advantages  we  have  for  repelling 
it, — Cleaving  it  to  you  to  determine  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

I  now  return  to  the  question,  and  answer, — Yes,  they 
have  the  power,  as  far  as  mere  numbers  can  give  it.  They 
will  have  a  majority  in  the  next  Congress  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  The  admission  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin  will  give  them  two  additional  States,  and  a 
majority  of  four  in  the  Senate,  which  heretofore  has  been 
our  shield  against  this  and  other  dangers  of  the  kind.  We 
are  already  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Electoral  College ;  so  that,  with  the  loss  of  the 
Senate,  we  shall  be  in  a  minority  in  every  department  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  ever  must  continue  so  if  the 
non-slaveholding  States  should  carry  into  effect  their  scheme 
of  appropriating  to  their  exclusive  use  all  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  But,  fortunately,  under  our  system  of 
government,  mere  numbers  are  not  the  only  element  of 
power.  There  are  others,  which  w^ould  give  us  ample  means 
of  defending  ourselves  against  the  threatened  danger,  if  we 
should  be  true  to  ourselves. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  having  the 
constitution  on  our  side,  clearly  and  unquestionably,  and  in 
its  entire  fabric  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
instrument  stands  opposed  to  their  scheme  of  appropriating 
the  territories  to  themselves.  To  make  good  this  assertion, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you,  that  ours  is  a  federal, 
and  not  a  national  or  consolidated  Government — a  distinc- 
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lion  ossoiitiiil  l<>  ti  correct  understanding  of  the  conetitation, 
and  iiiir  salL'ty.  It  ought  never  to  bo  foi^tten  or  overlooked. 
As  ;i  IVik'ni!  (lovennnent,  the  Stiitea  compoBing  the  TJmon 
aru  its  (.■nrisiiHn'iilH,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  id 
that  ivsiifut,  ;is  the  individmU  citizens  of  a  State  do  to  Ub 
f^nvi'iniiieiit.  As  constitnent  meuibcrs  of  the  Union,  all  the 
tcnilorie.s  iiml  other  proiierty  of  the  Union  belong  to  them 
JIM  jiiiiit  iiwiiiTH  or  partners,  and  not  to  the  Government,  as 
is  ^■r^on^,'ou^ly  s^iiiiiiosed  by  some.  The  Government  is  but 
llif  ai^fiit  iiilnHtfd  with  the  nnmagement ;  and  hence  tho 
cuiistiditTon  ixiu-essly  declares  the  territorj-  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  till'  [Tjiited  States — that  is,  the  States  united,  or  the 
Stiites  vt'  ihi'  I'nion,  wliieh  are  hut  synonymous  expressions. 
And  hi'ncc,  ills  i.  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  appropriate 
the  terrilorii'S  <•(  the  United  States  to  the  use  of  any  por- 
liunof  tho  Stiites,  to  the  exelusinii  of  the  others,  than  it 
[1  iipiirn])riiite  in  the  same  way,  the  furt.'J,  or  other  pnb- 
he   buildiiiffl.   or   tlie  navv,  ur  any  other   proiierty  of  the 
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destitute  of  all  political  rights. '  Such  a  conclusion,  if  it 
could  be  established,  would,  indeed,  place  us  and  our 
peculiar  domestic  institutions,  at  the  mercy  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States ;  but,  fortunately,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, without  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  our  entire 
political  system  and  denying  the  most  incontrovertible  facts 
connected  with  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  do  we  gain  by  having  the 
constitution  ever  so  clearly  on  our  side  when  a  majority  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  stand  prepared  to  deny  it  ? 
Possibly  such  may  be  the  case ;  still  we  cannot  fail  to  gain 
much  by  the  advantage  it  gives  us.  I  speak  from  long 
experience — I  have  never  known  truth,  promptly  advocated 
in  the  spirit  of  truth,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  end.  Already 
there  are  many  highly  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  in 
those  States,  who  agree  with  us  on  this  great  and  vital  point. 
The  eflfects  of  the  discussion  will  not  improbably  greatly  in- 
crease their  number ;  and,  what  is  of  no  little  importance, 
induce  a  still  greater  number  to  hesitate  and  abate  somewhat 
in  their  confidence  in  former  opinions,  and  thereby  prepare 
the  way  to  give  full  effect  to  another  advantage  which  we 
possess.  To  understand  what  it  is,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
explain  what  is  the  motive  and  object  of  this  crusade  on  the 
part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  against  our  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution. 

It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  originate  in  any  hostility  of 
interests.  The  labor  of  our  slaves  does  not  conflict  with  the 
profit  of  their  capitalists  or  the  wages  of  their  operatives  ; 
or  in  any  way  injuriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  those  States, 
either  as  it  relates  to  their  population  or  wealth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  greatly  increases  both.  It  is  its  products,  which 
mainly  stimulate  and  render  their  capital  and  labor  profit- 
able ;  while  our  slaves  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  an  extensive 
and  profitable  market  for  what  they  make.  Annihilate  the 
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products  of  their  labor — strike  from  the  list  the  three  great 
articles  which  are,  most  exclusively,  the  products  of  their  labor, 
—cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
great  shipping,  navigating,  commercial,  and  manufietcturing 
interests  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  ?  What  of  their 
Lowell  and  Waltham,  their  New- York  and  Boston,  and 
other  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  ?  What,  to  enlarge 
the  question,  would  become  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  Union  itself ;  its  shipping  and  tonnage ;  its  immense  rev- 
enue, on  the  disbursements  of  which,  millions  in  those  States, 
directly  or  indirectly,  live  and  prosper  ?  Fortunately,  then,  the 
orusadc  against  our  donoestic  institution  does  not  originate 
in  hostility  of  interests.  If  it  did,  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  threatened  danger,  and  saving  ourselves,  short  of  a  dis- 
rupture  of  the  Union,  would  bo  altogether  hopeless ;  so 
predominant  is  the  regard  for  intei^t  in  those  States,  over 
all  other  considerations. 

Nor  docs  it  originate  in  any  apprehension  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  acquire  an  imdue  preponderance  in  the 
Union,  unless  restricted  to  their  present  limits.  If  even  a 
full  share  of  the  territories  should  fall  to  our  lot,  we  could 
never  hope  to  outweigh,  by  any  increased  number  of  slave- 
holding  States  the  great  preponderance  which  their  popula- 
tion gives  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Electoral  College.  All  we  could 
hope  for  would  be,  to  preserve  an  equality  in  the  Senate,  or, 
at  most,  to  acquire  a  preponderance  in  that  branch  of  the 
Government. 

But,  if  it  originates  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  what  are  the  real  motives  and  objects  of  their  crusade 
against  our  institution  ?  To  answer  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  what  are  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  it,  with  their 
effects  on  their  party  operations,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Presidential  election. 
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^  They  may,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  conaidera- 
tion  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Of  these^  the  abolitionists 
proper — ^the  rabid  fanatics,  who  regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and 
thus  regarding  it,  deem  it  their  highest  duty  to  destroy  it, 
even  should  it  involve  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  and 
the  Union — constitute  one  class.  It  is  a  small  one,  not 
probably  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
States.  They  voted,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  about  15,000, 
or  at  most  20,000  votes  in  the  last  test  of  their  strength  in 
the  State  of  New- York,  out  of  about  400,000  votes,  which 
would  give  about  five  per  cent.  Their  strength  in  that  State, 
I  would  suppose,  was  fiilly  equal  to  their  average  strength  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  generally.  Another  class  consists 
of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  constituting 
at  least  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  and  who,  while  they  re- 
gard slavery  as  an  evil,  and  as  such  are  disposed  to  aid  in 
restricting  and  extirpating  it,  when  it  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  constitution,  and  without  endangering  the 
peace  or  prosperity  of  the  country,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin, 
to  be  put  down  by  all  and  every  means. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a  small  class  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  who  view  slavery  as  we 
do,  more  as  an  institution,  and  the  only  one,  by  which  two 
races,  so  dissimilar  as  those  inhabiting  the  slaveholding 
States,  can  live  together  nearly  in  equal  numbers,  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  that  its  abolition  would  end  in  the  extir- 
pation of  one  or  the  other  race.  If  they  regard  it  as  an  evil, 
it  is  in  the  abstract ;  just  as  government  with  all  its  toils, 
punishment  with  all  its  inflictions,  and  thousands  ^f  other 
things  are  evils,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract ;  but  far  other- 
wise, when  viewed  in  the  concrete,  because  they  prevent  a 
greater  amount  of  evil  than  they  inflict,  as  is  the  case  with 
slavery  as  it  exists  with  us. 

The  remaining  class  is  much  larger,  but  still  relatively  a 
small  one  ;  less,  perhaps,  than  twenty  per  <;ent.  of  the  whole, 
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leading  object  being  to  carry  the  electio 
Presidential,  and  thereby  receive  the  honor 
incident  to  power,  both  in  the  Federal  a 

y  ments. 

15  Such  are  the  views  jind  feelings  of  the 

the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  i 
with  us.  It  is  manifest,  on  a  survey  of  t] 
first  class — that  is,  the  abolition  party  pro 
which  has  given  the  impulse  that  has  pi 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institution. 

^  that  has  any  decidedly  hostile  feelings  in  re 

f*  which,  in  opposing  it,  is  actuated  by  any  g 

strict  or  destroy  it. 

But  it  may  b^  asked  how  can  so  smi 
large  majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-s 
to  come  to  the  determination  they  have,  i 
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their  inflaence  waB  soon  felt  in  the  elections ;  and,  in  conse* 
qaence,  to  gain  them  soon  became  the  object  of  party  court- 
ship :  first  by  the  Whigs  ;  but  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
more  eagerly  by  the  Democrats,  a,s  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  They  are  now  openly  courted  by  both ;  each  striving 
by  their  zeal  to  win  their  favor  by  expressing  their  earnest 
desire  to  exclude  what  they  call  slavery  firom  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired.  No 
doubt  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  apprehension  of  large  ac- 
quisition of  territory  to  the  slaveholding  States,  have  done 
much  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  but  of  itself  it  would 
have  been  feeble.  The  main  cause  or  motive,  then,  of  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institutions,  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  all-absorbing  interest  which  both  parties  take,  in  carrying 
the  elections,  especially  the  Presidential  Indeed,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  at 
all  times  great,  is  now  swelled  probably  to  the  rate  of  seventy 
million  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  influence  of  its 
patronage  gives  it  great  sway,  not  only  over  its  own,  but 
over  the  State  elections, — ^which  gives  in  addition  a  control 
over  a  vast  amoimt  of  patronage, — and  the  control  of  the 
Federal  patronage,  with  all  its  emoluments  and  honors, 
centres  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, — ^it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  that  both  parties  should  take  such  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Presidential  election  ;  acting,  as  both  do,  on 
the  principle  of  turning  opponents  out  of  office,  and  bestow- 
ing the  honors  and  emoluments  of  Government  on  their  fol- 
lowers, as  the  reward  of  partizan  services.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  that  a  course  of 
policy,  so  well  calculated  to  conciliate  a  party  like  the  abo- 
litionists, as  that  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories, 
should  be  eagerly  embraced  by  both  parties  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States;  when  by  securing  their  support,  each  calculates 
on  winning  the  rich  and  glittering  prize  of  the  Presidency. 
In  this  is  to  be  found  the  motive  and  object  of  the  present 
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US  with  promptitude  and  unanimity.  The 
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if  we  should  look  on  with  apparent  indii 
enlist  in  their  favor  the  large  portion  of  the 
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rescue.  The  necessary  effect  would  be,  that  the  party  leaders 
and  their  followers,  who  expect  to  secure  the  Presidential 
election,  by  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  seeing  their  hopes 
blasted  by  the  loss  of  our  votes,  would  drop  their  courtship, 
and  leave  the  party,  reduced  to  insignificance,  with  scorn. 
The  end  would  be,  should  we  act  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  rally  of  a  new  party  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
more  powerful  than  either  of  the  old,  who,  on  this  great 
question,  would  be  faithful  to  all  of  the  compromises  and 
obligations  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  by  uniting  with  us, 
would  put  a  final  stop  to  the  further  agitation  of  this  dan- 
gerous question.  Such  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  meet- 
ing, with  promptitude  and  unanimity,  the  determination  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate  all  the  territories 
to  their  own  use.  That  it  has  not  yet  been  so  met  is  certain; 
and  the  next  question  is — Why  has  it  not  been,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  indifference  in  reference  to  a 
danger  so  menacing,  if  not  promptly  and  unitedly  met  on 
our  part  ? 

In  answering  this  important  question,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  attribute  this  want  of  promp- 
titude and  unanimity  to  any  division  of  sentiment,  or  real 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  or  th^ir  delegates  in  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  there  is  not  one  of  their  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  has  given  any  certain  indication  of 
either.  On  the  trying  questions  connected  with  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  the  votes  of  the  members  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  at  the  last  and  present  sessions,  were  unanimous. — 
To  explain  what  is  really  the  cause,  I  must  again  recur  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  ;  the  absorbing  interest  felt 
in  the  elections, — especially  the  Presidential, — and  the  con- 
trolling influence  which  party  leaders  and  their  followers  ex- 
ercise over  them.  The  great  struggle  between  the  parties  is, 
which  shall  succeed  in  electing  its  candidate  ;  in  consequence 
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I  have  now  met,  and,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled,  aU 
the  charges  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  except  those 
relating  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  abolition  ques- 
tion of  that  period,  for  which  I  am  in  no  ways  responsible. 
I  was  not  then  in  Congress.  I  filled  the  oflSce  of  Secretary 
of  War  at  that  time,  and  had  no  agency  or  control  over  it. 
His  charges  are  as  light  as  air — old  and  stale,  without  even 
plausibility,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  having 
any  weight,  either  here  or  in  the  community. 


KEMARKS 


Made  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Charleston, 
Tuesday  evening,  March  9th,  1847. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  la  complying  with  the  request  of 
your  committee  to  address  you  on  the  general  state  of  our 
affairs,  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Grovemment,  I  shall 
restrict  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of  our  peculiar  domestic 
institution,  not  only  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
to  us,  but  also  because  I  have  fully  expressed  my  views,  in 
my  place  in  the  Senate,  on  the  only  other  important  subject 
— the  Mexican  war. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  address  of  your  committee,  and  the 
resolutions  accompanying  it.  The  facts  stated  are  unques- 
tionable, and  the  conclusions  irresistible. 

Indeed,  after  all  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  it  would  be  almost  idiotic  to  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  have 
come  to  a  fixed  determination  to  appropriate  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  now  possessed,  or  hereafter  to 
be  acquired,  to  themselves,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
siaveholding   States.     Assuming,  then,  that  to  be   beyond 
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for  the  party  press  to  observe  a  profound  silence  on  this  great 
and  vital  question,  or  if  they  speak  at  all,  so  to  speak  as  to  give 
a  false  direction  to  public  opinion.  Acting  in  conformity  to 
this  policy,  of  the  two  leading  organs  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, one  never  alludes  to  the  question ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
its  remarks  are  concerned,  no  one  could  suppose  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  least  agitation  or  feeling  in  any  portion  of 
the  Union.  The  other  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  when  it 
cannot  well  avoid  doing  so,  but  only  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  those  who  assail  us,  by  confounding  them  with  our  defend- 
ers as  agitators,  and  holding  both  up  equally  to  the  public 
censure.  It  is  calculated  by  pursuing  this  course,  that  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  wiU  be  kept  quiet,  and  in 
a  state  of  indifference,  until  another  and  still  more  powerful 
instrument  can  be  brought  into  play,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  slaveholders  and  abolitionists  will  be  coerced  to  join  in 
nominating  and  supporting  the  same  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. I  allude  to  what  is  called  a  National  Convention, 
or  Caucus,  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Already  the  machinery  has  been  put  in 
motion,  in  order  to  coerce  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of 
the  slaveholding  States ;  and  no  doubt,  will,  in  due  season, 
be  put  in  motion  to  effect  the  same  object  in  all  of  them. 
Should  it  succeed — should  the  party  machinery  for  President- 
making  prove  strong  enough  to  force  the  slaveholding  States 
to  join  in  a  convention  to  nominate  and  support  a  candidate 
who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists,  they  will  have  com- 
mitted the  most  suicidal  act  that  a  people  ever  perpetrated.  I 
say  acceptable  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  non-slaveholding  States 
will  outnumber  in  convention  the  slaveholding,  and  that  no 
one  who  is  not  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists  can  receive 
their  votes  ; — and  of  course,  the  votes  of  the  States  where 
they  hold  the  balance ;  and  that  no  other  will  be  nominated, 
or,  if  nominated,  be  elected.  And  yet,  there  are  not  a  few  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  men  of  standing  and  influence,  so 
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tion  essential  to  a  correct  xinderstandiDg  of  the  constitution, 
and  our  safety.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
As  a  federal  Government,  the  States  composing  the  Union 
are  its  constituents,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  in 
that  respect,  as  the  individual  citizens  of  a  State  do  to  its 
government.  As  constituent  members  of  the  Union,  all  the 
territories  and  other  property  of  the  Union  belong  to  them 
as  joint  owners  or  partners,  and  not  to  the  Government,  as 
is  erroneously  supposed  by  some.  The  Government  is  but 
the  agent  intrusted  with  the  management ;  and  hence  the 
constitution  expressly  declares  the  territory  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States — that  is,  the  States  united,  or  the 
States  of  the  Union,  which  are  but  synonymous  expressions. 
And  hence,  also,  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  appropriate 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  than  it 
has  to  appropriate  in  the  same  way,  the  forts,  or  other  pub- 
Uc  bmldings,  or  the  navy,  or  any  other  property  of  the 
United  States.  That  it  has  such  a  right,  no  one  would 
venture  to  assert ;  and  yet  the  one  is  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  with  the  other,  by  the  constitution. 

It  was  on  this  solid  foimdation  that  I  placed  the  right 
of  the  slaveholding  States  to  a  full  and  equal  participation 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  the 
determination  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate 
them  exclusively  to  themselves.  It  was  my  intention  to 
urge  them  to  a  vote,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  pressure  of  business  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  session.  It  was  felt  by  those  opposed  to  us,  that 
if  the  foundation  on  which  I  placed  my  resolutions  be  ad- 
mitted, the  conclusion  could  not  be  successfully  assaQed : 
and  hence  the  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assail  the 
foundation  itself,  by  contending  that  ours  is  a  national  or 
consolidated  Government,  in  which  the  States  would  stand 
to  the  Union,  as  the  counties  do  to  the  States,  and  be  equaUy 
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destitute  of  all  political  rights. '  Such  a  conclusion,  if  it 
could  be  established,  would,  indeed,  place  us  and  our 
peculiar  domestic  institutions,  at  the  mercy  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States ;  but,  fortunately,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, without  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  our  entire 
political  system  and  denying  the  most  incontrovertible  facts 
connected  with  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  do  we  gain  by  having  the 
constitution  ever  so  clearly  on  our  side  when  a  majority  in 
the  non-slaveholding   States   stand  prepared  to  deny  it  ? 
Possibly  such  may  be  the  case ;  still  we  cannot  fail  to  gain 
much  by  the  advantage  it  gives  us.     I  speak  from  long 
experience — I  have  never  known  truth,  promptly  advocated 
in  the  spirit  of  truth,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  end.     Already 
there  are  many  highly  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  in 
those  States,  who  agree  with  us  on  this  great  and  vital  point. 
The  eflfects  of  the  discussion  will  not  improbably  greatly  in- 
crease their  number ;  and,  what  is  of  no  little  importance, 
induce  a  still  greater  number  to  hesitate  and  abate  somewhat 
in  their  confidence  in  former  opinions,  and  thereby  prepare 
ihe  way  to  give  full  effect  to  another  advantage  which  we 
jpossess.     To  understand  what  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
-^explain  what  is  the  motive  and  object  of  this  crusade  on  the 
3)art  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  against  our  peculiar  do- 
zsnestic  institution. 

It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  originate  in  any  hostility  of 

interests.     The  labor  of  our  slaves  does  not  conflict  with  the 

^irofit  of  their  capitalists  or  the  wages  of  their  operatives ; 

It  in  any  way  injuriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  those  States, 

ither  as  it  relates  to  their  population  or  wealth.     On  the 

ontrary,  it  greatly  increases  both.     It  is  its  products,  which 

lainly  stimulate  and  render  their  capital  and  labor  profit- 

ble ;  while  our  slaves  furnish,  at  the  siime  time,  an  extensive 

id  profitable  market  for  what  they  make.     Annihilate  the 
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products  of  their  labor — strike  from  the  list  the  three  great 
articles  which  are,  most  exclusively,  the  products  of  their  labor, 
— cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
great  shipping,  navigating,  commercial,  and  manufectoiing 
interests  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  ?  What  of  their 
Lowell  and  Waltham,  their  New- York  and  Boston,  and 
other  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  ?  What,  to  enlarge 
the  question,  would  become  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  Unicm  itsdf ;  its  shipping  and  tonnage ;  its  immense  rev- 
enue, on  the  disbursements  of  which,  millions  in  those  States, 
directly  or  indirectly,  live  and  prosper  ?  Fortunately,  then,  the 
orusade  against  our  domestic  institution  does  not  originate 
in  hostility  of  interests.  If  it  did,  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  threatened  danger,  and  saving  ourselves,  short  of  a  dis- 
rupture  of  the  Union,  would  be  altogether  hopeless ;  so 
predominant  is  the  regard  for  inteiest  in  those  States,  over 
all  other  considerations. 

Nor  does  it  originate  in  any  apprehension  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  acquire  an  undue  preponderance  in  the 
Union,  unless  restricted  to  their  present  limits.  If  even  a 
full  share  of  the  territories  should  fall  to  our  lot,  we  could 
never  hope  to  outweigh,  by  any  increased  number  of  slave- 
holding  States  the  great  preponderance  which  their  popula- 
tion gives  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Electoral  College.  All  we  could 
hope  for  would  be,  to  preserve  an  equality  in  the  Senate,  or, 
at  most,  to  acquire  a  preponderance  in  that  branch  of  the 
Government. 

But,  if  it  originates  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  what  are  the  real  motives  and  objects  of  their  crusade 
against  our  institution  ?  To  answer  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  what  are  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people  ot 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  it,  with  thei' 
effects  on  their  party  operations,  especially  in  relation  to  tb 
Presidential  election. 
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They  may,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion ho  divided  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  abolitionists 
proper — ^the  rabid  fanatics,  who  regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and 
thus  regarding  it,  deem  it  their  highest  duty  to  destroy  it, 
even  should  it  involve  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  and 
the  Union— constitute  one  class.  It  is  a  small  one,  not 
probably  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
States.  They  voted,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  about  15,000, 
or  at  most  20,000  votes  in  the  last  test  of  their  strength  in 
the  State  of  New- York,  out  of  about  400,000  votes,  which 
would  give  about  five  per  cent.  Their  strength  in  that  State, 
I  would  suppose,  was  fully  equal  to  their  average  strength  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  generally.  Another  class  consists 
of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  constituting 
at  least  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  and  who,  while  they  re- 
gard slavery  as  an  evil,  and  as  such  are  disposed  to  aid  in 
restricting  and  extirpating  it,  when  it  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  constitution,  and  without  endangering  the 
peace  or  prosperity  of  the  country,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin, 
to  be  put  down  by  all  and  every  means. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a  small  class  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  who  view  slavery  as  we 
do,  more  as  an  institution,  and  the  only  one,  by  which  two 
races,  so  dissimilar  as  those  inhabiting  the  slaveholding 
States,  can  live  together  nearly  in  equal  numbers,  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  that  its  abolition  would  end  in  the  extir- 
pation of  one  or  the  other  race.  If  they  regard  it  as  an  evil, 
it  is  in  the  abstract ;  just  as  government  with  all  its  toils, 
punishment  with  all  its  inflictions,  and  thousands  of  other 
things  are  evils,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract ;  but  far  other- 
wise, when  viewed  in  the  concrete,  because  they  prevent  a 
greater  amount  of  evil  than  they  inflict,  as  is  the  case  with 
slavery  as  it  exists  with  us. 

The  remaining  class  is  much  larger,  but  still  relatively  a 
vmall  one  ;  less,  perhaps,  than  twenty  per  eent.  of  the  whole, 
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but  possessing  great  activity  and  political  influence  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers.  It  consists  of  the  political  leaders 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  their  partizans  and  followers, 
They,  for  the  most  part,  are  perfectly  indiflferent  about  aboli- 
tion, and  are  ready  to  take  either  side,  for  or  against,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  political  chances ;  their  great  and 
leading  object  being  to  carry  the  elections,  especially  the 
Presidential,  and  thereby  receive  the  honors  and  emoluments 
incident  to  power,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Such  are  the  views  jmd  feelings  of  the  several  classes  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  slavery,  as  it  exists 
with  us.  It  is  manifest,  on  a  survey  of  the  whole,  that  the 
first  class — that  is,  the  aboUtion  party  proper — ^is  the  centre 
which  has  given  the  impulse  that  has  put  in  motion  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institution.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  has  any  decidedly  hostile  feelings  in  reference  to  it,  and 
which,  in  opposing  it,  is  actuated  by  any  strong  desire  to  re- 
strict or  destroy  it. 

But  it  may  b^  asked  how  can  so  small  a  class  rally  a 
large  majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
to  come  to  the  determination  they  have,  in  reference  to  our 
domestic  institution  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  one  step  further  and  explain  the  habitual  state  of 
parties  in  those,  and,  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

There  are  few  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  or  three,  in  which  the  parties  are  not  so 
nicely  balanced,  as  to  make  the  result  of  elections,  both 
State  and  Federal,  so  doubtful  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a  small  party,  firmly  linked  together,  to  turn  the  electicms, 
by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  party  which 
may  most  favor  its  views.  Such  is  the  abolition  party.  They 
have,  from  the  first,  made  their  views  paramount  to  the 
party  struggles  of  the  day,  and  thrown  their  weight  where 
their  views  could  be  best  promoted.     By  pursuing  this  course. 
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inflaence  wan  soon  felt  in  the  elections ;  and,  in  conse- 
qnence,  to  gain  them  soon  became  the  object  of  party  court- 
ship :  first  by  the  Whigs  ;  but  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
more  eagerly  by  the  Democrats,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  They  are  now  openly  courted  by  both ;  each  striving 
by  their  zeal  to  win  their  favor  by  expressing  their  earnest 
desire  to  exclude  what  they  call  slavery  firom  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired.  No 
doubt  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  apprehension  of  large  ac- 
quisition of  territory  to  the  slaveholding  States,  have  done 
much  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  but  of  itself  it  would 
have  been  feeble.  The  main  cause  or  motive,  then,  of  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institutions,  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  all-absorbiDg  interest  which  both  parties  take,  in  carrying 
the  elections,  especially  the  Presidential  Indeed,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government,  at 
all  times  great,  is  now  swelled  probably  to  the  rate  of  seventy 
million  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  influence  of  its 
patronage  gives  it  great  sway,  not  only  over  its  own,  but 
over  the  State  elections, — ^which  gives  in  addition  a  control 
over  a  vast  amount  of  patronage, — and  the  control  of  the 
Federal  patronage,  with  all  its  emoluments  and  honors, 
centres  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, — ^it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  that  both  parties  should  take  such  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Presidential  election  ;  acting,  as  both  do,  on 
the  principle  of  turning  opponents  out  of  office,  and  bestow- 
ing the  honors  and  emoluments  of  Government  on  their  fol- 
lowers, as  the  reward  of  partizan  services.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  that  a  course  of 
policy,  so  well  calculated  to  conciliate  a  party  like  the  abo- 
litionists, as  that  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories, 
should  be  eagerly  embraced  by  both  parties  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States;  when  by  securing  their  support,  each  calculates 
on  winning  the  rich  and  glittering  prize  of  the  Presidency. 
In  this  is  to  be  found  the  motive  and  object  of  the  present 
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crusade  against  our  domestic  institution,  on  the  part  of  poli- 
tical leaders  and  their  partizans  in  those  Statea 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  lean 
dangerous^  because  it  originates  mainly  in  mere  party  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  elections.  It  will  be  on  that 
account  but  the  more  so,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  met  by 
us  with  promptitude  and  unanimity.  The  absorbing,  oyer- 
riding  interest,  felt  by  both  parties  to  carry  the  electionSi — 
especially  the  Presidential, — would  give  such  an  impulse  to 
their  effort  to  conciliate  the  abolitionists,  at  our  expense, 
if  we  should  look  on  with  apparent  indifference,  as  would 
enlist  in  their  favor  the  large  portion  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  estimated  at  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  which  are,  as 
yet,  well  affected  towards  us,  and  utterly  dishearten  the  small 
but  intelligent  class,,  which,  as  yet,  is  perfectly  sound.  The 
former  would  conclude,  in  that  case,  that  we  ourselves  were 
ready  to  yield  and  surrender  our  domestic  institution,  as  in- 
defensible ;  and  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  might  carry 
their  determination  into  full  effect,  without  hazard  to  the 
constitution  or  the  Union,  or  even  disturbing  the  harmony 
and  peace  of  the  country.  Indeed,  such  has  already  been 
our  apparent  indifference,  that  these  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed, even  on  the  floor  of  Congressw  But,  if  we  should 
act  as  we  ought — if  we,  by  our  promptitude,  energy,  and 
unanimity,  prove  that  we  stand  ready  to  defend  our  rights^ 
and  to  maintain  our  perfect  equality,  as  members  of  the 
Union,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may;  and  that  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  courting  abolition  votes, 
by  either  party,  would  be  to  lose  ours,  a  very  different  result 
would  certainly  follow.  That  large  portion  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  who,  although  they  consider  slavery  as  an 
evil,  are  not  disposed  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  much 
less  to  endanger  its  overthrow,  and  with  it  the  Union  itself 
w^ould  take  sides  with  us  against  our  assailants ;  while  the 
sound  portion,  who  are  already  with  us,  would  rally  to  the 
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lescne.  The  necessary  effect  would  be,  that  the  party  leaders 
and  their  followers,  who  expect  to  secure  the  Presidential 
election,  by  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  seeing  their  hopes 
blasted  by  the  loss  of  our  votes,  would  drop  their  courtship, 
and  leave  the  party,  reduced  to  insignificance,  with  scorn. 
The  end  would  be,  should  we  act  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  rally  of  a  new  party  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
more  powerfid  than  either  of  the  old,  who,  on  this  great 
question,  would  be  faithful  to  all  of  the  compromises  and 
obligations  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  by  uniting  with  us, 
would  put  a  final  stop  to  the  further  agitation  of  this  dan- 
gerous question.  Such  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  meet- 
ing, with  promptitude  and  unanimity,  the  determination  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate  all  the  territories 
to  their  own  use.  That  it  has  not  yet  been  so  met  is  certain; 
and  the  next  question  is — Why  has  it  not  been,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  indifference  in  reference  to  a 
danger  so  menacing,  if  not  promptly  and  unitedly  met  on 
our  part  ? 

In  answering  this  important  question,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  attribute  this  want  of  promp- 
titude and  unanimity  to  any  division  of  sentiment,  or  real 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  or  th-^ir  delegates  in  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  as 
fer  as  my  observation  extends,  there  is  not  one  of  their  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  has  given  any  certain  indication  of 
either.  On  the  trying  questions  connected  with  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  the  votes  of  the  members  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  at  the  last  and  present  sessions,  were  unanimous. — 
To  explain  what  is  really  the  cause,  I  must  again  recur  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  ;  the  absorbing  interest  felt 
in  the  elections,— especially  the  Presidential, — and  the  con- 
trolling influence  which  party  leaders  and  their  followers  ex- 
ercise over  them.  The  great  struggle  between  the  parties  is, 
which  shall  succeed  in  electing  its  candidate  ;  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  Presidential  election  has  become  the  paramotmt 
question.  All  others  are  held  subordinate  to  it  by  the  lead- 
ers and  their  followers.  It  depends  on  them  to  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  admitted  into  the  issue  between  the  par- 
ties, in  the  Presidential  contest,  or  whether  it  shall  be  par- 
tially or  entirely  excluded.  Whether  it  shall  be  one  or  the 
other,  is  decided  entirely  in  reference  to  its  favorable  or  im&- 
vorable  bearing  on  the  contest,  without  looking  to  the  higher 
considerations  of  its  effects  on  the  prosperity,  the  institutions, 
or  safety  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  than  the  course  of 
the  parties  in  relation  to  the  question  which  now  claims  your 
attention.  Although  none  can  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  it  is  kept  out  of  the 
issue  between  the  parties,  because  it  is  seen  that  the  Presi- 
dential vote  of  New- York,  and  many  others  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  will,  in  all  probability,  depend  on  the 
votes  of  the  aboUtionists :  and  that  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent  may,  in  like  manner,  depend  on  the  votes  of  those 
States.  And  hence  the  leaders  in  them  are  tolerated  by 
many  of  the  leaders  and  their  followers  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  in  openly  caDvassing  for  the  vote  of  the  abolitionists, 
by  acting  in  unison  with  them,  in  reference  to  a  question,  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  safety  of  their  own  section,  and 
that  of  the  Union  itself  may  depend.  But  while  it  is  seen 
that  the  Presidential  election  may  be  secured  by  courting  the 
abolition  votes,  it  is  at  the  same  time  seen,  that  it  may  be 
lost,  if  the  consequence  should  be  the  loss  of  the  vote  of  the 
slaveholding  States  ;  and  hence  the  leaders  are  forced  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  former  without  losing  the  latter.  The 
game  is  a  difficult  one  ;  but  difficult  as  it  is,  they  do  not 
despair  of  success,  with  the  powerful  instruments  which 
they  have  under  their  control.  They  have,  in  the  first  place, 
that  of  the  party  press,  through  which  a  mighty  influence  is 
exerted  over  public  opinion.     The  line  of  policy  adopted  is 
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for  the  party  press  to  observe  a  profound  silence  on  this  great 
and  vital  question,  or  if  they  speak  at  all,  so  to  speak  as  to  give 
a  feise  direction  to  public  opinion.  Acting  in  conformity  to 
this  policy,  of  the  two  leading  organs  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, one  never  alludes  to  the  question ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
its  remarks  are  concerned,  no  one  could  suppose  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  least  agitation  or  feeling  in  any  portion  of 
the  Union.  The  other  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  when  it 
cannot  well  avoid  doing  so,  but  only  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  those  who  assail  us,  by  confounding  them  with  our  defend- 
ers as  agitators,  and  holding  both  up  equally  to  the  public 
censure.  It  is  calculated  by  pursuing  this  course,  that  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  will  be  kept  quiet,  and  in 
a  state  of  indiflTerence,  until  another  and  still  more  powerful 
instrument  can  be  brought  into  play,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  slaveholders  and  abolitionists  will  be  coerced  to  join  in 
nominating  and  supporting  the  same  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. I  allude  to  what  is  called  a  National  Convention, 
or  Caucus,  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Already  the  machinery  has  been  put  in 
motion,  in  order  to  coerce  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of 
the  slaveholding  States  ;  and  no  doubt,  will,  in  due  season, 
be  put  in  motion  to  effect  the  same  object  in  all  of  them. 
Should  it  succeed — should  the  party  machinery  for  President- 
making  prove  strong  enough  to  force  the  slaveholding  States 
to  join  in  a  convention  to  nominate  and  support  a  candidate 
who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists,  they  will  have  com- 
mitted the  most  suicidal  act  that  a  people  ever  perpetrated.  I 
say  acceptable  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  non-slaveholding  States 
will  outnumber  in  convention  the  slaveholding,  and  that  no 
one  who  is  not  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists  can  receive 
their  votes  ; — ^and  of  course,  the  votes  of  the  States  where 
they  hold  the  balance ;  and  that  no  other  will  be  nominated, 
or,  if  nominated,  be  elected.  And  yet,  there  are  not  a  few  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  men  of  standing  and  influence,  so 
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blinded  by  party  feeling,  or  the  prospect  of  personal  gain  or 
advancement  by  the  success  of  their  party,  who  advocate  a 
step  which  must  prove  so  fatal  to  their  portion  of  the  Union 
under  existing  circumstances.  Can  party  folly,  or  rather 
madness,  go  further  ? 

As  to  myself,  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  such,  conven- 
tions, because  they  are  irresponsible  bodies,  not  known  to 
the  constitution ;  and  because  they,  in  effect,  set  aside  the 
constitution  with  its  compromises,  in  reference  to  so  impor- 
tant a  subject  as  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Union.  I  hold  it  far  safer,  and  every  way  preferable,  to  leave 
the  election  where  the  constitution  has  placed  it — ^to  the 
Electoral  College  to  choose;  and  if  that  fails  to  make  a 
choice,  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  voting  by  States,  to 
elect  the  President  from  the  three  candidates  having  the 
highest  votes.  But,  if  I  had  no  objection  to  such  conven- 
tions, under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  would  regard  the  ob- 
jection as  fatal  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  all 
parties  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  stand  united  against 
us  on  the  most  vital  of  all  questions ;  and  when  to  go  into 
one  would  be,  in  effect,  a  surrender  on  our  part.  As  both 
parties  there  have  united  to  divest  us  of  our  just  and  equal 
rights  in  the  public  domain,  it  is  time  that  both  parties  with 
us  should  unite  in  resistance  to  so  great  an  outrage.  Let  us 
show  at  least  as  much  spirit  in  defending  our  rights  and 
honor,  as  they  have  evinced  in  assailing  them.  Let  us,  when 
our  safety  is  concerned,  show  at  least  as  firm  a  determination, 
and  as  much  unanimity,  as  they  do  with  no  other  interest  on 
their  part  but  the  temporary  one  of  succeeding  in  the  Presi- 
dential contest.  Henceforward,  let  all  party  distinction 
among  us  cease,  so  long  as  this  aggression  on  our  rights  and 
honor  shall  continue,  on  the  part  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  the  abolition  party 
who,  as  small  as  they  are,  have  acquired  so  much  influence 
by  the  course  they  have  pursued.     As  they  make  the  de. 
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straction  of  our  domestic  institution  the  paramount  ques- 
tion, 80  let  us  make,  on  our  part,  its  safety  the  paramount 
question ;  let  us  regard  every  man  as  of  our  party,  who  stands 
up  in  its  defence  ;  and  every  one  as  against  us,  who  does  not, 
until  aggression  ceases.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  we 
can  defend  our  rights,  maintain  our  honor,  ensure  our  safety, 
and  command  respect.  The  opposite  course,  which  would 
merge  them  in  the  temporary  and  mercenary  party  struggles 
of  the  day,  would  inevitably  degrade  and  ruin  us. 

If  we  should  prove  true  to  ourselves  and  our  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution,  we  shall  be  great  and  prosperous,  let  what 
will  occur.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe  more  abundant 
in  resources — agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial — 
than  that  possessed  by  us.  We  count  among  our  produc- 
tions the  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco  and  sugar, 
with  the  most  eflScient,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  trained 
body  of  laborers  for  their  cultivation.  In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing abundant  means  for  domestic  exchanges  among  ourselves, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  building  up  flourishing 
commercial  cities,  they  would  furnish  ample  resources  for  rev- 
enue. But  far  be  it  from  us  to  desire  to  be  forced  on  our  own 
resources  for  protection.  Our  object  is  to  preserve  the  Union 
of  these  States,  if  it  can  be  done  consistantly  with  our  rights, 
safety,  and  perfect  equality  with  other  members  of  the 
Union.  On  this  we  have  a  right  to  insist.  Less  we  cannot 
take.  Looking  at  the  same  time  to  our  safety  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  I  regard  it  as  fortunate  that  the 
promptitude  and  unanimity,  on  our  part,  necessary  to  secure 
the  one,  are  equally  so  to  preserve  the  other.  Delay,  inde- 
cision, and  want  of  union  among  ourselves  would  in  all  prob- 
ability, in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  both.  The  danger  is  of  a 
character — whether  we  regard  our  safety  or  the  preservation 
of  the  Union — which  cannot  be  safely  tampered  with.  If 
not  met  promptly  and  decidedly,  the  two  portions  of  the 
Union  will  gradually  become  thoroughly  alienated,  when  no 
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and  resisted,  it  is  for  yoii  and  the  people 
States,  to  determine  what  shall  be  dor 
trying  and  eventful.  In  conclusion,  it  i 
that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  maj 
\  them  to  realize  its  full  extent,  and  give 

the  best  and  most  efficient  course  for  oi 
the  peace  and  preservation  of  the  Union 
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^  Residvedj  That  to  conquer  Mexico,  and 
province  or  to  incorporate  it  in  the  Union,  woi 
the  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  has  bee 
ture  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govemm« 

I  character  and  genius ;  and,  in  the  end,  sub 

L    ''  popular  institutions. 
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Mb.  Calhoun  said :  In  offering,  Senators,  these  resolu- 
tions for  your  consideration,  I  am  governed  by  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  war,  and  by  which  I  have 
been  governed  since  it  was  sanctioned  by  Congress.  In  al- 
luding to  my  opposition  to  the  war,  I  do  not  intend  to  touch 
on  the  reasons  which  governed  me  on  that  occasion  further 
than  is  necessary  to  explain  my  motives  on  the  present. 

I,  then,  opposed  the  war,  not  only  because  it  might  have 
been  easily  avoided ;  not  only  because  the  President  had  no 
authority  to  order  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Mexicans  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops  ;  not  only 
because  I  believed  the  allegations  upon  which  Congress 
sanctioned  the  war  untrue  ;  but  from  high  considerations  of 
policy — ^because  I  believed  it  would  lead  to  many  and  serious 
evils  to  the  country,  and  greatly  endanger  its  free  institu- 
tions. But,  after  the  war  was  declared,  by  authority  of  the 
Government,  I  acquiesced  in  what  I  could  not  prevent,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  arrest  ;  and  I  then  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  limit  my  efforts  to  give  such  direction  to 
the  war  as  would,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  evils  and 
danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  at  the  last  session,  I  suggested  to 
the  Senate  the  policy  of  adopting  a  defensive  line ; — and  for 
the  same  purpose  I  now  offer  these  resolutions.  This,  and 
this  only,  is  the  motive  which  governs  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  moved  by  no  personal  or  party  considerations.  My 
object  is  neither  to  sustain  the  Executive  nor  to  strengthen 
the  opposition  ; — but  simply  to  discharge  an  important  duty 
to  the  country.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  express  my  opinion  on 
all  points  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  which  becomes  an 
independent  Senator,  who  has  nothing  to  ask  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  the  People.  But  when  I  come  to  notice 
those  points  on  which  I  differ  from  the  President,  I  shall  do  it 
with  all  the  decorum  which  is  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Union. 
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bat  possessing  great  activity  and  political  influence  in  pio> 
portion  to  its  numbers.  It  consists  of  the  political  leaden 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  their  partizans  and  foUowers. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  are  perfectly  indifferent  about  aboli- 
tion, and  are  ready  to  take  either  side,  for  or  against,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  political  chances  ;  their  great  and 
leading  object  being  to  carry  the  elections,  especially  the 
Presidential,  and  thereby  receive  the  honors  and  emoluments 
incident  to  power,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Such  are  the  views  jmd  feelings  of  the  several  claaees  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  slavery,  as  it  exists 
with  us.  It  is  manifest,  on  a  survey  of  the  whole,  that  the 
first  class — that  is,  the  abolition  party  proper — ^is  the  centre 
which  has  given  the  impulse  that  has  put  in  motion  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institution.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  has  any  decidedly  hostile  feelings  in  reference  to  it,  and 
which,  in  opposing  it,  is  actuated  by  any  strong  desire  to  re- 
strict or  destroy  it. 

But  it  may  b^  asked  how  can  so  small  a  class  rally  a 
large  majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
to  come  to  the  determination  they  have,  in  reference  to  our 
domestic  institution  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  one  step  further  and  explain  the  habitual  state  of 
parties  in  those,  and,  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

There  are  few  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  or  three,  in  which  the  parties  are  not  so 
nicely  balanced,  as  to  make  the  result  of  elections,  both 
State  and  Federal,  so  doubtful  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a  small  party,  firmly  linked  together,  to  turn  the  elections^ 
by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  party  which 
may  most  favor  its  views.  Such  is  the  abolition  party.  They 
have,  from  the  first,  made  their  views  paramount  to  tha 
party  struggles  of  the  day,  and  thrown  their  weight  where 
their  views  could  be  best  promoted.     By  pursuing  this  coarse,. 
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object  contemplated  by  the  campaign  has  been  effected ;  and 
what  is  worse,  our  difficulties  are  greater  now  than  they  were 
at  the  commencement, — and  the  objects  sought  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  accomplished.  To  what  is  this  complete  failure  to 
be  attributed  ?  Not  to  our  army.  It  has  done  all  that  skill 
and  gallantry  could  accomplish.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  poUcy  pursued.  The  Executive  aimed  at  indemnity 
in  a  wrong  way.  Instead  of  taking  it  into  our  own  hands, 
when  we  had  territory  in  our  possession  ample  to  cover  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he 
sought  it  indirectly  through  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  He  thus 
put  it  out  of  our  own  power,  and  under  the  control  of  Mex- 
ico, to  say  whether  we  should  have  indemnity  or  not,  and 
thereby  enabled  her  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  cam- 
paign by  simply  refusing  to  treat  with  us.  Owing  to  this  mis- 
taken policy,  after  a  most  successful  and  brilliant  campaign,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  not  less,  probably,  than  $40,000,000, 
and  the  sacrifice,  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  of  many  val- 
uable lives,  probably  not  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  glory  which  our  army  has  acquired. 

But,  as  an  apology  for  this,  it  is  insisted  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  defensive  line  would  have  involved  as  great  a 
sacrifice  as  the  campaign  itself.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  have  assigned  many  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing this  opinion.  I  have  examined  them  with  care.  This 
is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  discuss  them, — ^but  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  deference,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  utterly  falla- 
cious ;  and  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  such  is  the  case,  I  wiU 
pluce  the  subject  in  a  single  point  of  view. 

The  line  proposed  by  me,  to  which  I  suppose  their  rea- 
sons were  intended  to  be  applied,  would  be  covered  in  its 
whole  extent — from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
on  the  Kio  Grande — ^by  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  wil- 
derness peopled  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  through  which 
ao  Mexican  force  could  penetrate.     For  its  entire  occupancy 
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crusade  against  our  domestic  institution,  on  the  part  of  poli- 
tical leaders  and  their  partizans  in  those  States. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  lesfi 
dangerous^  because  it  originates  mainly  in  mere  'paxij  cour 
siderations  in  connection  with  elections.  It  will  be  on  that 
account  but  the  more  so,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  met  by 
us  with  promptitude  and  unanimity.  The  absorbing,  over- 
riding interest,  felt  by  both  parties  to  carry  the  electionSi — 
especially  the  Presidential, — would  give  such  an  impulse  to 
their  effort  to  conciliate  the  abolitionists,  at  our  expense, 
if  we  should  look  on  with  apparent  indifference,  as  would 
enlist  in  their  favor  the  large  portion  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  estimated  at  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  which  are,  as 
yet,  well  affected  towards  us,  and  utterly  dishearten  the  small 
but  intelligent  class,,  which,  as  yet,  is  perfectly  sound.  The 
former  would  conclude,  in  that  case,  that  we  ourselves  were 
ready  to  yield  and  surrender  our  don^stic  institution,  as  in- 
defensible ;  and  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  might  carry 
their  determination  into  full  effect,  without  hazard  to  the 
constitution  or  the  Union,  or  even  disturbing  the  harmony 
and  peace  of  the  country.  Indeed,  such  has  already  been 
our  apparent  indifference,  that  these  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed, even  on  the  floor  of  Congress  But,  if  we  should 
act  as  we  ought — if  we,  by  our  promptitude,  energy,  and 
unanimity,  prove  that  we  stand  ready  to  defend  our  rights^ 
and  to  maintain  our  perfect  equality,  as  members  of  the 
Union,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may;  and  that  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  courting  abolition  votes, 
by  either  party,  would  be  to  lose  ours,  a  very  different  result 
would  certainly  follow.  That  large  portion  of  the  non-slave- 
holding States,  who,  although  they  consider  slavery  as  an 
evil,  are  not  disposed  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  much 
less  to  endanger  its  overthrow,  and  with  it  the  Union  itself 
would  take  sides  with  us  against  our  assailants ;  while  the 
sound  portion,  who  are  already  with  us,  would  rally  to  the 
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that  is,  to  compel  Mexico  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  ceding  a  suf- 
ficient part  of  her  territory,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war,  and  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  examined  with  care  the  grounds  on  which  the 
President  renews  his  recommendation,  and  am  again  com- 
pelled to  dissent.  There  are  many  and  powerful  reasons — 
more  so,  even,  than  those  that  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  campaign — to  justify  my  dissent.  The  sacrifice  in 
money  will  be  vastly  greater.  There  is  a  bill  for  ten  addi- 
tional regiments  now  before  the  Senate,  and  another  for 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers  has  been  reported,  authoriz- 
ing, in  all,  the  raising  of  an  additional  force  of  something 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand.  This,  in  addition  to  that 
already  authorized  by  law,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  an  efiec- 
tive  army  in  Mexico,  of  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  will  raise  the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
to  probably  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

To  meet  so  large  an  expenditure  would  involve,  in  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  money  market,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  not  a  little  embarrassment.  Last  year 
money  was  abundant,  and  easily  obtained.  An  unfortunate 
famine  in  Europe  created  a  great  demand  for  our  agricul- 
tural products.  This  turned  the  balance  of  trade  greatly  in 
our  favor,  and  specie  poured  into  the  country  with  a  strong 
and  steady  current.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  passed 
into  the  treasury,  through  the  duties,  which  kept  it  full,  in 
spite  of  the  large  sums  remitted  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  case  is  different  now.  Instead  of  having  a 
tide  flowing  in,  equal  to  the  drain  flowing  out,  the  drain  is 
now  both  ways.  The  exchanges  now  are  against  us, — ^instead 
of  being  in  our  favor, — and  instead  of  specie  flowing  into 
the  country  from  abroad,  it  is  flowing  out.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  price  of  stocks  and  treasury  notes,  instead  of 
being  at  or  above  par,  have  both  fallen  below,  to  a  small 
extent.  The  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  treasury  notes 
VOL.  IV. — 26 
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I  have  now  met,  and,  I  trust,  successMly  repelled,  aU 
the  charges  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  except  those 
relating  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  abolition  ques- 
tion of  that  period,  for  which  I  am  in  no  ways  responsible. 
I  was  not  then  in  Congress.  I  filled  the  oflSce  of  Secretary 
of  War  at  that  time,  and  had  no  agency  or  control  over  it. 
His  charges  are  as  light  as  air — old  and  stale,  without  even 
plausibility,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  having 
any  weight,  either  here  or  in  the  commimity. 


REMARKS 


Made  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Charleston, 
Tuesday  evening,  March  9th,  184Y. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  In  complying  with  the  request  of 
your  committee  to  address  you  on  the  general  state  of  oar 
affairs,  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  I  shall 
restrict  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of  our  peculiar  domestic 
institution,  not  only  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  important 
to  us,  but  also  because  I  have  fully  expressed  my  views,  in 
my  place  in  the  Senate,  on  the  only  other  important  subject 
— the  Mexican  war. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  address  of  your  committee,  and  the 
resolutions  accompanying  it.  The  facts  stated  are  imques- 
tionable,  and  the  conclusions  irresistible. 

Indeed,  after  all  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  it  would  be  almost  idiotic  to  doubt  that  a  lai^ 
majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  have 
come  to  a  fixed  determination  to  appropriate  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  now  possessed,  or  hereafter 
be  acquired,  to  themselves,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  t 
slaveholding   States.     Assuming,  then,  that  to  be   beyon 
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cannot  be  materially  increased,  without  a  ruinous  deprecia- 
tion, and  a  resort  must  be  had,  exclusively,  or  almost  entirely 
so,  to  borrowing.  But  at  the  present  prices  of  stocks,  to 
borrow  so  large  a  sum  as  will  be  necessary,  can  only  be  done 
at  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  interest  on  the  nominal 
amount  of  stock.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man, well  informed  on  this  subject,  he  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, if  forty  millions  are  required,  a  loan  could  not  be  had 
for  more  than  ninety  for  one  hundred,  which  would  be  about 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent. 

These  are  formidable  objections  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  more  so  than  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  campaign.     I  hold  that  the  avowed  object 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is  less  certain  of  be- 
ing realized  now^  than  it  was  then  ;  and  if  it  should  fail  to 
be  realized,  it  will  leave  our  affairs  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  they  are  at  present.     That  object,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  to  obtain  an  honorable  treaty ;   one  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  President,  will  give  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future — that  is,  a  treaty  which  will  give 
us   a   cession   of  territory,  not   only  equal  to  our  present 
demand  for  indemnity,  but  equal  to  the  additional  demand 
— equal  to  the  entire  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  conducting 
the  campaign  ;    and  a  guaranty  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico   for  its  faithful  execution.     Now,  Senators,  I  hold 
that  whether  the  war  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there  is 
not  only  no  certainty  that  this  object  will  be  accomplished^ 
but  almost  a  certainty  that  it  will  not  be.     If  the  war  be 
unsuccessful ;  if  our  arms  should  be  baffled,  as  I  trust  and 
believe  they  will  not  be  ;  if,  from  any  unfortunate  accident, 
such  should  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  will  accomplish  the  object  intended. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  war  should  be  successfuJ,  it  is  almost 
.equally  certain  that,  in  such  case,  the  avowed  object  for  pro- 
zgecuting  the  war  vigorously,  will  not  be  accomplished*     I 
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tion  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  constitation, 
and  our  safety.  It  ought  never  to  he  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
As  a  federal  Government,  the  States  composing  the  Union 
are  its  constituents,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  in 
that  respect,  as  the  individual  citizens  of  a  State  do  to  its 
government.  As  constituent  members  of  the  Union,  all  the 
territories  and  other  property  of  the  Union  belong  to  them 
as  joint  owners  or  partners,  and  not  to  the  Grovenunent,  as 
is  erroneously  supposed  by  some.  The  Grovemment  is  but 
the  agent  intrusted  with  the  management ;  and  hence  the 
constitution  expressly  declares  the  territory  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States — that  is,  the  States  united,  or  the 
States  of  the  Union,  which  are  but  synonymous  expTe88ioD& 
And  hence,  also.  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  appropriate 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  use  of  any  po- 
tion of  the  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  than  it 
has  to  appropriate  in  the  same  way,  the  forts,  or  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  or  the  navy,  or  any  other  property  d  the 
United  States.  That  it  has  such  a  right,  no  one  would 
venture  to  assert ;  and  yet  the  one  is  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  with  the  other,  by  the  constitution. 

It  was  on  this  solid  foundation  that  I  placed  the  right 
of  the  slaveholding  States  to  a  full  and  equal  participation 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  the 
determination  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate 
them  exclusively  to  themselves.  It  was  my  intention  to 
ui^e  them  to  a  vote,  but  I  was  unable  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  pressure  of  business  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  session.  It  was  felt  by  those  opposed  to  us,  that 
if  the  foundation  on  which  I  placed  my  resolutions  be  ad- 
mitted, the  conclusion  could  not  be  successfully  assailed : 
and  hence  the  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assail  the 
foundation  itself,  by  contending  that  ours  is  a  national  or 
consolidated  Government,  in  which  the  States  would  stand 
to  the  Union,  as  the  counties  do  to  the  States,  and  be  equaUy 
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destitute  of  all  political  rights.  *  Such  a  conclusion,  if  it 
ooold  be  established,  would,  indeed,  place  us  and  oui 
peculiar  domestic  institutions,  at  the  mercy  of  the  non- 
slayeholding  States ;  but,  fortunately,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, without  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  our  entire 
political  system  and  denying  the  most  incontrovertible  facts 
coimected  with  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  do  we  gain  by  having  the 
constitution  ever  so  clearly  on  our  side  when  a  majority  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  stand  prepared  to  deny  it  ? 
Possibly  such  may  be  the  case ;  still  we  cannot  fail  to  gain 
much  by  the  advantage  it  gives  us.  I  speak  from  long 
experience — I  have  never  known  truth,  promptly  advocated 
in  the  spirit  of  truth,  fail  to  succeed  in  the  end.  Already 
there  are  many  highly  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  in 
those  States,  who  agree  with  us  on  this  great  and  vital  point. 
The  eflfects  of  the  discussion  will  not  improbably  greatly  in- 
crease their  number ;  and,  what  is  of  no  little  importance, 
induce  a  still  greater  number  to  hesitate  and  abate  somewhat 
in  their  confidence  in  former  opinions,  and  thereby  prepare 
the  way  to  give  full  effect  to  another  advantage  which  we 
possess.  To  understand  what  it  is,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
explain  what  is  the  motive  and  object  of  this  crusade  on  the 
part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  against  our  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution. 

It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  originate  in  any  hostility  of 

nterests.     The  labor  of  our  slaves  does  not  conflict  with  the 

)iofit  of  their  capitalists  or  the  wages  of  their  operatives ; 

tr  in  any  way  injuriously  affect  the  prosperity  of  those  States, 

ither  as  it  relates  to  their  population  or  wealth.     On  the 

ontrary,  it  greatly  increases  both.     It  is  its  products,  which 

lainly  stimulate  and  render  their  capital  and  labor  profit- 

t)le  ;  while  our  slaves  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  an  extensive 

id  profitable  market  for  what  tliey  make.     Annihilate  the 
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products  of  their  labor — strike  from  the  list  the  three  great 
articles  which  are,  most  exclusively,  the  products  of  their  labor^ 
— cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
great  shipping,  navigating,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  ?  What  of  their 
Lowell  and  Waltham,  their  New- York  and  Boston,  and 
other  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  ?  What,  to  enlarge 
the  question,  would  become  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
the  Union  itself ;  its  shipping  and  tonnage ;  its  immense  rev- 
enue, on  the  disbursements  of  which,  millions  in  those  States, 
directly  or  indirectly,  live  and  prosper  ?  Fortunately,  then,  the 
orusade  against  our  domestic  institution  does  not  originate 
m  hostility  of  interests.  If  it  did,  the  possibility  of  arresting 
the  threatened  danger,  and  saving  ourselves,  short  of  a  dis- 
rupture  of  the  Union,  would  be  altogether  hopeless ;  so 
predominant  is  the  regard  for  interest  in  those  States,  over 
all  other  considerations. 

Nor  does  it  originate  in  any  apprehension  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  acquire  an  undue  preponderance  in  the 
Union,  unless  restricted  to  their  present  limits.  If  even  a 
full  share  of  the  territories  should  fall  to  our  lot,  we  could 
never  hope  to  outweigh,  by  any  increased  number  of  slave- 
holding  States  the  great  preponderance  which  their  popula- 
tion gives  to  the  non-slaveholding  States  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  and  the  Electoral  College.  All  we  could 
hope  for  would  be,  to  preserve  an  equality  in  the  Senate,  or, 
at  most,  to  acquire  a  preponderance  in  that  branch  of  the 
Government. 

But,  if  it  originates  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these,  what  are  the  real  motives  and  objects  of  their  crusade 
against  our  institution  ?  To  answer  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  what  are  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  in  reference  to  it,  with  their 
eflfects  on  their  party  operations,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Presidential  election. 
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Thej  may,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion be  divided  into  four  classes.  Of  these,  the  abolitionists 
proper — ^the  rabid  fanatics,  who  regard  slavery  as  a  sin,  and 
thus  regarding  it,  deem  it  their  highest  duty  to  destroy  it, 
even  should  it  involve  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  and 
the  Union— <x)nstitute  one  class.  It  is  a  small  one,  not 
probably  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those 
States.  They  voted,  if  I  recoUect  correctly,  about  15,000, 
or  at  most  20,000  votes  in  the  last  test  of  their  strength  in 
the  State  of  New- York,  out  of  about  400,000  votes,  which 
would  give  about  five  per  cent.  Their  strength  in  that  State, 
I  would  suppose,  was  fully  equal  to  their  average  strength  in 
the  non-slaveholding  States  generally.  Another  class  consists 
of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  constituting 
at  least  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  and  who,  while  they  re- 
gard slavery  as  an  evil,  and  as  such  are  disposed  to  aid  in 
restricting  and  extirpating  it,  when  it  can  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  constitution,  and  without  endangering  the 
peace  or  prosperity  of  the  country,  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin, 
o  be  put  down  by  all  and  every  means. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  is  a  small  class  perhaps  not  ex- 

eeding  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  who  view  slavery  as  we 

0,  more  as  an  institution,  and  the  only  one,  by  which  two 

uses,  so  dissimilar  as   those  inhabiting  the   sluveholding 

tates,  can  live  together  nearly  in  equal  numbers,  in  peace 

id  prosperity,  and  that  its  abolition  would  end  in  the  extir- 

tion  of  one  or  the  other  race.     If  they  regard  it  as  an  evil, 

is  in  the  abstract ;  just  as  government  with  all  its  toils, 

oishment  with  aU  its  inflictions,  and  thousands  of  other 

Dgs  are  evils,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract ;  but  far  other- 

e,  when  viewed  in  the  concrete,  because  they  prevent  a 

iter  amount  of  evil  than  they  inflict,  as  is  the  case  with 

ery  as  it  exists  with  us. 

The  remaining  class  is  much  larger,  but  still  relatively  a 
11  one  ;  less,  perhaps,  than  twenty  per  oent.  of  the  whole, 
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at  possessing  great  activity  and  political  influence  in  pnv 
portion  to  its  numbers.  It  condsts  of  the  political  leaders 
of  the  respective  parties,  and  their  partizans  and  followers. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  are  perfectly  indifferent  about  aboli- 
tion, and  are  ready  to  take  either  side,  for  or  against,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  political  chances ;  their  great  and 
leading  object  being  to  carry  the  elections,  especially  the 
Presidential,  and  thereby  receive  the  honors  and  emoluments 
incident  to  power,  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

Such  are  the  views  ind  feelings  of  the  several  classes  in 
the  non-filaveholding  States  in  reference  to  slavery,  as  it  exists 
with  us.  It  is  manifest,  on  a  survey  of  the  whole,  that  the 
first  class — that  is,  the  abolition  party  proper — is  the  centre 
which  has  given  the  impulse  that  has  put  in  motion  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institution.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  has  any  decidedly  hostile  feelings  in  reference  to  it,  and 
which,  in  opposing  it,  is  actuated  by  any  strong  desire  to  re- 
strict or  destroy  it. 

But  it  may  b^  asked  how  can  so  small  a  dass  rally  a 
large  majority  of  both  parties  in  the  non-slaveholding  States 
to  come  to  the  determination  they  have,  in  reference  to  our 
domestic  institution  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  one  step  further  and  explain  the  habitual  state  of 
parties  in  those,  and,  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

There  are  few  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  or  three,  in  which  the  parties  are  not  so 
nicely  balanced,  as  to  make  the  result  of  elections,  both 
State  and  Federal,  so  doubtful  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a  small  party,  firmly  linked  together,  to  turn  the  elections, 
by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  party  which 
may  most  favor  its  views.  Such  is  the  abolition  party.  They 
have,  from  the  first,  made  their  views  paramount  to  the 
party  struggles  of  the  day,  and  thrown  their  weight  where 
their  views  could  be  best  promoted.     By  pursuing  this  course, 
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influence  wats  soon  felt  in  the  elections ;  and,  in  conse* 
qnence,  to  gain  them  soon  became  the  object  of  party  court* 
ship :  first  by  the  Whigs  ;  but  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
more  eagerly  by  the  Democrats,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  They  are  now  openly  courted  by  both ;  each  striving 
by  their  zeal  to  win  their  favor  by  expressing  their  earnest 
desire  to  exclude  what  they  call  slavery  from  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired.  No 
doubt  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  apprehension  of  large  ac- 
quisition of  territory  to  the  slaveholding  States,  have  done 
much  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  but  of  itself  it  would 
have  been  feeble.  The  main  cause  or  motive,  then,  of  this 
crusade  against  our  domestic  institutions,  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  all-absorbing  interest  which  both  parties  take,  in  carrying 
the  elections,  especially  the  FresidentiaL  Indeed,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  at 
all  times  great,  is  now  swelled  probably  to  the  rate  of  seventy 
million  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  influence  of  its 
patronage  gives  it  great  sway,  not  only  over  its  own,  but 
over  the  State  elections, — ^which  gives  in  addition  a  control 
over  a  vast  amount  of  patronage, — and  the  control  of  the 
Federal  patronage,  with  all  its  emoluments  and  honors, 
centres  in  the  President  of  the  United  States, — ^it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  that  both  parties  should  take  such  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Presidential  election  ;  acting,  as  both  do,  on 
the  principle  of  turning  opponents  out  of  office,  and  bestow- 
ing the  honors  and  emolimients  of  Government  on  their  fol- 
lowers, as  the  reward  of  partizan  services.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  that  a  course  of 
policy,  so  well  calculated  to  conciliate  a  party  like  the  abo- 
litionists, as  that  of  excluding  slavery  from  the  territories, 
should  be  cageriy  embraced  by  both  parties  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States;  when  by  securing  their  support,  each  calculates 
on  winning  the  rich  and  glittering  prize  of  the  Presidency. 
In  this  is  to  be  found  the  motive  and  object  of  the  present 
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crusade  against  our  domestic  institution,  on  the  part  of  poll* 
tical  leaders  and  their  partizans  in  those  States. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  less 
dangerous,  because  it  originates  mainly  in  mere  party  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  elections.  It  will  be  on  that 
account  but  the  more  so,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  met  by 
us  with  promptitude  and  unanimity.  The  absorbing,  over- 
riding interest,  felt  by  both  parties  to  carry  the  elections, — 
especially  the  Presidential, — would  give  such  an  impulse  to 
their  effort  to  conciliate  the  abolitionists,  at  our  expense, 
if  we  should  look  on  with  apparent  indifference,  as  would 
enlist  in  their  favor  the  large  portion  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  estimated  at  seven  tenths  of  the  whole,  which  are,  as 
yet,  well  affected  towards  us,  and  utterly  dishearten  the  small 
but  intelligent  class,,  which,  as  yet,  is  perfectly  sound.  The 
former  would  conclude,  in  that  case,  that  we  ourselves  were 
ready  to  yield  and  surrender  our  domestic  institution,  as  in- 
defensible ;  and  that  the  non-slaveholding  States  might  carry 
their  determination  into  full  effect,  without  hazard  to  the 
constitution  or  the  Union,  or  even  disturbing  the  harmony 
and  peace  of  the  country.  Indeed,  such  has  already  been 
our  apparent  indifference,  that  these  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed, even  on  the  floor  of  Congress^  But,  if  we  should 
act  as  we  ought — ^if  we,  by  our  promptitude,  energy,  and 
unanimity,  prove  that  we  stand  ready  to  defend  our  rights^ 
and  to  maintain  our  perfect  equality,  as  members  of  the 
Union,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may;  and  that  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  courting  abolition  votes, 
by  either  party,  would  be  to  lose  ours,  a  very  different  result 
would  certainly  follow.  That  large  portion  of  the  non-slave- 
holding States,  who,  although  they  consider  slavery  as  an 
evil,  are  not  disposed  to  violate  the  constitution,  and  much 
less  to  endanger  its  overthrow,  and  with  it  the  Union  itself, 
would  take  sides  with  us  against  our  assailants ;  while  the 
sound  portion,  who  are  already  with  us,  would  rally  to  the 
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tescue.  The  necessary  effect  would  be,  that  the  party  leaders 
and  their  followers,  who  expect  to  secure  the  Presidential 
election,  by  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  seeing  their  hopes 
blasted  by  the  loss  of  our  votes,  would  drop  their  courtship, 
and  leave  the  party,  reduced  to  insignificance,  with  scorn. 
The  end  would  be,  should  we  act  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  rally  of  a  new  party  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
more  powerfid  than  either  of  the  old,  who,  on  this  great 
qnestion,  would  be  faithful  to  all  of  the  compromises  and 
obligations  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  by  uniting  with  us, 
would  put  a  final  stop  to  the  further  agitation  of  this  dan- 
gerous question.  Such  would  be  the  certain  effect  of  meet- 
ing, with  promptitude  and  unanimity,  the  determination  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  to  appropriate  all  the  territories 
to  their  own  use.  That  it  has  not  yet  been  so  met  is  certain; 
and  the  next  question  is — Why  has  it  not  been,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  indifference  in  reference  to  a 
danger  so  menacing,  if  not  promptly  and  unitedly  met  on 
our  part  ? 

In  answering  this  important  question,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  attribute  this  want  of  promp- 
titude and  unanimity  to  any  division  of  sentiment,  or  real 
indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  or  thijir  delegates  in  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  as 
&r  as  my  observation  extends,  there  is  not  one  of  their  mem- 
bers of  Congress  wlio  has  given  any  certain  indication  of 
either.  On  the  trying  questions  connected  with  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  the  votes  of  the  members  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  at  the  last  and  present  sessions,  were  unanimous. — 
To  explain  what  is  really  the  cause,  I  must  again  recur  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  ;  the  absorbing  interest  felt 
in  the  elections, — especially  the  Presidential, — and  the  con- 
trolling influence  which  party  leaders  and  their  followers  ex- 
ercise over  them.  The  great  struggle  between  the  parties  is, 
which  shall  succeed  in  electing  its  candidate  ;  in  consequence 
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of  which  the  Presidential  election  has  become  the  paiamotmi 
question.  All  others  are  held  subordinate  to  it  by  the  lead- 
ers and  their  followers.  It  depends  on  them  to  detennine 
whether  it  shall  be  admitted  into  the  issue  between  the  par- 
ties, in  the  Presidential  contest,  or  whether  it  shall  be  par- 
tially or  entirely  excluded.  Whether  it  shall  be  one  or  the 
other,  is  decided  entirely  in  reference  to  its  favorable  or  unfit- 
vorable  bearing  on  the  contest,  vdthout  looking  to  the  higher 
considerations  of  its  eflfects  on  the  prosperity,  the  institutionB, 
or  safety  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  illas- 
trate  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  than  the  cooiBe  of 
the  parties  in  relation  to  the  question  which  now  claims  your 
attention.  Although  none  can  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  it  is  kept  out  of  the 
issue  between  the  parties,  because  it  is  seen  that  the  Preri- 
dential  vote  of  New- York,  and  many  others  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  States,  will,  in  all  probability,  depend  on  the 
votes  of  the  abolitionists :  and  that  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent  may,  in  like  manner,  depend  on  the  votes  of  those 
States.  And  hence  the  leaders  in  them  are  tolerated  by 
many  of  the  leaders  and  their  followers  in  the  slaveholding 
States,  in  openly  canvassing  for  the  vote  of  the  abolitionists, 
by  acting  in  unison  with  them,  in  reference  to  a  question,  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  safety  of  their  own  section,  and 
that  of  the  Union  itself  may  depend.  But  while  it  is  seen 
that  the  Presidential  election  may  be  secured  by  courting  the 
abolition  votes,  it  is  at  the  same  time  seen,  that  it  may  be 
lost,  if  the  consequence  should  be  the  loss  of  the  vote  of  the 
slaveholding  States  ;  and  hence  the  leaders  are  forced  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  former  without  losing  the  latter.  The 
game  is  a  difficult  one  ;  but  difficult  as  it  is,  they  do  not 
despair  of  success,  with  the  powerful  instruments  which 
they  have  under  their  control.  They  have,  in  the  first  place, 
that  of  the  party  press,  through  which  a  mighty  influence  is 
exerted  over  public  opinion.     The  line  of  policy  adopted  is 
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for  the  party  press  to  observe  a  profound  silence  on  this  great 
and  vital  question^  or  if  they  speak  at  all,  so  to  speak  as  to  give 
a  fisdse  direction  to  public  opinion.  Acting  in  conformity  to 
this  policy,  of  the  two  leading  organs  at  the  seat  of  Govem- 
menty  one  never  alludes  to  the  question  ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
its  remarks  are  concerned,  no  one  could  suppose  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  least  agitation  or  feeling  in  any  portion  of 
the  Union.  The  other  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  when  it 
cannot  well  avoid  doing  so,  but  only  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  those  who  assail  us,  by  confounding  them  with  our  defend- 
ers as  agitators,  and  holding  both  up  equally  to  the  public 
censure.  It  is  calculated  by  pursuing  this  course,  that  the 
people  of  the  slaveholding  States  will  be  kept  quiet,  and  in 
a  state  of  indifference,  imtil  another  and  still  more  powerM 
instrument  can  be  brought  into  play,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  slaveholders  and  abolitionists  will  be  coerced  to  join  in 
nominating  and  supporting  the  same  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency. I  allude  to  what  is  called  a  National  Convention, 
or  Caucus,  for  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice-Presidency.  Already  the  machinery  has  been  put  in 
motion,  in  order  to  coerce  the  oldest  and  most  populous  of 
the  slaveholding  States  ;  and  no  doubt,  will,  in  due  season, 
be  put  in  motion  to  effect  the  same  object  in  all  of  them. 
Should  it  succeed — should  the  party  machinery  for  President- 
making  prove  strong  enough  to  force  the  slaveholding  States 
to  join  in  a  convention  to  nominate  and  support  a  candidate 
who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists,  they  will  have  com- 
mitted the  most  suicidal  act  that  a  people  ever  perpetrated.  I 
say  acceptable  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  non-slaveholding  States 
will  outnumber  in  convention  the  slaveholding,  and  that  no 
one  who  is  not  acceptable  to  the  abolitionists  can  receive 
their  votes  ; — and  of  course,  the  votes  of  the  States  where 
they  hold  the  balance ;  and  that  no  other  will  be  nominated, 
or,  if  nominated,  be  elected.  And  yet,  there  are  not  a  few  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  men  of  standing  and  influence,  so 
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sbnction  of  our  domestic  institution  the  paramount  ques- 
tion, 80  let  us  make,  on  our  part,  its  safety  the  paramount 
question ;  let  us  regard  every  man  as  of  our  'poxtjy  who  stands 
up  in  its  defence  ;  and  every  one  as  against  us,  who  does  not, 
until  aggression  ceases.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  wc 
can  defend  our  rights,  maintain  our  honor,  ensure  our  safety, 
and  command  respect.  The  opposite  course,  which  would 
mei^ge  them  in  the  temporary  and  mercenary  party  struggles 
of  the  day,  would  inevitably  degrade  and  ruin  us. 

If  we  should  prove  true  to  ourselves  and  our  peculiar  do- 
mestic institution,  we  shall  be  great  and  prosperous,  let  what 
will  occur.     There  is  no  portion  of  the  globe  more  abundant 
in  resources — agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial — 
than  that  possessed  by  us.     We  count  among  our  produc- 
tions the  great  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco  and  sugar, 
with  the  most  efficient,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  trained 
body  of  laborers  for  their  cultivation.     In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing abundant  means  for  domestic  exchanges  among  ourselves, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  building  up  flourishing 
commercial  cities,  they  would  furnish  ample  resources  for  rev- 
enue.    But  far  be  it  from  us  to  desire  to  be  forced  on  our  own 
resources  for  protection.     Our  object  is  to  preserve  the  Union 
of  these  States,  if  it  can  be  done  consistantly  with  our  rights, 
safety,  and   perfect   equality  with  other  members  of  the 
Union.     On  this  we  have  a  right  to  insist.     Less  we  cannot 
take.     Looking  at  the  same  time  to  our  safety  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  I  regard  it  as  fortunate  that  the 
promptitude  and  unanimity,  on  our  part,  necessary  to  secure 
;he  one,  are  equally  so  to  preserve  the  other.     Delay,  inde- 
asion,  and  want  of  union  among  ourselves  would  in  all  prob- 
ibility,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  both.     The  danger  is  of  a 
haracter — whether  we  regard  our  safety  or  the  preservation 
f  the  Union — which  cannot  be  safely  tampered  with.     If 
0t  met  promptly  and  decidedly,  the   two  portions  of  the 
Tnion  will  gradually  become  thoroughly  alienated,  when  no 
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alternative  will  be  left  to  us  as  the  weaker  of  the  two,  but  to 
sever  all  political  ties,  or  sink  down  into  abject  sabmisdon. 
It  is  only  by  taking  an  early  and  decided  stand^  while  the 
political  ties  are  still  strong,  that  a  rally  of  the  Bound  and 
patriotic  of  all  portions  of  the  Union  can  be  successfully 
made  to  arrest  so  dire  an  alternative. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
menaced,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  successfully  met 
and  resisted,  it  is  for  you  and  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  to  determine  what  shall  be  done,  at  a  juncture  so 
trying  and  eventful  In  conclusion,  it  is  my  sincere  prayer, 
that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  may  enlighten  you  and 
them  to  realize  its  full  extent,  and  give  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
the  best  and  most  e£5icient  course  for  our  own  security,  and 
the  peace  and  preservation  of  the  Union. 


SPEECH 

On  his  Resolutions  in  reference   to  the  War  with 
Meidco,   delivered   in  the  Senate,  January  4tli, 

1848. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

^  Resolved,  That  to  conquer  Mexico,  and  to  hold  it,  either  as  a 
province  or  to  incorporate  it  in  the  Union,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  avowed  object  for  which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted ;  a  depar- 
ture from  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government ;  in  conflict  with  its 
character  and  genius ;  and,  in  the  end,  subversive  of  our  free  and 
popular  institutions. 

"  Resolved,  That  no  line  of  policy  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war  should  be  adopted  which  may  lead  to  consequences  so  dii 
troua.** 
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Mb.  Calhoun  said :  In  offering^  Senators,  these  resolu- 
turns  for  yoTir  consideration,  I  am  governed  by  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  oppose  the  war,  and  by  which  I  have 
been  governed  since  it  was  sanctioned  by  Congress.  In  al- 
luding to  my  opposition  to  the  war,  I  do  not  intend  to  touch 
on  the  reasons  which  governed  me  on  that  occasion  further 
than  is  necessary  to  expkin  my  motives  on  the  present. 

I,  then,  opposed  the  war,  not  only  because  it  might  have 
been  easily  avoided ;  not  only  because  the  President  had  no 
authority  to  order  a  part  of  the  disputed  territory  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Mexicans  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops  ;  not  only 
because  I  believed  the  allegations  upon  which  Congress 
sanctioned  the  war  untrue  ;  but  fix>m  high  considerations  of 
policy— because  I  believed  it  would  lead  to  many  and  serious 
evils  to  the  country,  and  greatly  endanger  its  free  institu- 
tions. But,  after  the  war  was  declared,  by  authority  of  the 
Government,  I  acquiesced  in  what  I  could  not  prevent,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  arrest ;  and  I  then  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  limit  my  eflforts  to  give  such  direction  to 
the  war  as  would,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  evils  and 
danger  with  which  it  threatened  the  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  at  the  last  session,  I  suggested  to 
the  Senate  the  policy  of  adopting  a  defensive  line ; — and  for 
the  same  purpose  I  now  offer  these  resolutions.  This,  and 
this  only,  is  the  motive  which  governs  me  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  moved  by  no  personal  or  party  considerations.  My 
object  is  neither  to  sustain  the  Executive  nor  to  strengthen 
the  opposition  ; — but  simply  to  discharge  an  important  duty 
to  the  country.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  express  my  opinion  on 
all  points  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  which  becomes  an 
independent  Senator,  who  has  nothing  to  ask  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  from  the  People.  But  when  I  come  to  notice 
those  points  on  which  I  differ  from  the  President,  I  shall  do  it 
with  all  the  decorum  which  is  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Union. 
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object  contemplated  by  tbe  campaign  has  been  effected ;  and 
what  is  worse,  our  diflSiculties  are  greater  now  than  they  were 
at  the  commencement, — and  the  objects  sought  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  accomplished.  To  what  is  this  complete  failure  to 
be  attributed  ?  Not  to  our  army.  It  has  done  all  that  skill 
and  gallantry  could  accomplish.  It  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  policy  pursued.  The  Executive  aimed  at  indemnity 
in  a  wrong  way.  Instead  of  talking  it  into  our  own  hands, 
when  we  had  territory  in  our  possession  ample  to  cover  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he 
sought  it  indirectly  through  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  He  thus 
put  it  out  of  our  own  power,  and  under  the  control  of  Mex- 
ico, to  say  whether  we  should  have  indemnity  or  not,  and 
thereby  enabled  her  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  cam- 
paign by  simply  refusing  to  treat  with  us.  Owing  to  this  mis- 
taken policy,  after  a  most  successful  and  brilliant  campaign,  in- 
volving an  expenditure  of  not  less,  probably,  than  $40,000,000, 
and  the  sacrifice,  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  of  many  val- 
uable lives,  probably  not  less  than  six  or  seven  thousand, 
nothing  is  left  but  the  glory  which  our  army  has  acquired. 

But,  as  an  apology  for  this,  it  is  insisted  that  the  main- 
tenance of  a  defensive  lino  would  have  involved  as  great  a 
sacrifice  as  the  campaign  itself.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War  have  assigned  many  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing this  opinion.  I  have  examined  them  with  care.  This 
is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  discuss  them, — ^but  I  must  say, 
with  all  due  deference,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  utterly  falla- 
cious ;  and  to  satisfy  your  mind  that  such  is  the  case,  I  will 
place  the  subject  in  a  single  point  of  view. 

The  line  proposed  by  me,  to  which  I  suppose  their  rea- 
M>n8  were  intended  to  be  applied,  would  be  covered  in  its 
^hole  extent — from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
>n  the  Rio  Grande — by  the  Gulf  of  Cjilifornia  and  the  wil- 
lemess  peopled  by  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  through  which 
10  Mexican  force  could  penetrate.     For  its  entire  occupancy 
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and  defence,  nothing  would  be  required  but  a  few  small  ves- 
sels  of  war  stationed  in  the  gulf,  and  a  single  regiment  to 
keep  down  any  resistance  from  the  few  inhabitants  within. 
From  the  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  miles,  a  single  fact  will  show  what 
little  force  will  be  necessary  to  its  defence.  It  was  a  frontier 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  when  the  former  had  but  an  in- 
considerable population — ^not  more  than  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  at  the  utmost,  at  any  time — ^with  no  stand- 
ing army,  and  but  very  few  irregular  troops ;  yet  for  several 
years  she  maintained  this  line  without  any,  except  slight 
occasional  intrusion  from  Mexico,  and  this  too  when  Mexico 
was  far  more  consolidated  in  her  power,  and  when  revolutions 
were  not  so  frequent,  and  her  money  resources  were  fer 
greater  than  at  present.  If,  then,  Texas  alone,  under  such 
circumstances,  could  defend  that  frontier  for  so  long  a 
period,  can  any  man  believe  that  now,  when  she  is  backed 
by  the  whole  of  the  United  States, — ^now  that  Mexico  is 
exhausted,  defeated,  and  prostrated — I  repeat,  can  any  man 
believe  that  it  would  involve  as  great  a  sacrifice  to  us  of  men 
and  money,  to  defend  that  frontier,  as  did  the  last  cam- 
paign ?  No.  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that,  to  defend 
it  for  an  indefinite  period  would  have  required  a  l^as  sum 
than  the  interest  on  the  money  spent  in  the  campaign,  and 
fewer  men  than  were  sacrificed  in  carrying  it  on. 

So  much  for  the  past.  We  now  come  to  the  conmience- 
ment  of  another  campaign,  and  the  question  recurs,  What 
shall  be  done  ?  The  President,  in  his  message,  reconmiendB 
the  same  line  of  policy — a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
— not  for  conquest,  that  is  again  emphatically  disavowed ; 
not  to  blot  Mexico  out  of  the  Ust  of  nations  ;  no,  he  desires 
to  see  her  an  independent  and  flourishing  community — and 
assigns  strong  reasons  for  it — but  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace.  We  hear  no  more  of  conquering  peace,  but  I  pre- 
sume that  he  means  by  an  honorable  peace  the  same  thing  : 
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that  iBy  to  compel  Mexico  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  ceding  a  snf- 
fident  part  of  her  territory,  ae  an  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war,  and  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  examined  with  care  the  grounds  on  which  the 
President  renews  his  recommendation,  and  am  again  com- 
pelled to  dissent.  There  are  many  and  powerful  reasons — 
more  so,  even,  than  those  that  existed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  campaign — to  justify  my  dissent.  The  sacrifice  in 
money  will  he  vastly  greater.  There  is  a  hill  for  ten  addi- 
tional regiments  now  before  the  Senate,  and  another  for 
twenty  r^ments  of  volunteers  has  been  reported,  authoriz- 
ing, in  all,  the  raising  of  an  additional  force  of  something 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand.  This,  in  addition  to  that 
already  authorized  by  law,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  an  effec- 
tive army  in  Mexico,  of  not  much,  if  any,  less  than  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  will  raise  the  expenses  of  the  campaign 
to  probably  not  less  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

To  meet  so  large  an  expenditure  would  involve,  in  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  money  market,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  not  a  little  embarrassment.     Last  year 
money  was  abundant,  and  easily  obtained.     An  unfortunate 
famine  in  Europe  created  a  great  demand  for  our  agricul- 
tural products.     This  turned  the  balance  of  trade  greatly  in 
Dur  favor,  and  specie  poured  into  the  country  with  a  strong 
md  steady  current.     No  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  passed 
nto  the  treasury,  through  the  duties,  which  kept  it  full,  in 
{pite  of  the  large  sums  remitted  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
he  war.     The  case  is  different  now.     Instead  of  having  a 
ide  flowing  in,  equal  to  the  drain  flowing  out,  the  drain  is 
low  both  ways.     The  exchanges  now  are  against  us, — ^instead 
f  being  in  our  favor, — and  instead  of  specie  flowing  into 
lie  country  from  abroad,  it  is  flowing  out.     In  the  mean 
me,  the  price  of  stocks  and  treasury  notes,  instead  of 
eing  at  or  above  par,  have  both  fallen  below,  to  a  small 
ctent.      The  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  treasury  notes 
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will  cause  them  to  pass  into  the  treasury  in  payment  of  the 
customs  and  other  dues  to  the  Government,  as  the  cheaper 
currency,  instead  of  gold  and  silver  ;  while  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  whether  paid  for  by  the  transmission  of  gold  and 
silver  direct  to  Mexico,  or  by  drafts  drawn  in  favor  of  British 
merchants  or  other  capitalists  there,  will  cause  whatever 
specie  may  bo  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  to  flow  fix)m  it, 
either  for  remittance  direct,  on  account  of  the  ordinaiy 
transactions  of  the  country,  or  to  pay  the  drafts  which  may 
be  drawn  upon  it,  and  which,  when  paid,  in  the  present 
state  of  exchanges,  will  be  remitted  abroad.  But  this  process 
of  paying  in  treasury  notes  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
gold  and  silver  flowing  out  in  both  directions,  cannot  continue 
long  without  exhausting  its  specie,  and  leaving  nothing  to 
meet  the  public  expenditure,  including  those  of  the  war,  but 
treasury  notes.  Can  they,  under  such  circumstances,  pre- 
serve even  their  present  value  ?  Is  there  not  great  danger 
that  they  will  fall  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  involve  the 
finances  of  the  Government  and  the  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  difficulty  ? 

Is  there  not  great  danger,  with  this  prospect  before  us, 
and  with  the  necessity  of  raising  by  loans  near  forty  millions, 
of  a  commercial  and  financial  crisis — even  possibly  a  suspen- 
sion by  the  banks.  I  wish  not  to  create  panic  ;  but  there  is 
danger,  which  makes  a  great  difference  in  a  financial  and 
moneyed  i)oint  of  view  between  the  state  of  things  now  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session.  Looking  to  the 
future,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  not  a  Uttle  difficulty  will 
have  to  be  encountered  in  raising  money  to  meet  the  expen- 
ses of  the  next  campaign,  if  conducted  on  the  large  scale 
which  is  proposed.  Men  you  may  raise,  but  money  will  be 
found  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  even  to  be  apprehended  that 
loans  will  have  to  be  negotiated  on  very  disadvantageous  terms 
for  the  public.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  if  they  grow 
no  worse,  there  can  be  no  resort  to  treasury  notes.      They 
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oannot  be  materially  increased,  without  a  ruinous  deprecia- 
tion, and  a  resort  must  be  had,  exclusively,  or  almost  entirely 
so,  to  borrowing.  But  at  the  present  prices  of  stocks,  to 
borrow  so  large  a  sum  as  will  be  necessary,  can  only  be  done 
at  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  interest  on  the  nominal 
amount  of  stock.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man, well  informed  on  this  subject,  he  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, if  forty  millions  are  required,  a  loan  could  not  be  had 
for  more  than  ninety  for  one  hundred,  which  would  be  about 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent. 

These  are  formidable  objections ;  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  more  so  than  they  were  at  the  conmxence- 
ment  of  the  last  campaign.     I  hold  that  the  avowed  object 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  is  less  certain  of  be- 
ing realized  now^  than  it  was  then  ;  and  if  it  should  fail  to 
be  realized,  it  will  leave  our  affairs  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  they  arc  at  present.     That  object,  as  has  been  stated, 
is   to  obtain  an  honorable  treaty ;   one  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  President,  will  give  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future — ^that  is,  a  treaty  which  will  give 
us  a  cession   of  territory,  not  only  equal  to  our  present 
demand  for  indemnity,  but  equal  to  the  additional  demand 
—equal  to  the  entire  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  conducting 
the  campaign ;    and  a  guaranty  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  its  faithful  execution.     Now,  Senators,  I  hold 
that  whether  the  war  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there  is 
not  only  no  certainty  that  this  object  will  be  accomplished^ 
but  almost  a  certainty  that  it  will  not  be.     If  the  war  be 
unsuccessful ;  if  our  arms  should  be  baffled,  as  I  trust  and 
believe  they  will  not  be  ;  if,  from  any  unfortunate  accident, 
such  should  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  will  accomplish  tlie  object  intended. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  war  shoidd  be  successful,  it  is  almost 
squally  certain  that,  in  such  case,  the  avowed  object  for  pro- 
lecuting  tJie  war  vigorously,  will  not  be  accomplished.     I 
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might  take  higher  ground,  and  maintain  that  the  more  suo- 
cessfdll V  the  war  is  prosecuted,  the  more  certainly  the  object 
avowed  will  be  defeated,  while  the  objects  disavowed  would 
as  certainly  be  accomplished. 

What  is  the  object  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  ? 
How  can  it  be  successful  ?  I  can  see  but  one  way  of 
making  it  so,  and  that  is, — ^by  suppressing  all  resistance 
on  the  part  of  Mexico, — overpowering  and  dispersing  her 
army,  and  utterly  overthrowing  her  Government.  But  if 
this  should  be  done ;  if  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
should  lead  to  this  result,  how  are  we  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace  ?  With  whom  shall  we  treat  for  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future  ?  War  may  be  made  by 
one  party,  but  it  requires  two  to  make  peace.  If  all 
authority  is  overthrown  in  Mexico,  where  will  be  the  power 
to  enter  into  negotiation  and  make  peace  ?  Our  very  suc- 
cess would  defeat  the  possibility  of  making  peace.  In  that 
case  the  war  would  not  end  in  peace,  but  in  conquest ;  not 
in  negotiation,  but  in  subjugation  ;  and  defeat,  I  repeat,  the 
very  object  you  aim  to  accomplish, — and  accomplish  that 
which  you  disavow  to  be  your  intention,  by  destroying  the 
separate  existence  of  Mexico, — overthrowing  her  nationality, 
and  blotting  out  her  name  from  the  list  of  nations, — ^instead 
of  leaving  her  a  free  Republic,  which  the  President  has  so 
earnestly  expressed  his  desire  to  do. 

If  I  understand  his  message  correctly,  I  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  conclusion,  to  which  I  come.  He  takes 
very  much  the  same  view  that  I  do,  as  to  how  a  war  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  what  would  be  its  results, 
— with  the  diflFerence  as  to  the  latter  resting  on  a  single 
contingency,  and  that  a  remote  one.  He  says  that  the  great 
difficulty  of  obtaining  peace  results  from  this, — that  the 
people  of  Mexico  are  divided  under  factious  chieftains,  and 
that  the  chief  in  power  dare  not  make  peace,  because 
for  doing  so  he  would  be  displaced  by  a  rival     He  also  says^ 
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that  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  evil  and  to  obtain  a  treaty, 
is  to  put  down  the  whole  of  them,  including  the  one  in 
power,  as  well  as  the  others.  Well,  what  then  ?  Are  we 
to  stop  there  ?  No.  Our  generals  are,  it  seems,  author- 
ized to  encouraged  and  to  protect  the  well  disposed  inhabit- 
ants in  establishing  a  republican  government.  He  says 
they  are  numerous,  and  are  prevented  from  expressing  their 
opinions  and  making  an  attempt  to  form  such  a  government, 
only  by  fear  of  those  military  chieftains.  He  proposes,  when 
tiey  have  thus  formed  a  government,  under  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  army,  to  obtain  peace  by  a  treaty 
with  the  government  thus  formed,  which  shall  give  us  ample 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  I  must 
say  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  a  free  and  independent  republic 
can  be  established  in  Mexico  under  the  protection  and  au- 
thority of  its  conquerors.  I  can  readily  understand  how  an 
aristocracy  or  a  despotic  government  might  be,  but  how  a 
free  republican  government  can  be  so  established,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  I  had  always 
supposed  that  such  a  government  must  be  the  spontaneous 
wish  of  the  people;  that  it  must  emanate  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  be  supported  by  their  devotion  to  it,  without 
support  from  abroad.  But  it  seems  that  these  are  antiquated 
notions — obsolete  ideas — and  that  free  popular  governments 
may  be  made  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  a  con- 
queror. 

But  suppose  the  difficulties  surmounted,  how  can  we 
make  a  free  government  in  Mexico  ?  Where  are  the  ma- 
terials ?  It  is  to  be,  I  presume,  a  confederated  government 
like  their  former.  Where  is  the  intelligence  in  Mexico  for 
the  construction  and  preservation  of  such  a  government  ? 
It  is  what  she  has  been  aiming  at  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  so  utterly  incompetent  are  her  people  for  the 
task,  that  it  has  been  a  complete  failure  from  first  to  last. 
The  great  body  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  Mexico  is 
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concentrated  in  the  priesthood,  who  are  naturally  disinclmed 
to  that  form  of  government ;  the  residue,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  owners  of  the  haciendas,  the  larger  planters  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  without  concert  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  forming  such  a  government.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  establish  such  a  government,  it  could  not  stand 
without  the  protection  of  our  army.  It  would  Ml  as  soon 
as  it  is  withdrawn. 

If  it  be  determined  to  have  a  treaty,  it  would  be  a  far 
preferable  course,  it  appears  to  me,  to  abstain  from  attack- 
ing or  destroying  the  government  now  existing  in  Mexico, 
and  to  treat  with  it,  if  indeed  it  be  capable  of  forming  a 
treaty  which  it  could  maintain  and  execute.  Upon  this 
point  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  information  beyond  that 
derived  from  conversations  with  those  who  have  been  in 
Mexico  ;  but  from  all  that  I  can  hear,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  we  have  not  already  pushed  what  is  called  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war  so  far,  as  not  to  leave  su£5icient 
power  and  influence  in  the  Government  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  which  would  be  respected,  when  our  forces  are  with- 
drawn. Such  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  intelligent  offi- 
cers. They  concur  in  thinking  that  the  existing  Gk)vem- 
ment  at  Queretaro,  if  it  should  enter  into  a  treaty  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Executive,  would 
be  overthrown,  and  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  defend 
that  portion  of  Mexico  which  we  require  for  indemnity  de- 
fensively, or  be  compelled  to  return  and  renew  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  If  such  is  its  weakness,  it  may  be  appre- 
hended that  even  now,  without  pushing  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  further,  we  are  greatly  exposed  to  the 
danger  which  these  resolutions  are  intended  to  guard  against, 
and  that  it  requires  great  discretion  and  prompt  action  on 
our  part  to  avoid  it. 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  enter 
my  solemn  protest,  as  one  of  the  Bepresentatives  of  a  State 
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of  this  Union,  against  pledging  protection  to  any  govern- 
ment established  in  Mexico  under  our  countenance  or  en- 
couragement. It  would  inevitably  be  overthrown  as  soon  as 
our  forces  are  withdrawn ;  and  we  would  be  compelled,  in 
fulfilment  of  plighted  faith,  implied  or  expressed,  to  return  and 
reinstate  such  Government  in  power,  to  be  again  overturned 
and  again  reinstated,  until  we  should  be  compelled  to  take 
the  government  into  our  own  hands,  just  as  the  English 
have  been  compelled  again  and  again  to  do  in  Hindostan,  under 
similar  circumstances,  until  it  has  led  to  its  entire  conquest. 
Let  us  avoid  following  the  example  which  we  have  been  con- 
demning, as  far  back  as  my  recollection  extends. 

The  President  himself  entertains  doubt,  whether  the 
plan  of  forming  a  government  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
been  considering,  and  treating  with  it  for  indemnity,  may 
not  fail  In  that  case,  he  agrees  that  the  very  course 
to  which  I  have  said  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
will  inevitably  lead,  must  be  taken.  He  says,  after  having 
attempted  to  establish  such  a  government — after  having  eni- 
ployed  the  best  efforts  to  secure  peace — if  all  fail,  "  we  must 
hold  on  to  the  occupation  of  the  country.  We  must  take 
the  full  measure  of  indemnity  into  our  own  hands,  and 
enforce  such  terms  as  the  honor  of  the  country  demands." 
These  are  his  words.  Now,  what  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  if  he  fail  in  establishing  a  government 
with  which  he  can  treat,  in  Mexico — after  putting  down  all 
resistance  under  the  existing  Government,  we  must  make  a 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  hold  it  subject  to  our 
control  ?  Can  words  be  stronger  ?  "  Occupy  the  whole 
country  " — "  take  the  full  measure  of  indemnity  " — no  de- 
fensive line — no  treaty,  and,  "enforce  terms."  Terms  on 
whom  ?  On  the  Government  ?  No,  no,  no.  To  enforce 
terms  on  the  people  individually.  That  is  to  say,  to  estab- 
lish a  government  over  them  in  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  President  is  right.     If  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
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the  war  should  be  successful,  and  the  contingency  on  whidb 
he  expects  to  make  a  treaty  fail,  there  will  be  no  letreat. 
Every  argument  against  calling  back  the  army  and  taking  a 
defensive  line  will  have  double  force,  after  having  spent 
$60,000,000,  and  acquired  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Mexico ; — and  the  interests  in  favor  of  keeping  possession 
would  be  much  more  powerful  then  than  now.  The  army 
itself  will  be  larger — those  who  live  by  the  war,  the  nu- 
merous contractors,  the  merchants,  the  sutlers,  the  specula- 
tors in  land  and  mines,  and  all  who  are  profiting  directly 
or  indirectly  by  its  prosecution,  will  be  adverse  to  retiring, 
and  will  swell  the  cry  of  holding  on  to  our  conquests.  They 
constitute  an  immense  body  of  vast  influence,  who  are  grow- 
ing rich  by  what  is  impoverishing  the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  President  speaks  of  taking 
the  indemnity  into  our  own  hands.  But  why  delay  it  until 
the  whole  country  is  subdued  ?  Why  not  take  it  now?  A 
part  of  Mexico  would  be  a  better  indemnity  now,  than 
the  whole  of  Mexico  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  cam- 
paign, when  $60,000,000  will  be  added  to  the  present  ex- 
penditures. We  would  indeed  acquire  a  control  over  a 
much  larger  portion  of  her  population,  but  we  would  never 
be  able  to  extort  from  them,  by  all  the  forms  of  taxation  to 
which  you  can  resort,  a  sum  Bu£5icient  to  pay  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  hold  them  in  subjection.  That  force  must  be  a 
largt;  one,^ — not  less,  certainly,  than  40,000  men,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Davis), 
who  must  be  regarded  as  a  competent  judge  upon  this  point, 
lie  stated  in  debate  the  other  day,  that  the  army  now  there, 
exceeding  that  number,  are  in  danger  ;  and  urged,  on  that 
account,  the  immediate  passage  of  the  bill  to  raise  ten  regi- 
ments. On  this  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  speak  out  plainly 
at  once.  We  shall  never  obtain  indemnity  for  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  war.  They  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ;   and  the  longer  the  war 
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is  continued,  and  the  more  numerous  our  army,  the  greater 
will  be  the  debt,  and  the  heavier  the  burden  imposed  upon 
the  country. 

If  these  views  be  cDrrect,  the  end  of  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  President — whether  contemplated  or  not — 
will  be,  to  force  the  Government  to  adopt  one  or  the  other 
alternative  alluded  to  in  these  resolutions.  With  this  im- 
pression, I  cannot  support  the  policy  he  recommends,  for  the 
reasons  assigned  in  the  first  resolution.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  object  for 
which  the  war  has  been  prosecuted.  That  it  would  be  so,  is 
apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  until  this  time,  the  President  has 
continually  disavowed  the  intention  of  conquering  Mexico, 
and  subjecting  her  to  our  control.  He  has  constantly  pro- 
claimed that  the  only  object  was  indemnity,  and  that  the  war 
is  prosecuted  to  obtain  it  by  treaty.  And  yet,  if  the  results 
should  be  as  I  have  stated,  the  end  will  be,  that  what  was 
disavowed  will  be  accomplished,  and  what  has  been  avowed 
to  be  its  object,  will  be  defeated.  Such  a  result  would  be  a 
deep  and  lasting  impeachment  of  the  sincerity  or  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  Government— of  its  sincerity,  because  directly 
opposed  to  what  it  has  continually  and  emphatically  dis- 
avowed ;  of  its  intelligence,  for  not  perceiving  what  ought  to 
have  been  so  readily  anticipated. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  reputation  which  our  country 
has  acquired  by  this  war.  I  acknowledge  it  to  the  full  amoimt, 
as  far  as  the  military  is  concerned.  The  army  has  done  its 
duty  nobly,  and  conferred  high  honors  on  the  coimtry,  for 
which  I  sincerely  thank  them ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  re- 
putation acquired  does  not  go  beyond  this, — and  that,  in 
other  respects,  we  have  lost  instead  of  acquiring  reputation  by 
the  war.  It  would  seem  certain,  from  all  publications  from 
abroad,  that  the  Government  itself  has  not  gained  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  for  justice,  moderation,  or  wisdom. 
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placing  them  on  an  equality  with  the  people  of  these  States. 
I  utterly  protest  against  the  project. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  this  connection,  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  man,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  there 
is  no  instance  whatever  of  any  civilized  colored  race,  of  any 
shade,  being  found  equal  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  free  government,  although  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family  is  composed  of  them  ;  and  even 
in  the  savage  state,  we  rarely  find  them  any  where  with  such 
governments,  except  it  be  our  noble  savages ;  for  noble  I 
will  call  them  for  their  many  high  qualities.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  had  free  institutions,  but  such  institutions  are 
much  more  easily  sustained  among  a  savage  than  a  civilized 
people.  Are  we  to  overlook  this  great  fact  ?  Are  we  to 
associate  with  ourselves,  as  equals,  companions,  and  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Indians  and  mixed  races  of  Mexico  ?  I  would 
consider  such  association  as  degrading  to  ourselves,  and  fatal 
to  our  institutions. 

The  next  remaining  reasons  assigned,  that  it  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  genius  and  character  of  our  Government, 
and,  in  the  end,  subversive  of  our  free  institutions,  are  in- 
timately connected,  and  I  shall  consider  them  together. 

That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  our  Government,  and  subversive  of  our  free  popular  insti- 
tutions, to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  province,  is  a  proposi- 
tion too  clear  for  argument  before  a  body  so  enlightened  as  the 
Senate.  You  know  the  American  constitution  too  well, — 
you  have  looked  into  history,  and  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  fatal  efiects  which  large  provincial  possessions  have 
ever  had  on  the  institutions  of  free  states, — to  need  any 
proof  to  satisfy  you  how  hostile  it  would  be  to  the  institutions 
of  this  country,  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  subject  province.  There 
is  not  an  example  on  record  of  any  free  state  holding  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  extent  and  population,  without  disastrous 
consequences.     The  nations  conquered  and  held  as  a  province, 
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have,  in  time,  retaliated  by  destroying  the  liberty  of  their 
conquerors,  through  the  corrupting  effect  of  extended  patron- 
age and  irresponsible  power.  Such,  certainly,  would  be  our 
case.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  would  add  so  vastly  to  the 
patronage  of  this  Government,  that  it  would  absorb  the  whole 
powers  of  the  States ;  the  Union  would  become  an  imperial 
power,  and  the  States  reduced  to  mere  subordinate  corpora- 
tions. But  the  evil  would  not  end  there  ;  the  process  would 
go  on,  and  the  power  transferred  from  the  States  to  the 
Union,  would  be  transferred  from  the  Legislative  Department 
to  the  Executive.  All  the  immense  patronage  which  hold- 
ing it  as  a  pro\'ince  would  create, — the  maintenance  of  a 
large  army,  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  multitude  of  civil  officers  necessary  to  govern  it, — ^would 
be  vested  in  him.  The  great  influence  which  it  would  give 
the  President,  would  be  the  means  of  controlling  the  Legis- 
lative Department,  and  subjecting  it  to  his  dictation,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  the  principle  of  proscription  which 
has  now  become  the  established  practice  of  the  Qovemment. 
The  struggle  to  obtain  the  Presidential  chair  would  become 
proportionably  great — so  great  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
elections.  The  end  would  be  anarchy  or  despotism,  as  certain 
as  I  am  now  addressing  the  Senate. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Great  Britain  is  an  example  to 
the  contrary;  that  she  holds  provinces  of  vast  extent  and 
population,  without  materially  impairing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  or  exposing  the  Government  to  violence,  anarchy, 
confusion,  or  corruption.  It  is  so.  But  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  her  government.  Of  all  govern- 
ments that  ever  existed,  of  a  free  character,  the  British  far 
transcends  all  in  one  particular, — and  that  is,  its  capacity  to 
bear  patronage  without  the  evils  usually  incident  to  it.  She 
can  bear  more,  in  proportion  to  population  and  wealth,  thaa 
any  government  of  that  character  that  ever  existed : — ^I 
might  even  go  further,  and  assert  than  despotism  itself  in  its 
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most  absolute  form.  I  will  not  midertakc  to  explain  why  it 
is  so.  It  will  take  me  further  from  the  course  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  myself,  than  I  desire ;  but  I  will  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  it  results  from  the  fact  that  her  Executive  and 
the  House  of  Lords  (the  conservative  branches  of  her  Govern- 
ment) are  both  hereditary,  while  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament has  a  popular  character.  The  Koman  Government 
exceeded  the  British  in  its  capacity  for  conquest.  No  gov- 
ernment ever  did  exist,  and  none  probably  ever  will,  which, 
in  that  particular,  equalled  it ;  but  its  capacity  to  hold  con- 
quered provinces  in  subjection,  was  as  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  hence,  when  the  Roman  power 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Adriatic,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Alps,  liberty  fell  prostrate;  the 
Roman  people  became  a  rabble  ;  corruption  penetrated  every 
department  of  the  Government;  violence  and  anarchy  ruled  the 
day,  and  military  despotism  closed  the  scene.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  England,  with  subject-provinces  of  vastly 
greater  territorial  extent,  and  probably  of  not  inferior  popu- 
lation (I  have  not  compared  them)  ;  we  see  her,  I  repeat, 
going  on  without  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  being 
materially  impaired,  or  the  Government  subject  to  violence 
or  anarchy !  Yet  England  has  not  whoUy  escaped  the  curse 
which  must  ever  befall  a  free  government  which  holds  e:iten- 
sive  provinces  in  subjection  ;  for,  although  she  has  not  lost 
her  liberty,  or  fallen  into  anarchy,  yet  we  behold  the  popu- 
lation of  England  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  debt  and  taxation,  which  may  one  day  ter- 
minate in  revolution.  The  wealth  derived  from  her  conquests 
and  provincial  possessions  may  have  contributed  to  swell  the 
DvergrowTi  fortunes  of  the  upper  classes,  but  has  done  nothing 
to  alleviate  the  pressure  on  the  laboring  masses  below.  On 
the  contrary,  the  expenses  incident  to  their  conquest,  and  of 
governing  and  holding  them  in  subjection,  have  been  drawn 
mainly  from  their  labor,  and  have  increased  instead  of  de- 
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creasing  the  weight  of  the  pressure.  It  has  placed  a  burden 
upon  them  which,  with  all  their  skill  and  industry, — ^with 
all  the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  and  power  of  machinery 
with  which  they  are  aided, — they  are  scarce  capable  of  bear- 
ing, without  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty. 
Take,  for  example,  Ireland, — ^her  earliest  and  nearest  con- 
quest,— ^and  is  it  not  to  this  day  a  cause  of  heavy  expense, 
and  a  burden,  instead  of  a  source  of  revenue  ? 

On  the  contrary,  our  Government,  in  this  particular,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  British*  Of  all  free  governments,  it 
has  the  least  capacity,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  to  bear  patronage.  The  genius  of 
the  two,  in  this  particular,  is  precisely  opposite,  however 
much  alike  in  exterior  forms  and  other  particulars.  The 
cause  of  this  difference,  I  will  not  undertake  to  explain  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  results  from  its  federal  character 
and  elective  chief  magistrate  ;  and  so  far  from  the  example  of 
Great  Britain  constituting  a  safe  precedent  for  us  to  follow, 
the  little  she  has  gained  from  her  numerous  conquests  and 
vast  provincial  possessions,  and  the  heavy  burdens  which  it  has 
imposed  upon  her  people  to  meet  the  consequent  expenses, 
ought  to  be  to  us  a  warning  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  especially 
when  we  reflect  that,  from  the  nature  of  our  Government, 
we  would  be  so  liable  to  the  other  and  greater  evils  from 
which  she,  from  the  nature  of  her  Government,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempted.  Such  and  so  weighty  are  the  objections 
to  conquering  Mexico,  and  holding  it  as  a  subject  province. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  less  weighty  against  incorporating 
her  into  the  Union.  As  far  as  law  is  concerned,  this  is  easily 
done.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  the  several  States  in  Mexico,— of  which  there 
are  upwards  of  twenty, — to  appoint  governors,  judges,  and 
magistrates, — and  to  give  to  the  population  a  subordinate 
right  of  making  laws — we  defraying  the  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment.    So  far  as  legislation  goes,  the  work  will  be  done ;  but 
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there  would  be  a  great  difference  between  these  territorial 
governments,  and  those  which  we  have  heretofore  established 
within  our  own  limits.  These  are  only  the  offsets  of  our  own 
people,  or  foreigners  from  the  same  countries  from  which  our 
ancestors  came.  The  first  settlers  in  the  territories  are  too 
few  in  number  to  form  and  support  a  government  of  their 
own,  and  are  under  obligation  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  forming  one  for  them,  and  defraying  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it ;  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  when 
they  have  suflScient  population,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  and  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  During  the  period  of  their  territorial 
government,  no  force  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  state 
of  subjection.  The  case  will  be  entirely  diflferent  with  these 
Mexican  territories ;  when  you  form  them,  you  must  have 
powerful  armies  to  hold  them  in  subjection,  with  all  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  supporting  them.  You  may  call  them 
territories,  but  they  would,  in  reality,  be  but  provinces  under 
another  name,  and  would  involve  the  country  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  I  have  already  shown  would  result 
from  holding  the  country  in  that  condition.  How  long  this 
fitate  of  things  would  last,  before  they  would  be  fitted  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  Union  as  States,  we  may  form  some 
idea,  from  similar  instances  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Ireland  has  been  held  in  subjection  by  England  for  many 
centuries ; — and  yet  remains  hostile,  although  her  people 
are  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  conquerors.  The  French 
colony  in  Canada  still  entertain  hostile  feelings  towards 
their  conquerors,  although  living  in  the  midst  of  them  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  If  we  may  judge  from  these  ex- 
amples, it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  conclude  that  the  Mexi- 
cans never  will  be  heartily  reconciled  to  our  authority.  The 
better  class  have  Castilian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  are  of 
the  old  Gothic  stock — quite  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
many  respects,  and  in  some  superior.     Of  all  the  people  upon 
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earth,  they  are  the  most  pertinacious  ;  they  hold  out  longer^ 
and  often  when  there  would  seem  to  be  no  prospect  of  ever 
making  effectual  resistance.  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  on  all 
hands,  that  they  are  now  universally  hostile  to  us,  and  the 
probability  is,  will  continue  so. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  removed.  Suppose  their  hos- 
tility should  cease,  and  they  should  become  desirous  of  being 
incorporated  into  our  Union.  Ought  we  to  admit  them  ?  Are 
the  Mexicans  fit  to  be  politically  associated  with  us  ?  Are 
they  fit  not  only  to  govern  themselves,  but  for  governing  us 
also  ?  Are  any  of  you,  Senators,  willing  that  your  State 
should  constitute  a  member  of  a  Union,  of  which  twenty 
odd  Mexican  States,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  would 
be  a  part,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
pure  Indians,  not  equal  in  intelligence  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter to  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  or  any  of  our  Southern 
Indian  tribes  ? 

We  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  all  people  are 
capable  of  self-government.  Acting  under  that  impression, 
many  are  anxious  to  force  free  governments  on  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  continent,  and  over  the  world,  if  they  had  the 
power.  It  has  been  lately  urged  in  a  very  respectable  quarter, 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  this  country  to  spread  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  over  all  the  globe,  and  especially  over  this 
continent — even  by  force,  if  necessary.  It  is  a  sad  delusion. 
None  but  a  people  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual excellence  are  capable  in  a  civilized  condition,  of 
forming  and  maintaining  free  governments  ;  and  among 
those  who  are  so  far  advanced,  very  few  indeed  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  form  constitutions  capable  of  endurance. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  political  history  of  man,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  the  work  exclusively  of  foresight  and 
wisdom.  They  have  all  been  the  result  of  a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances.     It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  make 
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a  constitution  worthy  of  being  called  so.  This  admirable 
federal  constitution  of  ours,  is  the  result  of  such  a  combina- 
tion. It  is  superior  to  the  wisdom  of  any  or  all  of  the  men 
by  whose  agency  it  was  made.  The  force  of  circumstances, 
and  not  foresight  or  wisdom,  induced  them  to  adopt  many 
of  its  wisest  provisions. 

But  of  the  few  nations  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
adopt  a  wise  constitution,  still  fewer  have  had  the  wisdom 
long  to  preserve  one.  It  is  harder  to  preserve  than  to 
obtain  liberty.  After  years  of  prosperity,  the  tenure  by 
which  it  is  held  is  but  too  often  forgotten ;  and  I  fear,  Sena- 
tors, that  such  is  the  case  with  us.  There  is  no  solicitude 
now  about  liberty.  It  was  not  so  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  Then  it  was  the  first  object  of  our  solicitude. 
The  maxim  then  was,  that  "  Power  is  always  stealing  from 
the  many  to  the  few  ; "  "  The  price  of  liberty  is  perpetual 
vigilance."  Then  no  question  of  any  magnitude  came  up,  in 
which  the  first  inquiry  was  not,  "  Is  it  constitutional  ?  " — "  Is 
it  consistent  with  our  free,  popular  institutions  ?  " — "  How  is  it 
to  afiect  our  liberty  ?  "  It  is  not  so  now.  Questions  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  are  now  discussed  without  reference  or 
allusion  to  these  vital  considerations.  I  have  been  often 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  discussions  of  the  great 
questions  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  relating  to  the  ori- 
gin and  the  conduct  of  this  war,  their  efiect  on  the  free  insti- 
tutions and  the  liberty  of  the  people  have  scarcely  been 
alluded  to,  although  their  bearing  in  that  respect  is  so  direct 
and  disastrous.  They  would,  in  former  days,  have  been  the 
great  and  leading  topics  of  discussion ;  and  would,  above  all 
others,  have  had  the  most  powerful  effect  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  the  country.  But  now,  other  topics  occupy  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  country— military  glory, 
extension  of  the  empire,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
country.  To  what  is  this  great  change  to  be  attributed  ? 
Is  it  because  there  has  been  a  decay  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
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from  heaven  itself.  Under  this  impressi 
ing  or  reflecting,  we  plunge  into  war,  coi 
increase  vastly  the  patronage  of  the  Exec 
in  every  species  of  extravagance,  without 
expose  our  liberty  to  hazard.  It  is  a  grea 
The  day  of  retribution  will  come ;  and  w 
will  be  the  reckoning,  and  heavy  the  r< 
where. 

I  have  now  shown,  Senators,  that  the  c 

and  holding  it  as  a  subject  province,  or  u 

our  Union,  is  liable  to  the  many  and  in 

assigned  in  the  first  resolution.     I  have  b 

^  policy  recommended  by  the  President,  if 

I  terminate,  in  all  probability,  in  its  conqu< 

either  in  one  or  the  other  mode  stated  ;  a 

opinion  of  the  President  himself,  unless, 

I   i|  peace  can  be  obtained.     Believing,  then 

If  policy  might  lead  to  consequences  so  disac 

[f  in  my  opinion,  in  the  language  of  the  » 

^i>  be  adopted.     Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  { 

;.-]  I  The  question  is  then  presented — What  si 

i  '  j;*  is  a  great  and  difficult  question,  and  dail} 
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decide  what  line  will  most  effectually  guard  against  the  dan- 
gers which  I  have  shown  would  result  from  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  fol- 
low it. 

After  the  most  mature  reflection  which  I  have  heen  ahle 
to  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  of  opinion  now,  and  have  been 
from  the  first,  that  the  only  one  by  which  it  can  be  certainly 
guarded  against,  is  to  take  the  question  of  indemnity  into 
our  own  hands — to  occupy  defensively,  and  hold  subject  to 
negotiation,  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  which  we 
may  deem  ample  to  cover  aU  proper  claims  upon  her,  and 
which  will  be  best  suited  to  us  to  acquire,  and  least  disad- 
vantageous to  her  to  lose.  Such  was  my  impression  when 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
war  with  Mexico.  My  view,  at  that  time,  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued,  was  to  vote  the  supplies,  to  rescue 
General  Taylor  and  his  army  from  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  them,  and  take  time  to  determine  whether  we 
should  recognize  the  war  or  not.  Had  it  been  adopted,  I 
would  have  insisted  on  raising  a  provisional  army,  to  be 
collected  at  some  proper  point,  and  to  be  trained  and  disci- 
plined :  but  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  war  until  the 
Congress  of  Mexico,  in  which,  according  to  her  Constitution, 
the  war-making  power  resided,  should  be  allowed  time  to 
disavow  the  intention  of  making  war  on  us,  and  to  adjust 
all  differences  between  the  two  countries.  But  if  she  refused, 
even  then  I  would  have  advised  to  seize,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
the  portion  of  her  territory  which  we  might  select,  and  hold 
it  defensively,  as  I  have  just  stated,  instead  of  declaring  war 
formally  against  her ;  and  that  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  very  dangers  against  which  these  resolutions  are 
intended  to  guard.  But  such  was  the  urgency  which  was 
supposed  then  to  exist,  that  no  time  was  allowed  to  present 
•or  press  these  views  upon  the  Senate.    Such  a  course,  beddea 
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course  adopted,  and  makes  it  vastly  super 
involve  the  same  sacrifice  of  men  and  e 
defensive  line,  as  would,  to  use  the  usua 
oufl  prosecution  of  the  war.  Mexico  is  t< 
and  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  • 
binds  us  to  the  corpse. 

In  recommending  this  line  of  policy, '. 
terests  of  Mexico,  but  to  those  of  our  o 
the  preservation  of  its  free  popular  insti 
the  liberty  of  the  country  is  all  in  all. 
every  thing  will  be  preserved  ;  but  if  1( 
To  preserve  it,  it  is  indispensable  to  adop 
ation  and  justice  towards  all  other  count 
whenever  it  can  be  avoided  ;  to  let  thow 
are  now  at  work,  and  which,  by  the  mei 
will  raise  our  country  to  an  elevation  and 
country  has  ever  heretofore  attained,  cor 
pursuing  such  a  course,  we  may  succeed 
ness  and  liberty — ^the  highest   possible 
largest  measure  of  liberty — and  do  more 
our  example  over  this  continent  and  the  ^ 
would  be  done  by  a  thousand  victories.    I 
ing  these  sentiments,  that  I  find  no  respc 
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administration^  recommended  to  Congress  to  issue  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  France^  I  stood  alone  in  my 
place  here,  and  raised  my  voice  against  it,  on  the  groimd 
that  there  was  no  just  cause  of  war  with  her;  that,  in  entering 
into  the  treaty  to  indemnify  our  citizens  for  old  claims  against 
her,  the  King  of  France  and  his  Ministers  declared  to  our 
Minister,  that  it  required  a  vote  of  the  Chambers  to  make 
the  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  that  they  were 
no  further  responsible  than  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  This  was  all  communicated  to  our  Executive, 
and  the  treaty  accepted  and  ratified,  with  this  condition  at- 
tached. And  yet  the  President,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  King  and  his  Ministers  had  fully  redeemed  their  pledge 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion, recommended  the  adoption  of  the  measure  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which  would  have  been  tantamount  to 
war.  Fortunately  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  by  her 
interposition,  prevented  it.  This  example,  I  fear,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  give  the  strong  tendency,  which  we  have 
since  witnessed,  to  resort  to  menace  and  force  in  the  settle- 
ment of  our  differences  with  other  powers. 

According  to  my  opinion,  all  parties  are  interested  in 
adopting  a  line  of  policy  which  will  with  certainty  disentan- 
gle us  from  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  and  avoid  the  great  sacri- 
fices of  men  and  money,  and  the  many  other  evils  to  which 
the  war  exposes  us.  Let  me  say  to  my  friends,  who  support 
the  administration  in  their  policy,  that  if  you  persist,  and  if 
peace  by  some  good  fortune  should  not  be  obtained,  the  war 
will  go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  you  will  be  utterly  over- 
thrown as  a  party.  Do  you  not  see  that  its  effect,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  internal  affairs,  is  to  drive  you  into  a  course  of 
policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  you  have  professed  to 
support,  and  in  favor  of  that  which  you  have  charged  youi 
opponents  with  supporting.  You  have  ever  professed  to  op- 
pose, as  a  party,  a  national  debt,  and  charged  your  opponents 


with  Liiiig  liH  advocates.  But  what,  I  ask,  is  the  eSect  irf 
the  Will-  ill  this  I'L'sjiect  ?  Is  it  not  to  create  an  immense  oa- 
tiuiiiil  ilfht,  ij;roiitiT  than  tliat  which  the  party  to  which  you 
are  oiJiJuscd  cuiild  jKissihly  liave  created  by  any  other  policy, 
hiul  1  hey  been  in  power?  This  campaign,  on  which  you 
luok  so  li^hlly,  will  add  to  it  a  sum  more  than  haJf  aa  great 
iiH  tlif  entire  debt  of  the  Revolution.  You  have  been  opposed 
to  the  e.-itension  i.f  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  at  leaat 
in  [irulesfiiun.  IJut  this  war  is  doing  more  to  enlai^  bis 
patronafje  tliiin  any  other  policy  which  your  opponents  could 
have  iulojjted.  Vou  profess  to  be  in  favor  of  a  metallic  cur- 
rency. Do  yoii  not  see  that  with  the  increase  of  stocks  and 
treasury  notes,  you  are  in  danger  of  being  plunged  ogain 
into  the  linwst  depths  of  the  paper  system  ?  You,  as  a 
party,  imve  itdvcicated  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  Do  you 
not  see  thai,  by  the  vast  inereuse  of  the  espenditurea  of  the 
country,  and  the  heavy  interest  which  you  will  have  to  pay 
1  the  i>ub1iu  deht.  you  ure  cveatinij:  a  necessity  thr  increasing 
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jield  measures  that  we  have  advocated,  even  when  time  has 
shown  them  to  be  wrong.  But,  true  magnanimity  and  the 
highest  honor  command  that  we  should  abandon  them,  when 
they  threaten  to  be  injurious  instead  of  beneficial  to  the 
country.  It  would  do  great  credit  to  the  party  in  power  to 
adopt  the  policy  now,  in  reference  to  the  war,  of  taking  in- 
demnity into  our  own  hands,  by  assuming  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, which,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  they  would  have  done 
when  the  war  was  recognized,  if  they  had  foreseen  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  which  it  has  led.  It  would  be  a  noble 
sacrifice  of  individual  pride  to  patriotism. 

In  asserting  that  the  only  alternative  is  between  the  pol- 
icy recommended  by  the  President  and  the  adoption  of  a  de- 
fensive position,  I  have  put  out  of  the  question  the  policy  of 
taking  no  territory.  I  have  done  so,  because  I  believe  the 
voice  of  the  country  has  decided  irrevocably  against  it,  and 
that  to  press  it  as  the  alternative,  would  render  almost  cer- 
tain the  final  adoption  of  the  poUcy  recommended  by  the 
President,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  which  it  threatens. 
Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
(for  as  such  I  regard  them,  for  political  difierences  here  do 
not  afiect  our  personal  relations),  that  they  have  contributed 
by  their  course  to  fix  the  determination  not  to  terminate  the 
war  without  some  suitable  indemnity  in  territory.  I  do  not 
refer  to  your  vote  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  between 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  I  well  know 
that  you  voted  with  a  view  to  furnish  immediate  support  to 
General  Taylor  and  his  army,  then  surrounded  by  imminent 
danger,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  recognizing  the  war ; 
and  that  you  remonstrated  and  protested  against  that  inter- 
pretation being  put  upon  your  votes.  But  since  it  passed, 
and  the  war  was  recognized,  most  of  you  have  continued  to 
vote  for  appropriations  to  prosecute  the  war,  when  the  object 
of  prosecuting  it  was  avowed  to  be  to  acquire  territory  as  an 
indemnity.     Now,  I  cannot  see  how  the  two  can  be  recon- 
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cikil — liiAv  yuii  can  rcfuBC  to  take  iDdemnity  ia  territoiy, 
wIr'ii  yuu  liavo  vutod  means  for  the  express  purpoee  of  ob- 
l;iLiii]i^  hucli  indc'iunity.  The  people  are  not  able  to  under- 
Ktiind  why  ymi  alioidtl  vote  money  eo  profusely  to  get  indem- 
uity,  and  ruI'iisL'  to  take  it,  when  obtained  ;  and  hence  public 
upiiiloii  lias  b<jou  brought  so  decidedly  to  the  conclusion  not 
to  K-Miiitialo  thu  war  without  territorial  indemnity.  But  if 
KUuh  iii<lL'iJiuiiy  ia  to  bo  hud  without  involving  the  hazard  of 
oiiKjuiriiig  Ihf  country,  with  all  the  dangers  to  which  it 
wouUl  L'\[)UMO  us,  wo  must  decide  whether  we  shall  adopt  a 
tlolt'iisivt;  ijusilicin  or  not,  now — this  voryseasion.  It  will,  in 
ull  pusMliilit)',  be  too  late  at  the  next. 

1  liavo  iiijw,  Sonators,  delivered  my  sentiments  with  free- 
dom uuil  caiiiliir,  upon  all  the  questions  connected  with  these 
losululiuus.  I  proiwse  not] ling  now.  But  if  I  find  that  I 
will  be  siii'iiortwl,  I  will  move  to  raise  a  Committee  to  delib- 
L-rtitt!  iqieu  tlie  suhjuct  of  the  (IcfL-naivc  line. 

Tlu.'  ojniorlLiiiily  ia  liivoraLU',  wliile   tlicro  are  so  many 
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On  the  Ten  Regiment  Bill,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Cass ;  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  March  16th  and  iTth,  1848. 

(The  Senate  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  making 
provision  for  an  addition  to  the  regular  military  force,  Mr.  Calhoun 
addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : — ^ 

After  a  very  careful  examination,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  argument,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  justify 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  at  this  time,  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. I  cannot  but  feel  that  those  who  have  come  to 
a  different  conclusion  have  overlooked  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  in 
supposing  that  this  bill  was  necessary  either  to  intimidate  or 
to  coerce  that  Government  into  a  ratification  of  the  treaty 
recently  acted  upon  here.  If  that  Government  were  strong 
and  vigorous — ^if  the  people  of  Mexico  were  united  in  resist- 
ance to  us,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  war  in  the  event  that 
the  treaty  shall  not  be  ratified,  there  might  be  strong  reasons 
for  passing  this  bill.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  opposite  is.  The  Government  itself  is  little 
more  tlian  a  shadow,  without  an  army  and  without  revenue ; 
the  people  in  a  state  of  distraction,  with  a  large  and  power- 
ful party  in  opposition  to  the  Government  and  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war — not  in  hostility  to  us,  but  in  hostility  to 
their  own  Government,  which  they  desire  should  be  over- 
thrown. The  Government  itself  exists  by  our  forbearance, 
and  under  our  countenance ;  they  have  been  induced  to  treat 
with  us  from  the  dread  of  their  annihilation,  and  we  to  treat 
with  them  from  the  same  consideration.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  a])pear,  the  very  motive  that  induced  Mexico  to  treat 
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witli  lis,  iiidin'ril  us  to  treat  with  her.  She  dreaded  her  an- 
iiiliiiiitinii,  jiml  w.i  (lid  wc.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  would 
liutiiiliji-cti-il  t'l  I  hi'  grciitest  evil  inconsequence  of  her  annihi- 
i;iti"ii.  Tlic  ilaii.:;er  is,  not  thiit  the  Mexican  Government, 
ill  tilt;  i-viMit  III'  till.'  rejection  of  the  treaty,  would  be  able  to 
resist,  bill  il  is,  tliiit  it  may  iiorisli  before  she  can  ratify  it, 
Uiil,  if  I  iiiii  iiii~t;il;en  in  all  this,  one  thing  is  clear :  without 
tiii'si.'  Ifii  iulilitimml  regiments,  wo  have  the  means  of  intim- 
iilatiiij;iii-cniTiiiiL;  that  Government  to  any  extent  we  please. 
A  siiiglf  brigiulo  ran  annihilate  it.  But  even  if  we  should 
chonse  U>  ;ivuii]  ihis,  we  hold  another  power  in  our  handfl, 
tliat  is  aiii]ili'  til  induce  hor  to  ratify  the  treaty,  provided 
thi.'iv  bi'  any  iii'siiation  on  lior  ])art.  We  would.  In  that  case, 
liavo  but  tn  lull  hiT  that  wo  will  ailnpt  the  boundary  agreed 
npim  in  tlii'  h\>;ily.  iiml  thus  snvo  ouisclves  the  vast  Ktim  of 
fWi'Uly  uiilliuus  iil'ilulbiis,  wliirli  rumor  states  wu  are  to  give 
tor  till'  (Tili'il  lunitiiry,  'l\i  ulitaiu  lliis  sum  was  her  induce- 
ini'iif  |i.  n^vri-  (u  111,-  hvaly.  ,iu<\  llii>  fuar  of  losing  it  would 
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this  :  there  is  a  large  party  in  Mexico  called  Puros,  wliich  is 
unwilling  to  see  a  peace  concluded  between  the  Mexican 
Government  and  this  country;  unwilling — ^not  because  they 
are  our  friends  or  enemies,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
wish  to  see  that  Government  annihilated,  and  the  power 
placed  in  their  hands.  Now  if  the  impression  produced  there 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill  should  be,  that  there  is  danger 
that  the  treaty  will  not  be  ratified,  it  will  arouse  and  animate 
that  party  to  double  exertion,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  object. 

But  I  consider  it  not  only  useless,  not  only  mischievous 
in  the  light  which  I  have  indicated,  but  it  will  be  a  costly 
bravado.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  honorable  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflfairs  does  not  intend  simply 
that  this  bill  shall  pass  this  body — that  would  be  unworthy 
of  his  character.  He  then  expects  that  it  will  also  pass  the 
other  branch  of  Congress,  and  become  a  law,  and  that  the 
force  will  be  raised  and  be  employed,  if  the  treaty  should 
fail,  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Mexico.  Well,  if  the  bill 
passes — and  I  must  consider  it  in  that  light — in  that  case, 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting officers  and  men.  Officers  will  greedily  seek  the  honors 
and  the  emoluments  attached  to  command,  and  the  men  will 
readily  enlist,  for  they  will  have  no  apprehension  of  going  to 
Mexico  or  fighting  future  battles.  The  enlistment  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  profitable  speculation.  Each  recruit  will  receive, 
on  enlistment,  a  bounty  in  land  of  160  acres,  and  in  money 
of  twelve  dollars.  He  will  also  receive  the  issue  of  clothing 
usual  on  such  occasions,  equal,  at  the  present  time,  to  about 
twenty-one  dollars  ;  estimating  the  bounty  in  land  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  that  item  alone  would 
make  ?2,000,000.  Add  the  other  two  items,  and  the  whole 
would  not  be  less  than  two  millions  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
the  officers,  the  pay  to  the  soldiers,  the  expense  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  the  expense  of  their  recruiting,  and  it  will  be 
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found  tliiit  llio  imssage  of  this  bill  will  subject  tbe  (Jovem- 
iiLLiit  to  (lie  siiin  of  83,000,000,  even  if  the  treaty  should 
lj(i  i-utiliod  iiud  not  a  man  ever  go  to  Mexico — no  small 
fiiiiii  for  iin  (iniiiiamug  bravado.  But  tlie  mischief  will  not 
f'liil  ln're  ;  llio  jippuintraent  of  five  hundred  officers  and  this 
yruiit  cxiiciulilini.'  would  confer  vast  patronage  on  the  Presi- 
deiit,  iitid  lliat,  too,  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election, 
wliou  it  IS  iihviiys  brought  into  the  highest  degree  of  activity. 
I  will  nut  iittoniiit  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to 
iiKTCiisL'  tlic  imtumage  of  the  Executive.  It  is  already  enot- 
inmisly  gi^'al ,  as  uvery  man  of  every  party  must  acknowledge, 
if  lie  would  ciindidly  express  his  sentiments.  Now  I  submit 
lo  my  friiiidw  nn  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  who  would  be  re- 
sjirni'.ilili-  f,jr  ilic  passage  of  this  bill,  are  you  prepared  to  add 
tills  j;roat  iidditimiid  sum  to  the  already  heavy  debt  incurred 
iu  tin'  piusi'ciitii>Li  of  tills  «"ar,  and  fhis  great  increase  of 
patro!iiij;e  tu  tliiit.  whicli  the  war  has  alrcjuly  added,  for  an 
Idh  hniyjuh;  iinln'Coniiiii;  a  j^rvat  and  magnanimous  govern- 
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ecutive,  and  to  the  country,  that  if  the  treaty  should  fail, 
we  will  resort  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  con« 
fonnity  to  the  President's  recommendation  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  give  such  a  pledge 
— unwilling,  because  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be  given,  if  it 
could  be  redeemed ;  and  unwilling,  because,  if  given,  I  am 
of  the  impression  it  never  could  be  redeemed. 

I  have  assigned  fully,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  reasons 
why  I  am  opposed  to  what  is  called  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  I  will  not  repeat  them  here,  further  than  to  state 
that  I  am  opposed  to  it :  first,  because  it  will  annihilate  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  leave  no  authority  in  that  dis- 
tracted country  with  whom  we  could  treat ;  and  next,  be- 
cause the  eflfect  of  that  would  be  to  subject  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  throw  on  us  one  of  two  alternatives— either  to  create 
a  Government  by  our  own  authority,  with  which  to  treat 
(to  which  no  true  republican  would  ever  assent),  or  to  hold 
it  as  a  conquered  country,  to  be  governed  as  a  subject  prov- 
ince, or  incorporated  into  this  Union.  Now  as  I  am  ut- 
terly opposed  to  either  of  these  results,  I  cannot  give  this 
pledge. 

Nor  can  I  give  it,  because  I  have  not  the  least  expecta- 
tion that,  if  given,  it  will  ever  be  redeemed.  The  sentiment 
of  the  whole  country  is  remarkably  changed,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  in  reference  to  the  war.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  a  large  party  scattered  over  every  portion 
of  the  country  in  favor  of  conquering  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
To  prove  that  such  was  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  proceedings  of  numerous  large  public  meetings,  to  de- 
clarations repeatedly  made  in  the  public  journals,  and  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  officers  of  the  army  and  individuals 
of  standing  and  influence,  to  say  nothing  of  declarations 
made  here  and  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  But  this 
sentiment  is  now  changed.  And  why  is  it  changed  ?  Be- 
cause the  people  were  not  aware  at  that  time,  that  what  was 
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calk'il  it  \igi.iruus  prosecution  of  the  war  would,  ander  exiet- 
inj^  viRHmstaiiLis,  Inevitably  lead  to  the  conseqiicnceB  I  have 
Ktatui],  wlictliur  intended  or  not.  But  aB  soon  as  they  saw 
thiit  such  wuuld  be  the  consequences,  they  drew  back,  and 
\int  the  Mfal  cf  their  reprobation  upon  them,  not  only  for  the 
]iR'j>i-iit,  but  I  ti'iist  for  ever.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  an 
iilk'  (hiiim  to  suppose  that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  a 
trp;ity,  lliis  war  would  ever  be  renewed  to  be  carried  on  vig- 
urously,  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  results  to  which  it 
will  lead.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  honorable  to  the  good  sense 
iuiil  piitviiitiMii  uf  our  people,  that  seeing  that  the  result  of 
the  ]"ilii'y  ri'ciiiiiniended  would  be  to  conquer  Mexico,  to  be 
hfH  as  a  sulijfct  province,  or  incorporated  in  this  Union, 
they  have  raJK^'d  a  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  reprobation 
against  it,  in  lU'siiito  of  tlie  temptation  held  out  to  their 
priclc,  ambition,  aiul  ctijiidif y,  by  the  advocates  of  a  vigorous 
iiriwecutiiin  of  (lie  war. 
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but  exercise  a  little  common  sense,  and  avoid,  wlut  I  detest 
above  all  things — a  systdm  of  menace  and  bravado  into 
which  we  have  lately  fallen  in  the  management  of  our  nego- 
tiations. I  had  hoped  that  this  system  had  been  abandoned 
for  ever  after  the  bad  success  which  has  attended  it.  It  was 
resorted  to  in  the  Oregon  negotiation,  and  would  have  termi- 
nated in  involving  us  in  a  war  with  England,  but  for  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  of  this  body.  It  was  resorted  to  in  our 
negotiations  with  Mexico.  The  order  to  Gren.  Taylor  to 
march  to  the  Kio  Grande  constituted  a  part  of  it.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  President,  in  giving  the  order,  contemplated, 
or  even  believed,  it  would  lead  to  a  conflict  between  the  ar- 
mies of  the  two  countries,  because  if  he  did  it  would  have 
been  an  impeachable  offence.  It  was  intended  but  as  a 
menace  to  bring  Mexico  to  terms,  but,  unfortunately,  under 
circumstances  which  prevented  the  interposition  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  prevent  a  conflict,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  and  this 
unhappy  war,  which  we  now  so  much  desire  to  terminate, 
was  the  consequence. 

But  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  was  not  the 
only  avowed  object  for  introducing  this  bill ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  primary  and  principal  one ;  but  there  was  another,  sec- 
ondary, it  is  true,  though  not  much  less  important.  It  was 
intended,  in  part,  to  carry  into  execution  a  system  of  im- 
posts and  taxes,  imposed  by  the  President,  by  his  own  author- 
ity, upon  Mexico.  The  army,  including  the  very  force  to  oe 
raised  by  this  bill,  was  intended  to  be  used  for  collecting 
these  duties  and  imposts  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  as  it  was 
avowed  and  officially  announced,  was  to  be  spread  all  over 
Mexico. 

Now,  I  hold  we  cannot  pass  this  bill  without  sanctioning 
the  act  of  the  President  in  imposing  this  system  of  imposts 
and  taxes.  This  I  never  can  do,  because  I  am  under  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  President  has  no  right  whatever  to  im- 
pose them,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  acted  without  the  author- 
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ity  of  coiisfimtiiin  or  law,  and  established  a  precedent,  which, 
if  it  liL'  not  ri\LisLHl,  will  be  fatally  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and 
institutiiiiis  (if  the  countr}-.  Thus  thinking,  I  would  not  be 
true  to  Illy  Imst  if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  against  it.  I 
wniilil,  iinU'od,  liiivo  been  glad  not  to  have  been  forced,  at 
this  thiii^,  111  ilii  M).  My  friends  around  me  know  that  I  waa 
iinxiniis  that  tliis  hill  should  not  be  pressed  toils  passage 
now.  Xofc  (lint  I  desired  to  shun  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
jiri'ssiii;;  niy  ojiiiiion,  but  because  I  preferred  postponing  it 
until  afltr  tlic  treaty  was  ratified,  when  there  would  be  no 
jiR'tciici'  fur  raising  the  cry  of  giving  "aid  and  comfort"  to 
tlie  eiiL-rny.  But  as  it  has  been  resolved  to  force  the  bill 
thriiuj^li,  iiiirl  jis  this  is  the  first  measure  proposed  since  the 
adiiptii'U  iif  llii^  system,  a  vote  on  which  would  sanction  it,  I 
fi'fl  myself  (■"iiiiK'llcd  by  the  highest  obligation  of  duty  to 
state  my  reasiiii>i  fur  npjiosin^  it.  If,  under  circumstance.i, 
it  iiivnlvL-s  any  irs[iusihi|ity,  it  oiij;lit  to  fill,  not  on  me,  but 
upon  tlm-^e  wlio,    without   any  iic-cesyity,  as  I  have   shown, 
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of  pointing  out  some  act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  exer- 
cise. The  framers  of  our  constitution  had  the  sagacity  to 
vest  in  Congress  all  implied  powers ;  that  is,  powers  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  delegated 
powers  wherever  vested.  I  refer  to  what  is  usually  called 
its  residuary  clause,  which  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
have  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  (that  is,  powers  vested 
in  Congress),  or  powers  vested  in  any  of  the  departments  or 
officers  of  the  Government."  It  matters  not,  then,  in  what 
department  or  branch  of  the  Government  a  power  may  be 
vested,  whether  in  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  or  Judi- 
ciary, or  in  this  or  that  officer  of  the  Government,  it  be- 
longs to  Congress,  and  exclusively  to  Congress,  under  this 
express  provision,  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  effect  of  this  important  and  sagacious  provision  is 
to  vest  Congress  with  all  the  discretionary  power  ;  and  of 
course,  making  it  necessary  for  the  other  departments  to 
show  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution  or  some  act  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  exercise  of  any  power  whatever. 
It  is  thus  that  this  Government  is  made  a  Government  of 
constitution  and  law,  and  not  of  discretion.  And  of  course 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  even  if  they  could  show  it  to  be  an< 
implied  power,  must  still  show  an  act  of  Congress  authorizr 
ing  its  exercise. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  President  is  conunander-in^ 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  including  the  por- 
tion in  Mexico,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  his  power,  in  that 
character,  to  impose  a  system  of  taxation  in  case  of  a  for- 
eign war  in  the  enemy's  country.  If,  indeed,  it  be  essential 
to  his  power,  as  is  supposed,  it  results  that  it  cannot  bo  sep- 
arated from  it  without  destroying  the  power  itself,  and  it 
must  of  course  belong  to  him,  as  commander-in-chief, 
wherever  he  exercises  its  powers,  and,  of  course,  as  well  in 
VOL.  IV. — 28 
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tlie  United  St;itea  as  in  Mexico,  or  any  other  conqaered 
cotiiury.  lint  it  is  maDifest  that  it  caonot  be  essential  to 
his  ])"wer  iu  lliiit  character  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Stuti's,  lK.'Ciiii(;e  the  constitution  expressly  vests  the  power 
of  tiixiitiun,  not  in  the  President,  but  in  Congress.  To  thin 
it  Timy  lie  it'jiliod,  tliat  there  is  a  distinction  between  exer- 
cising lilt!  (lowcT  in  the  United  States  and  exercising  it  in 
Mexico,  or  uny  olher  place  hcyond  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States,  whoro  our  army  may  be  operating.  To  those  who 
make  this  rejily,  I  put  the  question.  Why  so?  What  makes 
the  distinction  P  What  possible  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  (he  imwer  may  bo  exercised  in  one  and  not  in  the 
other  ?     Wlio  can  answer  these  questions  ? 

But  if  it  lie  a  fact  that  tlie  President  can  exercise  in 
Mexico  tL  ])owcr  expressly  delegated  to  Congress,  and  which 
he  Ciiiinut  exercise  in  the  United  States,  I  would  ask  what 
are  the  liiniiH  tu  his  jiowcr  in  ^lo.xico  ?  Has  he  the  power 
also  (if  aiipiojiriatinj:;  the  inuiicy  collecfcd  by  the  taxes  with- 
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passing  their  proceeds  into  the  treasury.  He  may  of  course 
raise  armies,  and  pay  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes. 
May,  do  I  say — ^he  has  already  done  all  this  upon  his  own 
exclusive  authority,  without  deigning  to  consult  Congress. 
How  much  further  may  he  not  go  ?  May  he  not  wage  war 
on  his  own  authority  against  the  adjacent  country  of  Guati- 
mala  and  the  South  American  States,  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  continent  ?  May  he  not  equip  a  fleet  and  attack 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  or  conquer  Japan,  or  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  continent  ?  May  he  not,  finally,  turn 
his  army  against  his  own  country,  and  make  it  the  instru- 
ment of  her  subjugation  ?  All  this  he  may  do,  if  it  once 
be  conceded  that  he  has  the  power  of  doing  what  this  bill  is 
in  part  intended  to  enable  him  to  do,  without  the  possibility 
of  Congress  preventing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  I  deny  him  all  power, — and  if 
not,  what  are  the  limits  of  his  power  in  Mexico  ?  No :  I 
admit  that  he  has  power  and  important  power — nor  am  I 
at  a  loss  to  assign  its  limits.  The  constitution  assigns  to 
him  the  power  of  commanding  in  chief  the  army,  wherever 
stationed — a  power  which  gives  him  the  command  in  chief, 
and  no  more  ;  that  is,  the  supreme  control  in  conducting  and 
directing  the  army  in  its  military  operations.  Such  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  these  words.  They  confer  neither  more  nor 
less  power.  Instead  of  conferring  an  absolute  power,  as  is 
supposed,  they  confer  relatively  a  very  restricted  one,  of  which 
the  constitution  and  legislation  of  the  country  furnish  many 
evidences.  The  very  act  which  recognizes  this  war  with 
Mexico,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration.  Upon  its  face  it 
shows  that  the  act  of  recognizing  or  declaring  war  did  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  the  authority  even  of  employ- 
ing either  the  army  or  navy  for  its  prosecution — for  the 
power  of  employing  both  is  expressly  vested  in  him  by  the 
act.  If  we  look  back  to  other  acts  declaring  war,  we  shall 
find  that  they,  in  like  manner,  confer  the  same  power.     If 


wo  turn  from  these  to  the  lawa  for  supprcBSiDg  ioBUTrection, 
ur  rL'iieilJii^  invnsioD,  wc  shall  find  their  fiamers  deemed  it 
nccL'ssiiry  to  iiiitliorize  the  President  to  employ  the  militia 
and  fliu  iintiy  fiir  the  purpose.  If  we  turn  to  the  coDStitu- 
tinn,  we  nhull  tht're  iind  decisive  evidence  of  its  heing  re- 
giirdcd  liy  its  IViiniers  as  a  power  within  narrow  limits.  For 
if  there  be  any  power  which  one  would  suppose  might  be 
inferred  to  Iwloiiij  to  the  commander-in-chief,  it  would  be 
that  (if  eKtalilisliing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment fif  the  army  and  navy,  and  yet  this  very  power  is  given 
by  an  express  )>rovision  to  Congress.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
with  all  this  evidence,  and  much  more  that  might  be  added, 
going  to  sliow  liow  restricted  the  power  of  the  President  as 
ci)niniiiniler-in-cliief  is,  there  should  be  any  one,  and  espe- 
cially any  proivssing  popular  principles,  who  would  give  the 
unlimited  and  lU'spotic  power  claimed  for  the  President 
in  Mexio)  ? 

liiit,  it  may  be  asked,  lias  the  enii'iucror  no  jiower  to  im- 
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quered  country  ?  The  answer  is,  in  no  other  than  that  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  ahnost  all 
other  respects  Congress  is  the  sole  representative,  and  to 
them  especially  belongs,  by  express  delegation,  the  power  of 
laying  and  collecting  taxes,  without  restriction  or  distinction, 
as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  United  States  extends.  Now, 
it  is  an  established  principle  of  international  law,  that  wher- 
ever a  country  is  subdued,  even  in  part,  its  sovereignty  is  for 
the  time  suspended,  and  that  of  the  conquering,  substituted 
in  its  place.  Of  course,  in  our  case,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  authority  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  respective  departments,  attaches  to  it, 
in  like  manner  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
each  acting  in  its  appropriate  sphere.  The  opposite  doc- 
trine, which  would  make  the  President  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
in  such  cases,  is  entirely  destitute  of  authority,  and  would  lead 
to  all  the  monstrous  consequences  which  have  been  traced- 
All  this  is  so  clear,  that  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  overlooked  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
or  that  there  should  have  been  any  division  or  diversity  of 
sentiment  in  reference  to  it ;  and  as  the  taxes,  which  are 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  were  imposed  by  the  President 
in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  preceding  session,  and  as 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  express  my  opin- 
ion in  reference  to  the  subject,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  put  in  my  most  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  power.  If  it  should  become  a  precedent  in 
future  wars,  it  would  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  fatal 
character.  It  would  elevate  the  power  of  the  President 
above  that  of  the  other  departments  and  the  constitution 
itself,  and  end,  almost  necessarily,  in  establishing  despotic 
authority  in  that  branch  of  the  Government.  The  danger 
is  imminent.  We  are  a  warlike  people,  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers,  population,  and  wealth — well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
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anil  liiiviog  ubundanco  of  leisure — lite  all  such  people,  we 
seek  excitement ;  and  there  is  no  excitement  more  seductive 
to  the  yuuuy  utid  ardent  portion  of  our  population  than  war. 
It  is  dirticult  tu  prevent  such  a  people  from  rushing  into  war 
on  any  pietenco ;  and  if  they  should  frequently  recur,  and 
this  jirccedunt  be  not  reversed,  nothing  can  prevent  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  from  overshadowing  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  reverse 
it,  if  we  tliink  proper,  by  giving  a  strong  and  decided  vote 
against  a  bill,  the  passage  of  which,  as  has  been  shown,  ia 
perfectly  useless,  and  even  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  aware 
that  lliei'e  lire  some  doubtful  questions  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  tlie  President,  in  his  character  of  commander- 
iu-chief.  Among  these  may  be  ranked  that  of  levj-ing  con- 
tributions, in  the  Ktrict  sense  of  tlie  term,  and  establishing 
temporary  govonuaeuts.  I  will  not  now  enter  on  the  investi- 
y  bclon;;  to  him  or  not,  but  my  impression 
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tory ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  exercise  it  on  his  own  authority, 
and  another  to  exercise  it  under  the  authority  of  law.  The 
one  places  him  under  the  control  of  law,  while  the  other 
places  him  above  its  control. 

I  have  now  expressed  my  opinion.  In  all  I  have  said  I 
have  put  myself,  I  trust,  above  party  feelings  or  personal 
considerations.  I  am  actuated  by  the  single  motive,  a  desire 
to  prevent  an  unconstitutonal  and  dangerous  act  from  be- 
coming a  precedent,  which  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  it 
would,  if  not  noticed  or  exposed. 


[March  17. — The  same  subject  being  again  under  consideration, 
Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : — "] 

I  rise  to  make  a  very  few  remarks.  When  I  addressed 
the  Senate  yesterday,  in  reply  to  the  question.  What  shall 
we  do  if  the  treaty  is  not  ratified  ?  I  answered — Take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  which  is  ceded  to  us  by  that  instrument, 
occupy  it,  and  defend  it.  The  worthy  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass)  says,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  I  mean 
by  that.  Well,  there  is  not  much  diflference  between  us.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he  cannot  understand  it.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  plainest  propositions  in  the 
world.  He  has  hunted  up  a  thousand  imaginary  difficulties 
that  never  did  exist,  and  never  can  exist,  in  order  to  make 
good  his  case.  Does  he  wish  to  know  how  my  plan  can  be 
carried  out  ?  I  point  to  the  case  of  Texas.  The  whole  of 
the  eastern  frontier,  according  to  the  line  ceded  to  us  by  the 
treaty,  was  the  boundary  which  Texas  claimed  as  against 
Mexico.  Now,  does  not  every  man  know,  that  for  seven 
long  years  Texas  held  possession  of  that  frontier  to  the 
Nueces,  without  a  single  invasion  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  Texas  had  not  more  than  three  or  four 
companies  of  regulars  altogether  ?  Now,  Sir,  if  Texas  could 
hold  that  line  then,  is  there  any  difficulty  with  Texas  in 
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fornia.     If  the  Senator  will  remember,  th( 
posed  passed  through  the  whole  extent  of 
fomia,  and  if  he  will  look  at  the  map  he  w 
broad  expanse  of  water.     He  will  find  thi 
large  portion  of  California — all  the  settl 
portion  of  California.     If  he  will  look  at 
Mexico,  he  will  find  that  she  has  not  a  si; 
Now,  what  I  asserted  was,  that  a  few  arm 
two  steamers  among  them— occupying  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  us  against  all 
on  that  portion  of  the  line ;  and  yet  the 
understand  it  I     It  is,  as  I  understand,  w 
metaphysical  idea  I     Now,  as  to  the  res 
The  whole  length  of  it  is  about  four  or  f 
firom  the  head  of  the  Gulf  to  the  Paso  d 
all  that  remains  to  be  defended.     Well 
country  covered  by  that  line  is  inhabited 
80  powerful  that  there  is  no  fear  of  Mexico 
invade  Mexico  1     They  are  too  powerful  1 
not  require  a  single  soldier  to  be  stationed 
to  protect  us  against  Mexico.     There  nu 
tion  necessary  against  the  Indians.     Ind( 
remote  from  Mexico,  and  the  difficulty  oi 
•  y  -M.  xu^  .vx/^wi  Vionrlfiil  of  neonle  in  Calif 
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defend  it  against  Mexico  for  ever,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  ves- 
sels in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Now,  I  venture  to  present  what  no  doubt  will  appear  to 
the  Senator  a  very  bold  proposition :  the  cost  would  be  vastly 
less  to  fall  back  and  occupy  the  country  without  the  treaty, 
than  to  occupy  it  under  the  treaty.  I  beg  the  especial  at- 
tention of  the  Senator.  Under  the  treaty — ^I  may  speak  of 
what  every  one  knows  perfectly  well — a  large  mass  of  Indians 
is  thrown  on  our  side  of  the  line,  and,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  defend  Mexico  against 
these  Indians ;  or,  if  we  should  not,  and  Mexico  should  have 
force  enough,  she  will  have  the  right  to  pass  over  and  attack 
these  Indians  within  our  limits,  to  which  we  could  not  sub- 
mit. For  that  purpose,  then,  we  will  be  obliged  to  establish 
a  line  of  military  posts  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Gila, 
from  the  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
But  it  would  require  a  larger  and  more  expensive  force  to 
occupy  this  long  line  of  posts,  so  as  to  defend  Mexico  against 
the  Indians,  than  would  be  necessary  to  occupy  and  defend 
the  country  against  the  Mexicans  themselves.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  Gulf  of  California,  as  I  have  stated,  will 
cover,  with  a  few  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  settled  part  of 
California ;  and  the  intervening  Indian  tribes  between  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Paso  del  Norte  would 
eflfectually  cover  us  from  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  that 
part  of  the  line  from  the  Mexicans.  Nor  would  it  be  neces- 
sary to  have  any  considerable  force  to  protect  us  against  the 
Indians,  as  their  hostility  to  Mexico,  and  their  love  of  plun- 
der, would  direct  their  warfare  exclusively  against  Mexico. 
Thus  the  long  line,  of  which  the  Senator  spoke,  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  could,  to  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Paso  del  Norte,  be  defended  by  a  small  force, 
and  at  an  inconsiderable  expenditure,  if  held  without  the 
treaty.  The  only  remaining  part  is  that  from  the  Paso  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  along  the  Rio  del  Norte  ;  and  we  know 
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fiom  the  experience  of  Texas,  how  little  that  will  probably 
cost.  Now,  if  we  add  to  this  diflference  in  the  cost  of  de- 
fending the  country  without  the  treaty,  and  of  defending  un- 
der the  treaty,  the  large  sum  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mUlions 
of  dollars,  which  will  be  saved  if  Mexico  refuses  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  we  will  be  great 
gainers,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  if  she  should  refuse  to 
ratify. 

But  I  understand  the  drift  of  the  Senator's  remarks  in 
this  particular.  He  and  I  entertained  directly  opposite 
opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done,  in  case  the  treaty  shoiQd 
not  be  ratified.  He  is,  in  that  event,  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  hence  his  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
policy  of  which,  in  that  case,  I  am  in  favor,  and  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  maintaining  it.  In- 
deed, there  has  been  a  standing  conflict  between  the  two 
lines  of  policy,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  hence  the  assaults  of  a  similar  character,  which  have  been 
repeatedly  made  on  that  which  I  have  maintained,  and  witt 
the  same  view,  by  those  who  support  the  policy  maintained  by 
the  Senator.  But  I  have  no  fear — none  in  the  world — that 
we  shaU  ever  return  to  a  "vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.'' 
That  day  is  gone.  You  cannot  vitalize  the  policy.  It  is 
buried.  The  country  would  consider  it  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  could  befall  ua,  if  wo  were  to  reopen  and  renew 
the  Mexican  war.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  is  running 
with  irresistible  force  against  it.  I  have  no  apprehension  of 
it.  But  I  do  desire  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  public  mind 
shall  not  be  occupied  with  an  idea  which  will  prevent  it  from 
falling  readily  into  its  natural  position,  if  this  treaty  should 
be  ratified  ;  for  if  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  it  is  plain 
that  we  must  keep  possession  of  the  country,  and  defend  it. 

Every  Senator  can  speak  of  his  course  and  his  votes  in 
the  secret  session.  I  voted  for  the  treaty,  and  I  supported 
it.   But  did  I  do  that  because  I  regarded  it  as  preferable  to  the 
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course  which  I  indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  and 
last  session  ?  No,  Sir,  not  at  all.  I  did  it  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  anxious  to  terminate  this  war  on  any 
reasonable  ground,  and  was  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  terminating  it ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be 
pregnant  of  e\'il  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  if  it  con- 
tinues. In  the  next  place,  it  is  the  natural  way  of  termi- 
nating hostilities  between  nations  ;  and  many  of  my  friends 
whom  I  see  around  me  will  testify  that  I  have  declared,  for 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  that  I  was  in  favor  of  allowing 
the  administration  reasonable  time  to  make  a  treaty.  But 
at  the  same  time  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  many  advantages 
of  a  defensive  line.  And  again,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
say,  that  so  far  as  my  voice  is  concerned,  I  wish  it  now  to  be 
established,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  by  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  I  hope  we  never  shall  take,  by  an  aggressive  war, 
one  foot  of  territory  by  conquest.  We  pay  by  the  treaty  the 
fuU  value — more  than  the  full  value — a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  full  value,  as  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned  ;  for  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  her, — and  the  full  value  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  I  rejoice  it  is  so.  I  wish  to  square  accounts 
liberally  and  justly  with  Mexico,  and  we  have  done  so,  and 
hence  my  desire  that  Mexico  shall  ratify  this  treaty,  and  re- 
ceive this  money. 

These  are  my  views.  As  to  the  other  remarks  which  the 
Senator  was  pleased  to  make,  with  regard  to  my  speech  of 
yesterday,  I  pass  them  by  without  comment,  except  as  they 
relate  to  the  right  of  the  President  to  establish  a  system  of 
taxes  in  Mexico.  I  listened  to  the  Senator,  as  I  always  do, 
with  attention,  and  I  must  say,  if  I  could  have  entertained 
a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  assumed  yes- 
terday, all  doubt  would  be  dispelled.  We  know  that  the 
gentleman  is  deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of  law,  of  great 
intelligence,  and  capable  of  investigating  questions  of  this 
character.     I  expected,  when  he  rose,  that  he  would  meet  the 
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points  which  were  presented ;  that  he  would  attempt  to  show 
their  fallacy,  and  exhibit  the  true  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  us  in  this  case,  if  mine  were  false.  I  was  disappointed. 
As  far  as  I  understood  the  Senator — and  if  I  be  in  error,  I 
hope  he  will  correct  me — ^he  assumes  one  broad  position, 
which,  in  my  judgment, — ^I  say  it  with  great  deference, — is 
without  a  particle  of  truth  to  sustain  it.  He  assumes  that 
the  President,  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  has 
an  unlimited  power  in  Mexico.     Am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Unlimited,  except  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  law  of  nations  does  not 
prohibit  an  order  of  nobility.  Can  he  create  nobles  in  Mexico? 
Give  me  the  answer. 

Mr.  Cass.  Is  that  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  war-making 
power  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  repeat  it.  Can  he  establish  an  order 
of  nobility  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  I  would  not  give  much  for  the  patents  of 
nobility. 

Mr.  Calhoun.     Can  he  establish  an  order  of  nobles  ? 

Mr.  Cass.  Without  going  into  any  detail,  I  may  state, 
that  the  commander-in  chief  and  his  generals  may  do  any  act, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Mexico,  which  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  nations.  All  I  can  do  is  to  lay  down 
general  principles.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  go 
into  details  of  all  that  may  or  may  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  did  not  intend  this  as  an  irrelevant  or 
impertinent  question,  and  I  must  regard  the  Senator's  re- 
fusal to  deny,  as  an  admission,  on  his  part,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power.  Indeed,  it  followed  necessarily  from  the 
principle  laid  down  by  him.  It  would  indeed  be  an  impor- 
tant power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  to  bring  and  sub- 
ject a  conquered  country  under  his  arbitrary  rule.  The 
Senator  acknowledges  that  the  power  is  a  very  dangerous 
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one.  It  is  indeed  a  dangerous  power,  if  it  be  as  unlimited 
as  he  contends  for.  Can  he  create  a  field-marshal  in  Mexico? 
The  Senator  will  not  doubt  that  if  the  President  could  raise 
an  army  there,  he  can  create  a  field-marshal.  I  hold  it  to 
be  the  most  monstrous  proposition  ever  uttered  within  the 
Senate,  that  conquering  a  country  like  Mexico,  the  Pre* 
sident  can  constitute  himself  a  despotic  ruler,  without  the 
slightest  limitation  on  his  power.  If  all  this  be  true,  war  is 
indeed  dangerous  1  If  that  be  the  fact,  we  ought  never  to 
engage  in  a  war  of  conquest.  If  that  be  the  fact,  there  are 
double  reasons  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  fleeing 
the  country. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  parties,  when  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  power,  to  augment  it.  It 
has  been  the  fortune  of  the  popular  party  in  this  country  to 
hold  possession  of  the  government  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  human  nature  that  the  effect  of  thai 
long-continued  tenure  should  be  the  creation  of  a  fondness 
of  power,  that,  necessarily,  diminishes  the  love  of  liberty. 
This  love  of  power  leads  men  to  strike  at  those  provisions  of 
the  constitution  which  restrict  power.  I  believe  that  the 
popular  party  of  this  country  have  resisted  this  tendency  for 
a  great  length  of  time  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  who  reads  the  early  history  of  that 
party  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  de- 
parted from  the  principles  which  then  characterized  it.  The 
declaration  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  this  evening,  proves  a  great  departure,  beyond  all 
controversy.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  this 
country — certainly  not  that  there  was  one  in  the  Senate — 
who  would  declare  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Mexico,  has  no  restric- 
tions on  his  power  but  those  imposed  by  the  law  of  nationsi 

Ma.  Cass.  After  the  Senator  has  concluded  I  may  say 
what  I  did  declare^ 
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Mr.  Calhoun.    I  will  gladly  hear  the  Senator  now. 

Mr.  Cass.  When  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  finished — 

Mr.  Calhoun.     Then  I  -shall  finish  now. 

Mr.  Cass.  What  I  maintain  is,  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  generals  imder  him  have  a  right  to  do  any 
act  of  war  justified  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belongs  to 
every  officer  of  the  army,  from  a  general  down  to  a  corporal 
I  went  at  large  into  the  question,  in  the  remarks  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  make  to-day.  The  course  taken  in  Mexico 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  practice  of  war  in  all  ^es. 
Whether  the  contribution  be  in  cash  or  kind,  the  principle 
is  the  same.  One  word  as  to  the  line  which  the  honorable 
Senator  has  laid  down.  I  have  presented  the  objections 
to  it  which,  to  my  judgment,  are  decisive,  and  I  need  not 
repeat  them.  No  public  opinion  in  the  world  could  permit 
such  a  thing  as  the  establishment  of  a  line  behind  which  an 
operating  army  must  retire.  If  you  are  at  war  with  an  enemy, 
you  cannot  stop  upon  a  given  line.  But  Texsis  pursued  the 
enemy;  and  whenever  you  follow  the  euemy  beyond  the  line, 
the  project  is  abandoned. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  But  the  Senator  puts  the  question.  How 
can  I  justify  the  army  in  performing  any  act  not  authorized 
expressly  by  law  ?  I  take  the  ground,  that  the  army  may 
do  under  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  any  thing 
that  properly  belongs  to  him  in  that  character.  Now,  the 
extent  is  not  defined ;  it  is  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  war. 
I  believe  I  use  the  very  terms  employed  in  the  elementary 
works  upon  this  subject.  But  these  acts  must  relate  to  war, 
and  not  to  legislate  for  a  conquered  country.  Now,  if 
you  mean  that  an  army  in  operation  can  seize  provisions  of 
every  description,  means  of  transportation,  and  so  on,  I  never 
denied  it ;  but  if  you  mean  to  say,  that  after  the  country  is 
conquered,  the  commander-in-chief  may  levy  either  taxes  or 
contributions,  I  deny  the  doctrine  altogether. 
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Mr.  Davis  (of  Mississippi).  The  President  has  clearly 
the  right  to  move  the  army  of  the  United  States  into  any 
portion  of  its  territory. 

Mr.  Calhoun  (in  his  seat).  Certainly  not  into  disputed 
territory. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Senator  says  that  tlie  President  has 
not  the  right  to  move  the  army  into  any  disputed  territory. 
When  we  annexed  Texas,  we  left  this  boundary  question 
open  for  negotiation.  The  administration  sought  assiduously 
to  settle  the  question  by  negotiation.  What,  then,  is  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  ?  When  the  opposite  party  refuse 
to  settle  the  question  by  negotiation,  are  we  to  be  estopped? 
Are  we  to  allow  the  enemy  to  wrest  from  us  the  dominion 
which  we  claim  as  ours  of  right  ?  If  so,  what  is  this  but  a 
broad  invitation  to  every  land  to  dispute  the  boundary  with 
us  ?  But  I  would  ask  the  honorable  Senator,  how  comes  it, 
that  even  before  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  common  property  of  all  nations.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted. But  though  we  had  a  right  to  lay  off  Vera  Cruz,  we 
had  not  the  right  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Mr.  Davis.  Was  it  not  the  gentleman's  own  order  to 
make  a  naval  demonstration  against  Vera  Cruz  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an  order. 
Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  notice  another  point  ?  He 
indicated  that  the  President  had  a  right  to  march  the  army 
into  any  disputed  territory.     Am  I  right  ? 

Mr.  Davis.    I  do  not  consider  it  disputed  territory. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  says  he  does  not  consider 
it  disputed  territory: — ^in  that  he  differs  from  the  resolutions 
annexing  Texas,  for  they  expressly  admit  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Del  Norte,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  be 
disputed  territory,  by  providing  that  the  boundary  between 
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Texas  and  Mexico  shall  be  settled  by  the  GovemmeDt  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  as  Texas  never  claimed  any  coun- 
try beyond  the  Del  Norte,  it  results,  necessarily,  that  the 
point  to  be  settled  was,  whether  the  boundary  of  Texas  ex- 
tended to  that  river  or  not,  admitting,  of  course,  that  country 
lying  east,  to  some  extent,  was  disputed  territory.  Now,  I 
ask,  how  is  a  question  of  disputed  territory  to  be  settled  ? 
There  can  be  but  two  modes.  By  negotiation  or  war.  As 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  former,  the  President,  with  the  Senate, 
represent  exclusively  the  United  States  ;  but  when  negotia- 
tion fails  to  settle  a  disputed  boundary,  nothing  is  more  clear, 
that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  war  to  establish  the 
boundary,  in  that  case,  the  power  passes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  President  into  that  of  Congress,  which,  under  the  con- 
stitution, exclusively  possesses  the  war-making  power ;  and 
that  it  belongs,  in  that  case,  exclusively  to  Congress,  to  de- 
termine where  the  boundary  is,  and,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  establish  it  by  force.  The  great 
mistake  of  the  Senator,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  is  to 
look  exclusively  to  the  question  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  overlook  entirely  the  question  between 
the  departments  of  our  own  Government.  As  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when 
negotiation  failed,  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  estab- 
lish by  force  the  boundary  for  themselves.  But  the  question 
is,  through  what  department  ?  Through  the  President,  or 
through  Congress  ?  The  very  statement  of  this  question  is 
sufficient  to  decide  it  to  all  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of 
our  constitution.  The  error  of  the  Senator  consists  in  sup- 
posing, that  when  the  President  failed  to  negotiate  with 
Mexico  in  reference  to  the  boundary,  his  failure  gave  him  the 
right  to  determine  on  his  own  authority,  without  consiilting 
Congress,  which  was  the  boundary,  and  to  occupy  by  force 
the  disputed  territory;  when  in  fact  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiation exhausted  his  power,  and  left  him  no  means  of  acting 
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but  by  submitting  the  question  to  Congress  for  its  decision. 
It  is  really  wonderful  to  those  who  have  been  in  this  body 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  that  there  should  be  any 
question  on  these  points. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  power  of  the  President 
and  Senate  is  so  rigidly  restricted  to  negotiating  and  making 
treaties,  that  although  they  may  make,  they  have  no  author- 
ity to  set  aside  a  treaty  when  it  is  violated  by  the  opposite 
party.  That  power  belongs  not  even  to  the  Judiciary,  but 
to  Congress — of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  re- 
ference to  the  treaty  made  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  That  treaty  was 
so  outrageously  violated  by  France  during  her  revolutionary 
struggle,  that  it  became  necessary,  on  our  part,  to  disavow 
any  further  obligation  under  it ;  and  that  was  done  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  declaring  it  to  be  null  and  void. 
This  precedent  has  never  been  questioned.  It  shows  that 
the  power  was  restricted  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned. 

Assuming  these  views  to  be  correct,  I  put  the  question 
to  the  Senator,  How  could  the  President,  on  his  own  authority, 
order  General  Taylor  to  occupy  a  territory  which  the  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  and  the  act  of  Texas  acceding  to  them, 
admitted  to  be  disputed  territory  between  her  and  Mexico  ;. 
and  that,  too,  without  consulting  or  even  advising  Congress 
of  the  order,  although  Congress  was  at  that  time  in  session?' 
I  hold  that  the  President  had  no  more  right  to  order  the  army 
to  march  into  the  disputed  territory,  than  he  had  to  order  it 
to  march  into  Mexico.     I  might  appeal  to  the  whole  history 
of  our  country,  in  reference  to  this  point,  for  the  truth  of 
this  position.     There  are  many  cases  that   bear  upon  it.. 
Among  others,  I  might  cite  those  which  occurred  under  the 
administration  of  General  Washington.     It  is  known  to  all» 
the  least  conversant  with  our  history,  that  Great  Britain, 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  held  on  not  only  to  Detroit,  which 
was  near  the  frontier,  and  then  in  the  woods,  but  to  Fort 
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open  under  all  administrations  down  to  a 
that  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  ;  yet  tl 
attempt  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  many  ] 
long  intervening  period,  to  assert  by  force 
United  States  to  the  disputed  territory.  I 
principle  laid  down  anterior  to  this  war  \ 
the  President,  on  his  own  authority,  had  tl 
the  army  into  a  disputed  territory. 


BEMABKS 

On  the  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Allen  of  01 
ing  the  French  Nation  on  the  succe 
olutionary  Struggle;  made  in  the 
30th,  1848. 

[Mr.  Hale  having  moved  an  amendment  to  tl 
reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  the  Commit' 
lations,  Mr.  Oalhoon  rose,  and  said : — ^] 

I  DO  not  perceive  the  slightest  necessity 
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is  jnst  as  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits  as  any 
coDMnittee  can  possibly  be. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  at  present  into  the  great  ques- 
tion presented  in  the  resolution.  To  act  upon  it  now,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  premature.  The  people  of  France  have 
done  muck  They  have  made  a  mighty  revolution.  They 
have  overthrown  an  old  and  powerfiil  monarchy,  and  decreed 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  All  this  they  have  accom- 
plished in  a  very  short  period,  and  without  any  extraordinary 
bloodshed  or  confusion.  It  is  indeed  calculated  to  excite  our 
wonder,  and,  so  far  as  the  aim  of  the  French  people  extends, 
our  lively  sympathy.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
congratulation.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  real  work 
to  be  performed  is  yet  before  them.  They  have  decreed  a 
republic,  but  it  remains  for  them  to  establish  a  republic.  K 
the  French  people  shall  succeed  in  that, — ^if  they  shall  prove 
themselves  to  be  as  wise  in  constructing  a  proper  constitution, 
as  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  skilM  in  demolishing 
the  old  form  of  government, — ^if  they  shall  really  form  a  con- 
stitution which  shall  on  one  hand  guard  against  violence  and 
anarchy,  and  on  the  other  against  oppression  of  the  peojde, 
they  will  have  achieved,  indeed,  a  great  work.  They  will 
then  be  entitled  to  the  congratulations,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  But  if  they  fail, 
what  then  ?  What  then  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  important 
inquiry  ?  If  France  fail,  undw  what  form  of  government 
will  she  find  herself?  I  suppose  it  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  go  back  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Bourbon 
family  in  all  its  branches,  is,  I  take  it,  now  odious  to  the 
French  people.  They  wiU  hardly  think  of  reinstating  the 
old  imperial  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  An  aristocracy  they  cannot 
think  of;  and  what  then  must  be  the  result  if  they  fail  to 
establish  a  republic  ?  If  it  come  to  contests  within,  or  wars 
without, — if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  to  repress 
internal  discord,  or  overcome  foreign  assailants — quite  a  pos- 


accomplished  by  the  French  people  is,  ind 
event — the  most  stiiking,  in  my  opinion,  io 
may  lead  to  events  which  will  make  it  a  m: 
therefore  premature  to  offer  our  congratiQat 
a  revolution.  We  must  look  to  the  consc 
end.  We  must  await  the  termination  of  tl 
wish  well  to  France — sincerely  do  I  wish  1 
is  no  man  that  breathes  who  has  a  deeper  ( 
love  of  constitutional  government  than  I  hav 
I  have  never  known  a  period  when  there  w( 
oessity  for  wise,  deliberate,  cautious  procedui 
are  before  us.  There  lives  not  the  man  ^ 
another  year  may  bring  forth. 

I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  success  or  £ail 
people  in  this  effort  I  see  tremendous  d 
way  of  success-— difficulties  resulting  from  tl 
of  France,  and  the  composition  of  her  peop 
other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  encouragement. 
the  French  people  will,  in  my  opmion,  dep 
▼eiy  high  d^ree,  upon  the  fact  whether  she  c 
that  again  depending  upon  two  circumstanc 
she  may  have  the  self-control  to  abstain  froi 
ferenoe  with  surrounding  countries ;  the  otl 
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that  every  other  power  in  Europe  will  stand  and  look  on ; 
giving  France  a  fair  opportunity  to  consummate  the  great 
work  in  which  she  has  engaged.  It  is  due  to  France,  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  themselves,  that  European  powers 
should  observe  strict  non-interference.  If  she  succeed,  it 
will  be  an  admonition  to  all  Europe,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  they  must  agree  to  yield  to  liberty  iki  a  constitutional 
and  a  stable  form.  Thrones  will  fade  away,  and  freedom 
and  republican  institutions  become  the  order  of  the  day.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  standing  aloof  and  avoiding  all  contest, 
France  shall  fail  in  this  great  undertaking,  after  a  fair  trial, 
without  the  interference  of  other  powers,  it  will  do  more  to 
put  down  liberty  under  a  republican  form  of  government, 
than  any  other  event  which  could  occur. 

Now  I  think  that  it  is  due  all  round  that  there  shall  be 
a  fair  trial.  The  first  step  to  that,  in  my  opinion,  consists 
in  quiet  looking  on  and  as  little  interference  as  possible.  To 
France  the  people  every  where  will  extend  their  sympathy ; 
but  I  do  contend  that  the  governments  themselves  ought  to 
be  prudent  and  abstemious  in  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments. If  we,  as  a  government,  extend  our  congratulations 
in  this  formal  and  solemn  manner,  others  may  take  the 
opposite  and  denunciatory  course,  and  between  the  two,  that 
result  will  bo  produced  which  must  inevitably  overthrow  the 
revolution — ^an  appeal  to  arms.  That  is  one  reason  why  this 
Government,  looking  to  the  interests  of  France  alone,  and  with 
the  kindest  feeling,  ought  to  be  cautious  and  abstemious  in 
making  a  move.  My  opinion,  then,  is,  that  the  wisest  course 
will  be  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table,  expressly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  premature.  The  circumstances  by  which 
we  ought  to  be  regulated  in  expressing  or  withholding  our 
congratulations  have  not  yet  presented  themselves.  When 
these  circumstances  do  occur,  the  time  for  taking  up  the 
subject  will  have  arrived.     We  know  that  a  national  con- 
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then^  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Proposed  Occupation  of  Yuca 

in  the  Senate,  May  15  th,  18 

[The  Senate  baying  under  consideration  the  ] 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  temporar 
iion  of  Yucatan — '] 

Mb.  Calhoun  said :  The  President  in  Im 
mends  to  Congress  to  adopt  such  measures  af 
expedient  to  prevent,  in  the  first  place,  Yuca 
ing  a  colony  of  any  European  power ;  and,  in 
to  prevent  the  white  inhabitants  of  that  terr 
exterminated  or  expelled.  In  support  of  i 
formed  the  Senate  that  there  is  now  ragi 
devastating  war  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  aga 
and  that,  unless  some  foreign  power  should  a 
destroyed  or  driven  from  the  country.     In 
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nate  that,  unless  we  grant  aid,  some  other  power  will ;  and 
that,  ultimately,  it  may  assert  its  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  the  territory — a  result  which,  he  informs  us,  would  be 
in  contravention  of  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  which 
must  on  no  account  be  permitted.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  in  order  to  carry  out  these  recommendations, 
have  reported  a  bill  which  is  now  before  us,  the  first  section  of 
which  provides  for  taking  military  occupation  of  Yucatan,  as 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Such  are  the  recommendations  of  the  President,  and  such 
the  measure  recommended  by  the  committee.  The  subject 
ifi  one  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  pregnant  with  consequences, 
both  near  and  remote,  which  may  deeply  affect  the  peace  and 
interests  of  this  country.  It  demands  the  most  serious  de- 
liberation. I  have  bestowed  upon  it  full  attention,  and  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  the  report  of  the  committee.  1  propose 
to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  case  of  Yucatan,  even  as 
stated  by  the  President  himself,  does  not  come  within  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Monroe  ; — and  that  they  do  not  furnish 
the  sUchtest  support  to  the  measure  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  message  referred  to,  that  of  1823,  Mr.  Monroe 
makes  three  distinct  declarations.  The  first,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  announces  that  the  United  States  would 
regard  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers  to  ex- 
tend their  system  to  this  country  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  To  show  that  the  case  of  Yucatan  docs  not 
come  within  this  declaration,  all  that  vrill  be  necessary  is  to 
explain  who  were  the  allied  powers — the  object  of  their 
alliance — and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  declaration 
itself  was  made.  The  allied  powers  were  the  four  great  con- 
tinental monarchies — Russia,  Prassia,  Austria,  and  France. 
Shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  these  powers  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  called  the  "Holy  Alliance,"  the  object 
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of  which  was  to  sustain  and  extend  monarchical  principles 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  oppress  and  put  down  popular  in- 
stitutions. England,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  alliance,  &vored 
it.  The  members  of  the  alliance  held  several  Congresses, 
attended  either  by  themselves  or  their  ambassadors,  and 
undertook  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  all  Europe,  and  actually 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  popular  doctrines.  In  its  progress  the  alliance  turned 
its  eyes  to  this  continent  in  order  to  aid  Spain  in  regaining 
her  sovereignty  over  her  revolted  provinces.  At  this  stage 
England  became  alarmed.  Mr.  Canning  was  then  prime 
minister.  He  informed  Mr.  Bush  of  the  project,  and  gave 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  assurance  that,  if  sustained  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  would  resist.  Mr.  Bush 
immediately  communicated  this  to  our  Government.  It  was 
received  hei*e  with  joy :  for  so  great  was  the  power  of  the 
alliance  that  even  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  safe  from  its 
interpositions.  Indeed,  it  was  anticipated,  almost  as  a  cer- 
tain result,  that,  if  the  interference  took  place  with  the 
Governments  of  South  America,  the  alliance  would  ultimately 
extend  its  interference  to  ourselves.  I  remember  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dispatch  from  Mr.  Bush  as  distinctly  as  if  all  the 
circumstances  had  occurred  yesterday.  I  well  recollect  the 
great  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  cabinet. 
It  came  late  in  the  year — ^not  long  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  As  was  usual  with  Mr.  Monroe  upon  great  occa- 
sions, the  papers  were  sent  round  to  each  member  of  the  ca- 
binet, so  that  each  might  be  duly  apprised  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  be  prepared  to  give  his  opinion.  The  cabinet 
met.  It  deliberated.  There  was  long  and  careful  consul- 
tation ;  and  the  result  was  the  declaration  which  I  have  just 
announced.  All  this  has  passed  away.  That  very  movement 
on  the  part  of  England,  sustained  by  this  declaration,  gave 
a  blow  to  the  celebrated  alliance  from  which  it  never  recovered 
From  that  time  forward  it  gradually  decayed,  till  it  utterly 
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perished.  The  late  revolutioDs  in  Europe  have  put  an  end 
to  all  its  work^  and  nothing  remains  of  all  that  it  ever  did. 
Now,  by  what  ingenuity  of  argument,  by  what  force  of  so- 
phistry can  it  be  shown  that  this  declaration  comprehends 
the  case  of  Yucatan,  when  the  events  which  called  it  forth 
have  passed  away  for  ever  ? 

And  yet  the  President  has  quoted  that  very  declaration 
in  support  of  his  recommendation  ;  but  in  a  manner  changing 
entirely  its  meaning,  by  separating  it  from  the  context  as  it 
stood  in  the  message,  and  which  referred  it  to  the  allied 
powers  ;  and  placing  it  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  his 
message  which  made  it  refer  to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  or  other 
European  powers.  The  change  has  made  the  declaration  so 
inconsistent  and  absurd  that,  had  it  been  made  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
as  it  stands  in  the  President's  message,  it  would  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  severest  animadversion  and  ridicule,  instead 
of  receiving,  as  it  did,  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
whole  countiy.  It  would  have  placed  England  in  the  false 
position  of  acting  against  us  and  with  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
reference  to  the  Spanish  American  republics ;  and  it  would 
also  have  placed  us  in  the  position  of  opposing  Spain  in  her 
eflforts  to  recover  her  dominion  over  those  states  ;  and,  finally, 
it  would  have  involved  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  the 
attempt  of  any  European  state  to  extend  its  system  of 
government  to  this  continent,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  would  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  country. 

The  next  declaration  was, — ^that  we  would  regard  the 
interposition  of  any  European  power  to  oppress  the  govern- 
ments of  this  continent,  which  we  had  recently  recognized  as 
independent,  or  to  control  their  destiny  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, as  manifesting  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States.  This  declaration,  also,  belongs  to  the  history 
of  that  day.  It  grew  out  of  the  same  state  of  circumstances, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  declaration  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.      By  the  governments  on  this 
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continent,  which  we  had  recognized,  were  meant  the  republic* 
which  had  grown  up  after  having  thrown  off  tlie  yoke  of  Spuia. 
They  had  juat  emerged  from  their  ]jrotracted  revolutionaiy 
struggles.  They  had  hardly  yet  rwichod  a  point  of  solidity, 
and  in  that  tender  stage,  the  ndministration  of  Mr.  MourgO 
thought  it  proper  not  only  to  make  that  general  declaration 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  to  make  a  more  tipecitic 
one  against  the  interference  of  any  European  power — in  ordvr 
to  countenance  and  encourage  these  young  republics  as  far  as 
we  could  with  pn^priety.  This,  like  the  other,  belonging  to 
the  events  of  tlie  time,  has  passed  away  with  them.  But 
suppose  this  not  to  be  the  case,  I  ask  does  the  case  of  Yucatan 
come  within  this  declaration  ?  Has  there  been  any  interpo- 
sition in  the  affairs  of  Yacatan  on  the  part  of  any  European 
power  with  the  design  of  oppruBung  her  or  changing  her 
destiny  ?  If  not,  how  can  the  case  of  Yucatan  be  compre- 
hended in  this  declaration  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  although  the  case  of  Yucataji  is  not 
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the  hostile  temper  of  England,  and  gives  several  indications 
of  that  kind.  But,  in  answer  to  all  this,  his  own  letter 
fiimishes  a  conclusive  reply.  He  tells  us  that  the  people  of 
Yucatan  could  themselves  have  obtained  an  abundant  and 
cheap  supply  of  arms  from  the  Balize— without  stating  why 
they  were  prevented,  or  why  they  did  not  obtain  them.  In 
my  opinion  the  cause  is  different  from  that  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Yucatan  was  not  considered  as  a  neutral  power,  but  as  a 
part  of  Mexico,  as  far  as  the  introduction  of  arms  was  con- 
cerned, and  arms  were  in  consequence  made  contraband ; 
and,  therefore,  they  were  prevented  from  being  introduced 
by  our  act,  and  not  by  that  of  the  British  Government,  or 
its  agent,  or  people  at  the  Balize.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  goes  a  little  further,  and  says  that  the  settle- 
ment at  Balize  has  sent  arms  and  a  military  force  along  the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  without  stating  any  particulars.  I  do  not 
find  any  evidence  of  this.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a 
fact  or  not ;  but,  if  it  be  a  fact,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  it  was  intended  to  relieve  the  people  of  Yucatan,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  and  occupying  the  territory.  The 
Chairman  of  that  committee  took  higher  ground, — ^and,  with- 
out assigning  his  proof,  said  boldly  and  distinctly  that  Eng- 
land meditated  occupation  of  the  country,  and  that  we  ought 
to  pass  this  measure  in  order  to  prevent  it.  But  the  President 
himself  does  not  put  it  upon  this  ground.  He  does  not  make 
this  charge.  He  says,  if  we  do  not  grant  aid  England  may ; 
and  that,  after  granting  it,  she  may — there  is  no  stronger 
expression  used — may  ultimately  assert  her  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  Yucatan.  This  is  the  utmost  charge  made 
by  the  President.  Now,  the  question  arises,  suppose  this 
contingency  should  happen,  would  it  bring  the  case  within 
the  declaration  just  quoted  ?  Not  at  all.  England  does 
not  interpose  as  a  hostile  power.  She  does  not  come  to  op- 
press iucatan.     She  comes  at  the  request  of  Yucatan,  and 
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only  to  aid  fo  rescue  tlie  people  of  Yucatsa  from  extermi' 
nation  nnd  expulsion  by  tliu  IndiunH,  uccording  to  the  stato 
nient  of  the  Preeident  liimaelf.  Again,  suppose  England 
should  assert  her  sovereignty,  would  tliat  bring  the  c«fie 
within  the  deelamtion  ?  Not  at  all ;  for  the  declamtion  la 
directed  against  interpositions  to  change  the  government 
and  oppress  the  country.  But,  in  this  caw,  the  tender  of 
Bovereignty  is  voluntarily  niado  on  the  part  of  Yucatan.  Tho 
acceptance  of  it  may  be  objected  to,  and  it  may  be  contended 
that  we  ought  not  to  allow  it.  I  waive,  that  BUhjcct  for  tho 
present.  I  assert,  however,  without  possibility  of  contradiction, 
tliat  the  case,  even  thoit,  does  uotr  come  within  tho  dccla^ 
ration.  The  President  himaelf  ^ves  strong  indications  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  does  not ;  for,  although  he  refers  to  this  de- 
claration in  the  body  of  the  message,  he  does  not  say  a  word 
ia  regard  to  it  wliem  he  comes  to  make  his  recommendation. 
In  this  he  colls  upon  Congress  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  be- 
coming a  colony    to  some  foreign  power.      That  shows  on 
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go  into  a  history  also  of  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe.  It 
grew  out  of  circumstances  altogether  different  from  the  other 
two.  At  that  time  there  was  a  question  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  one  side^  and  Russia  on  the 
other.  All  three  claimed  settlements  on  the  northwest  portion 
of  this  continent.  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  having  com- 
mon interest  in  keeping  Russia  as  far  north  as  possible^  the 
former  power  applied  to  the  United  States  for  co-operation  ; 
and  it  was  in  reference  to  that  matter  that  this  additional 
declaration  was  made.  It  was  said  to  be  a  proper  opportunity 
to  make  it.  It  had  reference  specially  to  the  subject  of  the 
northwestern  settlement^  and  the  other  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent were  thrown  in^  because  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  some  settlements  in  Surinam,  Maracaibo,  and 
thereabout,  had  passed  into  independent  hands. 

Now,  having  stated  the  history  of  these  transactions,  I 
contend  that  the  word  "colonization"  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  of  Yucatan,  That  is  the  case  of  surrendered  sovereignty 
over  a  people  already  there — a  people  who  have  tendered  it, 
and,  if  accepted,  freely  accepted  on  the  other  side.  Is  that 
"colonization  ? "  Can  it  be  construed  to  be  so  by  any  forced 
interpretation  ?  No  ;  by  accepting  it  Yucatan  may  become 
a  province,  or,  to  use  the  appropriate  term  that  she  employs, 
a  "  possession  "  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  a  colony. 

When  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations addressed  the  Senate  a  few  days  since,  he  related  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Adams,  in  reference  to 
this  declaration  ;  and,  according  to  his  statement,  if  I  heard 
him  aright,  and  he  be  correctly  reported,  Mr.  Adams,  in 
applying  his  observations  to  the  whole  of  these  declarations^ 
stated  that  they  all  originated  with  himself,  and  were 
unknown  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  until  they 
appeared  in  Mr.  Monroe's  message.  There  certainly  must  be 
a  mistake  either  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams,  or  that  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  to  the 
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two  first  of  these  declarations.  The  history  of  the  trans- 
action, the  Senator  will  perceive,  if  he  examines  the  docu- 
ments, shows  distinctly  that  they  came  through  Mr.  Bush,— 
originating,  not  with  Mr.  Adams,  but  Mr.  Canning, — and 
were  first  presented  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  from  Eng- 
land. I  recoUect,  as  distinctly  as  I  do  any  event  of  my 
life,  that  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  this  subject  were 
submitted  to  the  members  before  the  cabinet  met,  and  were 
duly  considered.  Mr.  Adams,  then,  in  speaking  of  the  whole 
as  one,  must  have  reference  to  the  declaration  relative  to 
colonization.  As  respects  this  his  memory  does  not  differ 
much  from  mine.  My  impression  is,  that  it  never  became  a 
subject  of  deliberation  in  the  cabinet.  I  so  stated  when  the 
Oregon  question  was  before  the  Senate.  I  stated  it  in  order 
that  Mr.  Adams  might  have  an  opportunity  of  denying  it, 
or  asserting  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  He  remained  silent, 
and  I  presume  that  my  statement  is  correct — that  this 
declaration  was  inserted  after  the  cabinet  deliberation.  It 
originated  entirely  with  Mr.  Adams,  without  being  submitted 
to  the  cabinet,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  this  fact 
that  it  is  not  made  with  the  precision  and  clearness  with 
which  the  two  former  are.  It  declares,  without  qualification, 
that  these  continents  have  asserted  and  maintained  their 
freedom  and  independence,  and  are  no  longer  subject  to 
colonization  by  any  European  power.  This  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  continents  had  not  asserted 
and  maintained  their  freedom  and  independence.  At  that 
period  Great  Britain  had  a  larger  portion  of  the  continent 
in  her  possession  than  the  United  States.  Bussia  had  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  and  other  powers  possessed  some 
portions  on  the  southern  parts  of  this  continent.  The 
declaration  was  broader  than  the  fact,  and  exhibits  precipi- 
tancy and  want  of  due  reflection.  Besides,  there  was  an 
impropriety  in  it  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  fore- 
going declarations.     I  speak  not  in  the  language  of  censiinu 
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We  were,  as  to  them,  acting  in  concert  with  England,  on  a 
proposition  coming  from  herself — a  proposition  of  the  utmost 
magnitude,  and  which  we  felt  at  the  time  to  be  essenti^y 
connected  with  our  peace  and  safety  ;  and  of  course  it 
was  due  to  propriety  as  well  as  policy  that  this  declaration 
should  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  British  feeling.  Our 
power  then  was  not  what  it  is  now,  and  we  had  to  rely  upon 
her  co-operation  to  sustain  the  ground  we  had  taken.  We 
had  then  only  about  six  or  seven  millions  of  people,  scattered, 
and  without  such  means  of  communication  as  we  now 
possess  to  bring  us  together  in  a  short  period  of  time.  The 
declaration  accordingly,  with  respect  to  colonization,  striking 
at  England  as  well  as  Russia,  gave  offence  to  her,  and  that 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  refused  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
settling  the  Russian  question.  Now,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  if  that  declaration  had  come  before  that  cautious 
cabinet — for  Mr.  Monroe  was  among  the  wisest  and  most 
cautious  men  I  have  ever  known — ^it  would  have  been 
modified,  and  expressed  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  precision, 
and  with  much  more  delicacy  in  reference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  British  Government. 

In  stating  the  precise  character  of  these  declarations, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  originated,  I  have  discharged 
a  double  duty  ;  a  duty  to  my  coimtry,  to  whom  it  is 
important  that  these  declarations  should  be  con'ectly' un- 
derstood— and  a  duty  to  the  cabinet  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  and  am  now  the  only  survivor.  I  remove  a  false 
interpretation,  which  makes  safe  and  proper  declarations 
improper  and  dangerous. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  respects  that  these  famous 
declarations  are  misundei*stood  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  by  others.  They  were  but  de- 
clarations— nothing  more ;  declarations,  announcing  in  a 
fiiendly  manner  to  the  powers  of  the  world,  that  we  should 
regard  certain  acts  of  interposition  of  the  allied  powers  as 
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dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  ;  interposition  of  European 
[lowers  ti)  oppresB  the  republics  w!ii<!)i  had  just  ariaeu 
upon  this  continent,  as  maQifcxtJug  uu  unfiit^iidly  di^ 
position, — and  that  thia  continent  having  become  fiw  and 
independent,  was  no  longer  the  subject  of  culouization  by 
European  powers.  Not  one  word  ia  any  one  of  them 
in  reference  to  resistance.  Thpro  is  nothing  said  of  it ; 
and  with  great  propriety  was  it  omitted.  Resisltuicc  be- 
longed to  us— to  Congreas ;  it  ia  fur  us  to  say  whether  wo 
shall  resist  or  not,  and  to  what  extcint.  But  hucU  is  not  the 
view  taken  hy  the  present  Chief  Magistrate.  He  seems  to 
hold  these  deelaratious  as  imposing  a  solemn  duty  on  him  ae 
Chief  Magistrate  to  resist  on  all  occasions  ;  and  not  only  tt> 
resist,  but  to  judge  of  the  measure  of  that  reeistauce.  He 
tells  us  in  this  very  meesoge  that  it  is  not  to  be  permitted, 
in  any  event,  that  any  foreign  power  should  occupy  Yucatan. 
That  is  language  for  us  to  liold,  not  for  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
And  in  conformity  with  that,  he  sends  in  a  message  without 
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they  have  not  been  applied?  Certainly.  Still  stronger; 
these  declarations,  under  this  broad  interpretation,  were  difr* 
avowed  entirely  three  years  afterwards  by  the  vote  of  the 
Bepublican  party,  when  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams 
endeavored  to  carry  them  out  practically,  by  sending  minis- 
ters to  the  Congress  at  Panama,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading 
the  debates  and  the  proceedings  on  the  subject.  And  let  me 
say — for  it  is  proper  that  I  should  make  the  declaration  on. 
this  occasion — that  there  has  been  an  entire  revolution  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  this  country  in  reference  to 
our  foreign  relations.  At  the  commencement  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  down  to  a  late  period — I  will  mark  it — the 
commencement  of  Jackson's  administration,  the  policy  of  the 
Bepublican  party  was  to  avoid  war  as  long  as  war  could  be 
avoided,  and  to  resort  to  every  means  to  avert  its  calamities^ 
The  opposite  party,  without  being  a  war  party,  had  not  so 
decided  an  aversion  to  war.  The  thing  is  now  reversed  ;  and 
hence  I,  who  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  old  ground  of 
the  party^  have  for  years,  on  all  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  relations,  been  compelled  to  co-operate  with  gentle- 
men on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  resist  those  in  the  midst  of 
whom  I  stand.  No ;  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  the 
established  policy  of  the  country.  And  if  it  should  ever 
become  so,  to  the  wide  extent  to  which  these  declarations 
have  been  interpreted  to  go,  our  peace  would  ever  be  dis- 
turbed ;  the  gates  of  our  Janus  would  ever  stand  open ; 
wars  would  never  cease. 

What  the  President  has  asserted  in  this  case  is  not  a 
principle  belonging  to  these  declarations ;  it  is  a  principle 
which,  in  his  misconception,  he  attempts  to  engraft  upon, 
them,  but  which  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  and  ten- 
dency. The  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  recom- 
mendation is — that  when  any  power  on  this  continent  becomes 
involved  in  internal  warfare,  and  the  weaker  side  chooses  to 
make  application  to  us  for  support,  we  are  bound  to  giva 
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them  support  for  fear  the  offer  of  tho  sovereignty  of  the 
Couatry  may  be  mode  to  some  otlier  power  and  accepted.  It  ^ 
goes  infinitely  and  dangerously  beyond  Mr.  Monnie's  decUr<i- 
tion.  It  puts  it  in  the  power  uf  olher  counlricH  ou  this 
continent  to  make  ua  a  party  to  all  their  wutb  ;  and  henca 
I  say,  if  this  broad  interpretation  be  given  to  these  declaia- 
tions,  wo  shall  for  ever  be  involved  in  wars. 

But,  in  disavowing  a  principle  which  will  compel  us  to 
resifit  every  case  of  interposition  of  European  powers  on  this 
continent,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  defending 
the  opposite,  that  we  should  never  resist  their  interposition. 
This  is  a  position  which  would  be  nearly  as  dangerous  and 
absurd  aa  the  other.  But  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  dovro 
to  guide  us  on  such  a  question.  Every  case  miLst  speak  for 
itself — every  case  must  be  decided  on  ils  own  merit& 
Whether  you  will  resist  or  not,  and  the  measure  of  your 
resistance — whether  it  shall  be  by  negotiation,  remonstnince, 
or  some  intermediate  measure,  or  by  a  resort  to  arms ;  all 
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safety  of  the  United  States  that  this  island  should  not  bo  in 
certain  hands.  If  it  were,  our  coasting  trade  between  the 
gulf  and  the  Atlantic  would,  in  case  of  war,  be  cut  in  twain, 
to  be  followed  by  convulsive  effects.  In  the  same  category, 
I  will  refer  to  a  case  in  which  we  might  most  rightfully  have 
resisted,  had  it  been  necessary,  a  foreign  power ;  and  that  is 
the  case  of  Texas.  It  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  It 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  party  excitement,  when  a  large 
portion  of  both  parties  were  opposed  to  annexation,  and 
when  it  was  dfficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  fair  hearing. 
I  never  supposed,  as  has  been  stated  on  this  floor,  that  Great 
Britain  intended  to  subject  Texas  to  her  power.  That  was 
not  my  dread.  What  was  dreaded  was  this:  Texas  being 
a  small  power,  and  Great  Britain  having  a  free  and  large 
commercial  intercourse  with  her,  and  we  almost  none, 
although  "bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  she 
would  gradually  have  been  weaned  of  her  affection  for  us. 
Kindness  for  England  and  aversion  for  us  would  have  been 
the  result.  Such  is  the  inevitable  tendency  between  nations 
having  conterminous  limits.  At  that  very  time  there  were 
several  questions  between  this  country  and  Texas  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  most  amicable  feelings  which  subsisted 
between  us,  would  have  ended  in  hostilities.  A  long  line  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  illy  defining  the  boundary 
between  us  and  Texas,  exposed  us  to  the  hazard  of  becoming 
involved  constantly  in  war  with  her,  supported  by  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico  as  her  allies.  I  saw  all  this ;  I  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  a  case  to  resist  interposition — and  that 
there  was  no  other  mode  by  which  effectual  resistance  could 
be  made  than  by  annexation  ;  and  therefore  I  was  in  favor 
of  annexation,  even  at  the  hazard  of  war. 

But  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  if  I  would  be  in  favor  of  resisting 
Great  Britain  if  she  should  assert  sovereignty  and  dominion 
ever  Yucatan  ?     I  answer,  I  would  not.     And  for  irresisti- 
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blo  reasoiis.  I  would  not,  because  the  country  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  moGt  worthless  one.  Nearly  one-half  is  destitute 
of  a  single  Ktrcam — rocky  and  barren  throughout  the  greater 
part ;  and  it  is  only  hy  means  of  the  artificial  reservoirs  of 
water,  that  tliey  arc  enabled  to  live  through  the  dry  season. 
I  would  not,  because  the  pofiBession  of  Yucatan  would  con- 
tribute notliing  to  the  defence  of  the  passage  between  it  and 
Cuba,  wliieli  ia  represented  to  be  so  important  to  our  com- 
merce. It  is  not  without  its  importance — it  is  important 
to  the  inward  trade,  but  not  at  all  to  the  outward  trade  of 
the  gulf.  There  is  a  constant  current  of  wind  and  water 
setting  in  thiit  direction,  of  which  vessels  going  to  New 
Orleans,  or  any  other  port  on  the  gulf,  may  avail  them- 
selves. But  on  coming  from  those  ports,  they  almost  inva- 
riably take  their  way  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  thus 
the  iias-sa^^e  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba  ia  the  inlet  to  a 
limiteil  extent  into  the  gulf,  but  not  the  outlet  from  it ; 
while  the  pass;ige  between  Cuba  and  Florida  is  the  almost 
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portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  having  on  its  north  and  west 
side  Yucatan  and  Cuba ;  on  the  east  the  Windward  Islands ; 
and  on  the  south  all  that  portion  of  South  America  extend- 
ing nearly  from  Oronoco  to  Yucatan.  Great  Britain  has  the 
complete  command  of  that  sea,  the  island  of  Jamaica  being 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Jamaica  abounds  with  the  finest  ports, 
and  the  most  commodious  naval  stations.  In  addition  to 
this,  she  has  the  Balize,  which  is  nearer  the  point  of  Yucatan 
than  Laguna  or  Carmen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula next  the  gulf,  and  which  is  the  only  port  on  that  side 
into  which  even  a  sloop  of  war  can  enter,  and  of  course  the 
Balize  is  better  calculated  to  command  the  passage.  In 
addition,  she  possesses  many  of  the  Windward  Islands  to  the 
east,  and  hence  the  complete  command  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea, — and  she  will  continue  to  possess  it  so  long  as  she 
retains  her  ascendency  on  the  ocean.  It  would  be  thus  locked 
up  efiectually  against  us  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace 
we  do  not  need  it.  But  I  would  not  take  military  posses- 
sion of  Yucatan,  if  I  were  certain  Great  Britain  would,  for 
another  reason.  Not  only  because  it  is  worthless,  but  be- 
cause it  would  impose  on  us  a  very  heavy  cost  of  both  men 
and  money — ^first  to  take  possession,  and  then  to  keep  it. 
The  extent  to  which  our  expenditures  would  go  no  man  can 
estimate ;  we  have  no  data  on  which  we  can  act.  The  popu- 
lation is  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand,  of  which  only 
fifty  thousand  are  said  to  be  whites  and  mixed  blood.  The 
Indians,  originally  a  very  peaceful  and  quiet  people,  unac- 
customed to  arms,  from  being  frequently  called  into  the  con- 
test between  the  factions  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  have 
become  accustomed  to  them,  and  possessed  of  some  military 
knowledge.  They  are  represented  as  very  active,  capable 
of  marching  rapidly,  and  in  the  habit  of  flying  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape  from  their  pursuers.  In  that  climate,  among 
the  most  arid  upon  earth,  if  these  people  fly  before  us,  how 
or  when  will  this  war  come  to  an  end?      It  may  prove 
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r  what  will  belfia 


ftiiolbcr  Seminole  affair.     Who  can  answer  v 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money  ? 

But  an  luilian  war  would  not  bo  the  greatest  danger  to 
which  we  wouiJ  be  exposed.  To  attempt  to  take  military 
posBesaion,  witli  a  view  to  prevent  England  from  asserting 
sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  coimtry — if  that  indeed 
bo  her  intention — might  bring  ns  into  conflict  with  her,  and, 
it  may  be,  with  Spain,  too.  They,  m  well  as  we,  ore  im- 
plored  to  accept  the  sovereignty,  on  condition  of  defending 
the  existing  Government  against  the  Indians.  Suppose  they, 
as  well  as  we,  should  accept  the  olfer,  and  that  we  should 
find  them  with  an  armed  force  prepared  to  take  posseBsion. 
Must  it  not  lead  to  a  direct  conflict  of  arma,  unless  one  or 
the  other  give  way  ?  Would  we  be  prepared,  in  euch  a 
case,  to  back  out  ?  And  if  not,  what  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  others  will  not  be  as  resolute  to  carry  out  their 
object  as  we  are  P  Would  not  a  conflict  be  inevitable  ? 
That  Bueh  would  be  tlie  result  is  anticipated  by  Mr.  Sierra 
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to  Btand  prepared  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  rise.  He 
who  looks  abroad — he  who  looks  at  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
does  not  see  the  necessity  for  caution,  is  blind  to  the  future. 

I  would  not  take  military  possession,  even  under  the 
contingency  I  have  stated,  for  another  reason.  It  would  be 
a  breach  of  good  faith.  Not  long  since  we  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico.  That  treaty,  before  this 
time,  has  been  acted  on,  or  is  about  to  be  acted  on,  by  the 
Mexican  Government ;  and  until  it  is  acted  on  we  are  bound 
in  good  faith  to  observe  it.  If  it  is  acted  on  favorably,  it 
becomes  a  permanent  obligation.  We  have  considered  Yuca- 
tan as  part  of  Mexico,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  It  is  not  comprehended  within  the  line  which  is 
proposed  to  be  drawn  between  us  and  her.  We  could  not 
seize  upon  that  State  in  conformity  with  good  faith ;  nor 
could  we  in  conformity  with  the  annistice,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. The  armistice  makes  some  exceptions,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  them. 

I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  against  the  measure 
reported  by  the  conmiittee  to  carry  into  effect  the  message 
of  the  President,  recommending  that  we  should  adopt  the 
measure  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  of  a 
foreign  power.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next — ^to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  the  white  population  from  being 
exterminated  or  expelled  from  Yucatan.  And  here  let  me 
express  my  regret  that  the  President  should,  in  the  same 
message,  unite  two  measures  of  such  different  characters — 
one  an  appeal  to  our  humanity,  which  I  would,  as  far  as  we 
could  with  propriety,  act  upon  promptly,  and  at  once  ;  the 
other,  involving  the  highest  considerations  of  policy,  and 
which  requires  much  time  and  much  deliberation.  It  is 
among  the  most  complicated  questions  ever  presented  to  this 
body,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important.  Why  these 
different  questions  have  been  mingled  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.     The  emergency  for  the  one  seems  to  have  existed  long 
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before  the  other.  Danger  to  the  white  population  has  beeo 
known  to  exist  since  the  middle  of  February,  but  the  mes- 
Bage  has  only  been  recently  communicated  to  iis.  During 
this  long  interval,  if  the  case  appealing  to  our  humanity  had 
been  brought  furwanl,  we  might  lung  ere  this  have  rendered 
efficient  aid.  But,  whatever  maybe  the  effects  of  the  delay 
in  rcierence  to  the  YucatancKe,  they  aro  not  chargeable  to 
us.  Higher  considerations  in  reference  to  ourselves — con- 
siderations of  policy — demand  of  us  deliberation,  and  that 
deliberation,  I  trust,  will  bo  given,  in  despite  of  the  charge 
iif  unnecessary  delay.  But  I  pass  on  to  the  question  of 
humanity. 

If  this  be  a  war  of  races  in  reality ;  if  the  white  race  be 
not  responsible  for  this  war ;  if  tliey  have  used  all  manly 
exertions,  and  exhibited  due  courage  in  repelling  the  danger, 
strong  indeed  would  be  the  ajipeal  to  my  sympathies.  I 
have  no  aversion  to  any  race,  red  or  black,  but  my  sympa- 
o  much  Boiihisticated 
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nor  very  well  informed  on  political  subjects,  but  they  are  fai 
better  informed,  and  far  more  elevated  in  sentiment,  than 
the  Indian  race  can  possibly  be.  If  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  there  is  some  hope  that  Yucatan  may  go  for- 
ward, that  intelligence  may  increase,  and  that  at  some  future 
day  they  may  be  prepared  to  take  a  higher  position  in  civili- 
zation than  at  present.  If  the  white  race  be  overthrown  and 
Indian  ascendency  established,  there  will  be  a  directly  oppo- 
site tendency  to  end  in  a  despotic  government,  like  that  of 
Hayti.  Perhaps  a  capable  man  may  at  first  be  elevated  to 
power,  and  may  govern  tolerably  well,  but  it  will  undoubt- 
edly follow  the  course  of  Hayti.  The  tendency  of  power 
will  be  downwards,  until  it  come  down  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  end  in  a  savage  state. 

But  if  there  are  powerful  considerations  why  we  should 
interfere  as  far  as  we  could  with  propriety  for  these  reasons, 
there  are  very  powerful  ones  why  we  should  act  with  great 
caution.  The  case  of  Yucatan  does  not  stand  alone.  All 
the  causes  operating  there  to  produce  the  present  state  of 
things  are  operating  in  all  the  portions  of  this  continent 
south  of  us,  including  Mexico,  down  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  western  to  Chili. 
All,  all  are  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  the  condition  in 
which  Yucatan  is  now  placed.  The  history  of  all  has  been 
the  same.  The  white  and  mixed  races  led  in  casting  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain.  They,  every  where,  elevated  the  Indian  race 
to  an  equality  with  themselves.  It  was  done  most  impru- 
dently, and  inculcates  a  solemn  lesson.  They  conferred  upon 
the  Indians  full  political  rights,  subjecting  them  at  the  same 
time  to  unequal  civil  burdens.  While  they  gave  them  the 
power  of  voting — the  highest  political  power— they  imposed 
a  tax  upon  them  exclusively  of  a  most  onerous  character,  so 
as  to  throw  almost  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  the 
Government  and  the  Church  upon  them.  If  the  order  had 
been  reversed ;  if  they  had  given  them  all  civil  rights,  and 
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dealt  out  to  them  more  sparingly  political  rights,  elevating 
the  more  intelligent,  and  extending  the  basis  of  suffrage  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  population  increased,  a  very 
different  result  might  have  taken  place.  All  these  South 
American  States  consist  of  the  same  population — whites, 
mixed,  and  Indians.  The  African  population  is  small.  All 
will,  I  fear,  be  revolutionized  in  turn,  and  the  whole  of  them 
be  subjected  to  one  melancholy  fate,  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
can  do.  But  I  tnist  that  it  may  bo  otherwise.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  subject,  however,  should  teach  us  caution. 
Whatever  we  do  in  this  case,  we  set  a  precedent ;  we  affirm 
a  principle ;  and  every  one  knows  the  force  of  precedents 
and  asserted  principles  upon  a  population  like  that  of  our 
country.  You  will  have  to  follow  it  in  all  other  cases. 
Even  now  Venezuela  is  involved  in  a  war  every  way  sinular. 
How  it  may  end  we  know  not.  Guatimala  has  gone  through 
the  process.  She  is  already  under  Indian  authority.  A 
man  of  remarkable  character,  it  is  said,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  Things  may  go  very  well  in  his  time,  but  how 
they  will  be  managed  afterwards  who  can  tell  ?  Look  at 
the  subject.  Are  we  to  declare  now,  by  our  acts,  that  in  all 
those  cases  we  are  to  interpose  by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be, 
and  thereby  become  involved  in  the  fate  of  all  these  coun- 
tries ?  Ought  we  to  set  such  a  precedent  ?  No.  The  first 
duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself, — and  such  is  the  case  pre- 
eminently with  the  United  States.  They  owe  a  high  duty 
to  themselves — to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which  will  secure 
their  liberty.  The  success  of  their  great  political  system 
will  be  of  infinitely  more  service  to  mankind  than  the  secur- 
ing of  the  ascendency  of  the  white  race  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  continent,  however  important  that  may  be.  But 
if,  instead  of  pursuing  this  wise  policy,  such  a  course  be  en- 
tered upon  as  that  recommended  in  the  message  of  the 
President,  I  fear  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  ruins  of  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  added  to  those  which  have  fallen  within  the 
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last  few  months.  But,  while  I  see  the  greatest  reason  for 
caution,  I  think  that  this  Government,  upon  all  occasions, 
ought  to  give  encouragement  and  countenance,  as  far  as  it 
can  with  safety,  to  the  ascendency  of  the  white  race — that 
it  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  civilization,  progress,  and 
liberty  of  this  continent,  in  reference  to  those  portions  of  it 
where  they  are  exposed  to  this  danger.  I  will  not  say  that 
in  no  case  should  we  ever  give  them  military  aid,  but  for  a 
case  to  justify  this,  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  one,  and  to 
be  judged  of  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  governed  by  a 
general  rule. 

I  have  said  that  if  this  be  a  caise  of  war  between  races, 
if  the  white  race  be  not  responsible  for  it,  if  they  have  been 
patriotic  and  courageous  in  their  own  defence,  it  would 
present  a  strong  appeal  to  ray  sympathy.  But  is  it  a  war 
of  races  ?  I  have  examined  the  case  with  all  the  lights  be- 
fore me,  and  I  shall  now  state  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  arrived. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  substantially  a  war  of  races,  but 
was  not  so  at  the  beginning.  It  seems  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Government  of  Yucatan,  there  have  been 
violent  factions,  accompanied  by  a  disposition  on  all  sides  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  Indians  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
aid  as  voters,  certain  promises  were  made  to  them  which 
have  not  been  well  fulfilled.  It  would  seem  that,  in  this 
case,  one  of  the  factions,  to  secure  the  Indian  vote,  promised 
the  reduction  of  the  capitation  tax — ^an  enormous  burden 
which  presses  them  to  the  earth.  The  conflict  originated, 
it  is  said,  in  this  wise.  In  the  contest  for  power  between 
Mendez  and  Barbachino,  the  partisans  of  the  former,  about 
Campeachy,  made  proposals  to  the  Indians  to  reduce  the 
capitation  tax.  Mendez,  in  consequence  of  these  overtures, 
obtained  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  and  was  elected  governor. 
But  when  he  got  into  power  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promises. 
Instead  of  removing  the  taxes,  he  enforced  their  collection 
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important  and  threatening  as  to  occasioi 
sternation.  There  has  been  almost  no  di 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  white  populati« 
evidence  of  patriotism  throughout  the  v 
this  tends  very  much  to  weaken  my  sympt 
case  confined  to  the  male  population  I  she 
none.  But  there  are  helpless  women  an 
wretched  condition,  on  the  score  of  humai 
terference.  I  may  add,  that  there  is  ; 
inducing  the  belief  that  it  is  not  altog( 
war  of  races.  Barbachino  is  now  in  pow< 
been  the  violence  of  faction  that  a  lar^ 
forces  of  Mendez  has  withdrawn  from  1 
change  in  the  government.  I  will  state,  i 
what  perhaps  should  have  been  said  before 
gence  brought  by  a  late  arrival  at  New  C 
beyond  all  controversy  that  England  has  nc 
in  the  affair.  It  appears  that  even  the  1 
at  the  Balize  is  threatened  by  Indians ; 
captured  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  n 
that  settlement,  and  that  a  despatch  had 
ditional  troops  from  Jamaica.  This  ap] 
attack  had  resulted  from  the  British  settle 
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How  far  ought  we  to  go,  then,  on  the  score  of  humanity  ? 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  naval  force  which  we  can 
spare  should  he  sent  to  relieve  these  helpless  people,  and 
that  we  should  supply  food  and  raiment  for  their  present 
necessities,  and  convey  them  wheresoever  they  desire — to 
Cuha  or  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  we  should  do  all  that  hu- 
manity requires.  But  I  cannot  agree  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  President  to  use  the 
army  and  navy  to  tJike  military  occupation  of  the  country. 
No  considerations  of  humanity,  or  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
white  race  in  Yucatan,  justify,  in  my  opinion,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course  of  policy.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  write 
population,  including  the  mixed  race,  is  so  prostrated  and 
feeble,  and  the  Indians  so  powerful,  that  not  a  hope  remains 
of  re-establishing  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  former. 
We  can,  doubtless,  by  force,  subject  the  Indians  and  rein- 
state the  whites  in  power ;  but  the  moment  we  withdraw, 
the  former  state  of  things  will  recur.  We  will  thus  be  per- 
petually engaged  in  this  work.  Now,  I  am  not  willing  to 
incur  the  danger  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ascendency 
of  the  whites.  I  am  not  willing  to  have  this  task,  which 
does  not  belong  to  us,  assumed  by  our  Government. 

I  come  now  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Davis).  As  between  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment, I  prefer  the  bill.  They  both  propose  the  same  thing. 
It  is  true  the  amendment  says  only  that  the  President  shall 
have  the  power,  without  prescribing  what  he  the  President  is 
to  do  with  it.  But  the  President  has  told  us  what  he  will  do. 
He  has  told  us  as  clearly  as  if  it  was  put  in  the  amendment. 
His  object  is  to  take  military  occupation  of  Yucatan — ^tem- 
porary to  be  sure,  but  it  must  end  in  permanent  occupation. 
Now,  I  would  rather  do  that  with  our  own  sanction  directly 
which  the  President  proposes  to  do,  than  under  the  cover 
of  this  amendment.  Nor  am  I  reconciled  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  preamble  o£fered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
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I  think  the  Senator  had  not  seen  all  the  documents  when 
he  offered  that  preamble.  It  does  not  reach  the  case.  It 
presupposes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  of 
the  United  States  to  defend  the  white  race  there  because  we 
had  so  crippled  Mexico  that  she  could  not  afford  them  pro- 
tection. I  believe  I  state  the  substance  of  the  preamble 
rx)rrectly  ? 

[Mr.  Lewis  assented.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  case  is  very  different  from  what  the 
preamble  supposes.  Yucatan  does  not  look  to  Mexico  for 
protection.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  alarmed  at  the 
danger  they  have  to  fear  from  Mexico  than  from  the  Indians. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  assumed  a  position  of 
neutrality,  or,  as  they  say,  of  independence.  They  thereby 
bociimo  traitors  in  the  eyes  of  Mexico  ;  and,  no  doubt,  they 
will  l>o  hold  responsible  as  such.  Hence  we  see  Mr.  Sierra 
niakos  a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico. Nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  good 
fiiilli,  the  United  States  should  not  permit  Yucatan  to  be 
piicrilicod.  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  deal  of 
luisnianagenient  in  reference  to  this  whole  affair.  The 
poi^plc  of  Yucatan  were  recognized  as  neutrals  or  not,  just 
an  suited  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  So  far  as  the  col- 
lection of  revenue  was  concerned,  they  were  not  neutral ;  as 
far  as  the  importation  of  arms  into  the  country  was  con- 
corned,  they  were  treated  as  belligerents,  and  the  arms  were 
made  contraband  of  war,  lest  they  should  be  transferred  to 
Mexico.  The  effect  has  been  this,  and  they  complain  of  it : 
that  they  have  been  kept  destitute  of  arms  and  means 
whereby  to  defend  themselves  in  this  contest.  On  reviewing 
the  whole  case,  however,  I  think  that  the  white  population 
t»f  Yucatan  have,  in  a  great  measure,  themselves  to  blame. 
Tlie  factious  conflicts — fierce  and  maniacal — ^in  which  they 
hiivo  been  engaged,  to  the  last,  have  involved  them  in  these 
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frightful  calamities.  But  the  administration  is  not  wholly 
irresponsible.  They  knew  that  Mendez  had  declared  neu- 
trality, if  not  independence,  and  approved  of  it.  They  be- 
held the  progress  of  those  Indians.  They  witnessed  their 
devastations,  and  instead  of  interfering  to  defend  those  who 
had  declared  themselves  to  be  our  friends,  stood  by  with 
arms  folded,  and  they  have  incurred  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility. They  ought  to  have  given  no  countenance  to  their 
claim  of  neutrality  and  treated  them  as  one  of  the  Mexican 
States,  or  ought  to  have  fully  recognized  their  neutrality 
and  independence.  On  the  contrary,  by  regarding  them  as 
a  Mexican  State,  or  as  a  neutral  and  independent  power,  as 
best  suited  their  convenience,  they  have  placed  the  people 
of  Yucatan  in  an  awful  condition,  by  leaving  them  unpro- 
tected from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  and  exposing  them  to 
be  treated  as  traitors  by  Mexico  ;  and  we  are  now  appealed 
to,  at  this  late  period,  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from 
this  fluctuating  and  uncertain  policy,  when  they  are  no  longer 

curable  but  by  incurring  hazards  and  sacrifices  we  cannot  bo 
justified  in  making.^ 


SPEECH 

On  the  Oi'egon  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  June 

21th,  1848. 

There  is  a  very  striking  difierence  between  the  position 
on  which  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  stand, 
in  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration.     The  former 

*  The  copy  of  this  Speech  in  the  editor's  possession  has  endorsed  on 
it,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  words  "  It  is  badly  reported,* 
—Editor. 
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and  the  12th  section,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  under 
consideration.  We  have  thus  fairly  presented  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  non-slaveholding  and  the  slaveholding  States, — 
or,  as  I  shall  call  them  for  the  sake  of  brevity, — the  Northern 
and  Southern  States,  in  their  whole  extent  for  discussion. 

The  first  question  which  oflfers  itself  for  consideration  is — 
Have  the  Northern  States  the  power  which  they  claim^  to 
prevent  the  Southern  people  from  emigrating  freely,  with  their 
property,  into  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  monopolize  them  for  their  exclusive  benefit  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  question.  I  propose  to  discuss  it 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  I  shall  claim  nothing  which 
does  not  fairly  and  clearly  belong  to  the  Southern  States, 
either  as  members  of  this  Federal-  Union,  or  appertain  to 
them  in  their  separate  and  individual  character ;  nor  shall 
I  yield  any  thing  which  belongs  to  them  in  either  capacity.  I 
am  influenced  neither  by  sectional  nor  party  considerations.  If 
I  know  myself,  I  would  repel  as  promptly  and  decidedly  any 
aggression  of  the  South  on  the  North,  as  I  would  any  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  on  the  former.  And  let  me  add,  I  hold 
the  obUgation  to  repel  aggression  to  be  not  much  less  solemn, 
than  that  of  abstaining  from  making  aggression ;  and  the 
party  which  submits  to  it  when  it  can  be  resisted,  to  be 
not  much  less  guilty  and  responsible  for  consequences  than 
that  which  makes  it.  Nor  do  I  stand  on  party  grounds.. 
What  I  shall  say  in  reference  to  this  subject,  I  shall  say 
entirely  without  reference  to  the  Presidential  election.  I 
hold  it  to  lie  infinitely  higher  than  that  and  all  other  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  I  shall  direct  my  efforts  to  ascertain  what 
is  constitutional,,  right  and  just,  under  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  best  and  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to  this, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  questions  to  our  Union  and  in- 
stitutions, is  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  constitution  and  the 
dictates  of  justice. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  recur  to^the  question— 
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Has  the  North  the  power  which  it  claims  under  the  12tl 
section  of  this  bill  ?  I  ask  at  the  outset,  where  is  the  power 
to  be  found  ?  Not,  certainly,  in  the  relation  in  which  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  stand  to  each  other.  They 
are  the  constituent  parts  or  members  of  a  common  Federal 
Union ;  and,  as  such,  are  equals  in  all  respects,  both  in 
dignity  and  rights,  as  is  declared  by  all  writers  on  govern- 
ments founded  on  such  union,  and  as  may  be  inferred  from 
arguments  deduced  from  their  nature  and  character.  In- 
stead, then,  of  affording  any  countenance  or  authority  in 
favor  of  the  power,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  against  it.  Nor  can  it 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  South  holds  property  in  slaves. 
That,  too,  fairly  considered,  instead  of  affording  any  author- 
ity for  the  power,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  against  it. 
Slavery  existed  in  the  South  when  the  constitution  was 
framed,  fully  to  the  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
that  it  does  at  this  time.  It  is  the  only  property  recognized 
by  it ;  the  only  one  that  entered  into  its  formation  as  a  po- 
litical element,  both  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  weight 
of  the  States  in  the  Government,  and  the  apportionment  of 
direct  taxes ;  and  the  only  one  that  is  put  under  the  express 
guaranty  of  the  constitution.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  South  was  very  jealous  in  reference 
to  this  property  ;  that  it  constituted  one  of  the  difficulties 
both  to  its  formation  and  adoption ;  and  that  it  would  not 
have  assented  to  either,  had  the  convention  refused  to 
allow  to  it  its  due  weight  in  the  Government,  or  to  place  it 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  constitution.  Nor  can  it  be 
found  in  the  way  that  the  territories  have  been  acquired.  I 
will  not  go  into  particulars,  in  tliis  respect,  at  this  stage  of 
the  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  whole  was  acquired 
either  by  purchase,  out  of  the  common  funds  of  all  the 
States, — the  South  as  well  as  the  North, — or  by  arms  and 
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mutual  sacrifice  of  men  and  money ; — ^which,  instead  of  giving 
any  countenance  in  favor  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  North, 
on  every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  furnishes  strong 
additional  presumption  against  it. 

But,  if  it  cannot  be  found  in  either, — ^if  it  exists  at  all, — 
the  power  must  be  looked  for  in  the  constitutional  compact, 
which  binds  these  States  together  in  a  Federal  Union  ;  and 
I  now  ask,  can  it  be  found  there  ?  Does  that  instrument 
contain  any  provision  which  gives  the  North  the  power  to 
exclude  the  South  from  a  free  admission  into  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  with  its  peculiar  property,  and  to 
monopolize  them  for  its  own  exclusive  use  ?  If  it  in  fact 
contains  such  power,  expressed  or  implied,  it  must  be  found 
in  a  specific  grant,  or  be  inferred  by  irresistible  deduction, 
from  some  clear  and  acknowledged  power.  Nothing  short 
of  the  one  or  the  other  can  overcome  the  strong  presumption 
against  it. 

That  there  is  no  such  specific  grant  may  be  inferred,  be- 
yond doubt,  fi:om  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
designate  it.  Instead  of  that,  it  has  been  assumed — ^taken 
for  granted  without  a  particle  of  proof — ^that  Congress  has 
the  absolute  right  to  govern  the  territories.  Now,  I  con- 
cede, if  it  does  in  reality  possess  such  power,  it  may  exclude 
from  the  territories  whom  or  what  it  pleases,  and  admit  into 
them  whom  or  what  it  pleases  ;  and  of  course  may  exercise 
the  power  claimed  by  the  North  to  exclude  the  South  from 
them.  But  I  again  repeat,  where  is  this  absolute  power  to 
be  found  ?  All  admit  that  there  is  no  such  specific  grant 
of  power.  If,  then,  it  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  inferred  from 
some  such  power.  I  ask  where  is  that  to  be  found  ?  The 
Senator  from  New- York,  behind  me  (Mr.  Dix),  points  to 
the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  provides  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States."    Now,  I  under- 
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means  when  applied  to  lands ;  and  is  th* 
expression  regarding  the  territory  in  t1 
the  object  is  to  confer  the  right  to  sell  < 
■ition  of  it.     But  who  erer  heard  the  e: 
goyemment  ?    And  what  possible  meani 
80  applied  ?    Take  the  next  expression, 
ful  roles  and  regulations."     These,  i 
might,  indeed,  be  applicable  to  govemm 
but  they  are  never  so  applied  in  the  com 
case  where  they  are  used  in  it,  they  i 
things,  or  some  process,  such  as  the  rulet 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  govemment  of 
but  never  to  government,  which  always  ii 
governed.    But  if  there  should  be  any  dc 
words  immediately  following,  which  resti 
'^  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
property  of  the  United  States,''  must 
They  restrict  their  meaning,  beyond  the 
to  territory  regarded  as  property. 

But  if  it  were  possible  for  doubt  still  t 
conclusive  argument  still  remains  to  sh< 
of  the  constitution  did  not  intend  to  a 
governmental  powers.     I  refer  to  the  da' 
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yards,  and  other  needful  buildings/'  The  places  therein 
referred  to  are  clearly  embraced  by  the  expression,  "  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States/'  contained  in  the 
clause  I  have  just  considered.  But  it  is  certain,  that  if  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
confer  governmental  powers  over  such  places  by  that  clause, 
they  never  would  have  delegated  it  by  this.  They  were 
incapable  of  doing  a  thing  so  absurd.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  confer  such  power  over  . 
them,  they  could  not  have  intended  it  over  territories. 
Whatever  was  conferred  by  the  same  words,  in  reference  to 
one,  must  have  been  intenfled  to  be  conferred  in  reference  to 
the  other,  and  the  reverse.  The  opposite  supposition  would 
be  absurd.  But,  it  may  be  asked  why  the  term — ^territory — 
was  omitted  in  the  delegation  of  exclusive  legislation  to  Con- 
gress over  the  places  enumerated  ?  Very  satisfactory  rea- 
sons may,  in  my  opinion,  be  assigned.  The  former  were 
limited  to  places  lying  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  States,  and  the  latter  to  public  land  lying  beyond  both. 
The  cession  and  purchase  of  the  former,  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  within  which  they  might  be  situated,  did  not  oust 
the  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  They  still 
remained  in  the  State,  the  United  States  acquiring  only  the 
title  to  the  place.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  confer 
on  Congress,  by  express  delegation,  the  exercise  of  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  over  this  District  and  such  places,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  purchase  and  session.  It 
was  simply  intended  to  withdraw  them  from  under  the  legis- 
latures of  the  respective  States  within  which  they  might  lie, 
and  substitute  that  of  Congress  in  its  place, — subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  constitution  and  the  objects  for  which  the 
places  were  acquired, — leaving,  as  I  have  said,  the  sover- 
eignty still  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  in 
abeyance,  as  far  as  it  extends  to  legislation.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  this  District, — since  the  retrocession  to  Virginia  of  the 


f  legblate  over  them,  by  delegating  the  ex( 

legislation  to  Congress.     It  would  have  bet 
erogation.     It  may  be  proper  to  remark  i 
that  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  < 
cases,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
legislation.     They  are  very  di£ferent  thing 
absolute  power  of  legislation  is  always  e: 
no  means  foUows  that  exclusive  power  of 
government  is  likewise  always  absolute, 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  as  &r  as  tl 
concerned,  and  the  State  legislatures  as  i 
tive  governments  are  concerned ; — ^but  we 
are  subject  to  many  and  important  restri 
tions  which  the  nature  of  absolute  power  e 
I  have  now  made  good  the  assertion  I 
that  the  clause  in  the  constitution  relied 
from  New- York,  so  far  from  conferring  1 
of  government  over  the  territory  claimed  I 
who  agree  with  him,  confers  not  a  particL 
power.     Having  conclusively  established 
of  precedents,  cited  by  the  Senator  to  j 
which  he  sought  in  the  clause,  falls  to  th 
fabric  which  he  raised ;  and  I  am  thus  e: 

necessitv    of  referrincr    ta    ihf^m     anri    rpnl 
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was  adopted  by  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  while 
the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  was  in  session, 
and  about  one  year  before  its  adoption, — and  of  course  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  expiration  of  the  old  Confederation. 
Against  its  introduction,  I  might  object  that  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  cannot  rightfully  form  prece- 
dents for  this  Government ;  but  I  waive  that.  I  waive  also 
the  objection  that  the  act  was  consummated  when  that 
Government  was  in  extremis^  and  could  hardly  be  considered 
compos  mentis.  I  waive  also  the  fact  that  the  ordinance  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  compact,  and  was  adopted  when  only 
eight  States  were  present,  while  the  articles  of  confederation 
required  nine  to  form  compacts.  I  waive  also  the  fact,  that 
Mr.  Madison  declared  that  the  act  was  without  shadow  of 
constitutional  authority  ; — and  shall  proceed  to  show,  from 
the  history  of  its  adoption,  that  it  cannot  justly  be  consid- 
ered of  any  binding  force. 

Virginia  made  the  cession  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes, 
in  1784.     It  now  contains  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  a  very  considerable  extent 
of  territory  lying  north  of  the  latter.     Shortly  after  the  ces- 
sion, a  committee  of  three  was  raised,  of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  one.     They  reported  an  ordinance  for  the  establishment 
of  the  territory, — containing,  among  other  provisions,  one, 
of  which  Mr.   JeflTerson  was  the  author,  excluding  slavery 
from  the  territory  after  the  year  1800.     It  was  reported  to 
Congress,  but  this  provision  was  struck  out.     On  the  question 
of  striking  out,  every  Southern  State  present  voted  in  favor  of 
it ;  and,  what  is  more  striking,  every  Southern  delegate 
voted  the  same  way,  Mr.  Jefferson  alone  excepted.     The 
ordinance  was  adopted  without  the  provision.     At  the  next 
session,  Bufus  King,  then  a  member  of  the  old  Congress, 
moved  a  proposition,  very  much  in  the  same  shape  as  the 
sixth  article  (that  which  excludes  slavery)  in  the  ordinance 


*  *  w        ^  ^  m*  ^ 


1  '  it.     Finally,  another  committee  was  rai8< 

which  was  Mr.  Carrington  of  Virginia, 

Dane  was  also  a  member.     That  committ< 

including  the    amendment    preTiously  ] 

Mr.  Dane  moved  his  proposition,  which 

the  report  of  the  conmiittee  thus  amende 

nance  of  1787. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  brief  hisi 

the  ordinance  was  a  compromise  between 

Northern  States,  of  which  the  terms  ^ 

should  be  excluded  from  the  territory  upon  < 

tive  slayes,  who  might  take  refuge  in  th 

be  delivered  up  to  their  owners^  as  stipula 

of  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance.    It  is  n 

has  been  stated;  that  the  South  was  unitec 

opposed  to  the  provision  when  first  moved 

sition  of  Mr.  King,  without  the  proviso,  i 

resisted  by  the  South,  as  maybe  infem 

want  of  success,  and  that  it  never  could  b 

to  it  until  the  provision  for  the  delivery  u] 

was  incorporated  in  it.     But  it  is  well 

compromise  involves  not  a  surrender,  but  i 

the  right  or  power ;  and  hence  in  the  cas 
is  a  well-estuWialiA^  1a*»«i  •.-j-^-i-   *^ 
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to  the  precedents  cited  by  the  Senator  from  New- York, 
intended  by  him  to  establish  the  fact  of  her  acquiescence  in 
the  ordinance.  I  admit  that  she  has  acquiesced  in  the  seve- 
ral acts  of  Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  but  the  Senator 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  is  proof  of  a  surrender,  on 
her  part,  of  the  power  over  the  territories  which  he  claims 
for  Congress.  No,  she  never  has,  and  I  trust  never  will, 
make  such  a  surrender.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  conclusive 
proof  of  her  fidelity  to  her  engagements.  She  has  never  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  ordinance,  or  to  deprive  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  States  erected  within  its  limits,  of  any  right 
or  advantage  it  was  intended  to  confer.  But  I  regret  that 
as  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  fidelity  with  which  it 
has  been  observed  on  their  part.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  State  of  Illinois — be  it  said  to  her  honor — every 
other  State  erected  within  its  limits  has  pursued  a  course, 
and  adopted  measures,  which  have  rendered  the  stipulations 
of  the  proviso  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  nugatory.  Wis- 
consin may,  also,  be  an  exception,  as  she  has  just  entered 
the  Union,  and  has  hardly  had  time  to  act  on  the  subject. 
They  have  gone  further, — ^and  suffered  individuals  to  form 
combinations,  without  an  effort  to  suppress  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  enticing  and  seducing  the  slaves  to  leave  their 
masters,  and  to  run  them  into  Canada  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  laws — in  open  violation,  not  only  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  ordinance,  but  of  the  constitution  itself.  If  I  express 
myself  strongly,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  excite- 
ment, but  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  forcibly  to  the 
subject.  My  object  is  to  lay  bare  the  subject  under  consid- 
eration, just  as  a  surgeon  probes  to  the  bottom  and  lays  open 
a  wound,  not  to  cause  pain  to  his  patient,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  healing  it. 

I  come  now  to  another  precedent  of  a  similar  character, 
but  differing  in  this — that  it  took  place  under  this  Govem- 
aient,  and  not  under  that  of  the  old  Confederation  ;  I  refer 


done  under  circumstances  wnicn  maae  it  i 
on  the  latter.     It  is  true,  it  was  moved  by 
guished  citizens  (Mr.  Clay)  ;  but  it  is  equa 
carried  by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  N 
almost  united  vote  of  the  South ;  and  w 
on  the  latter  by  superior  numbers  in  opposi 
uous  efforts.     The  South  has  never  given  h 
or  assented  to  the  power  it  asserted.     She 
and  has  simply  acquiesced  in  an  arrangeme 
not  had  the  power  to  reverse,  and  which  she  ( 
to  do  without  disturbing  the  peace   and 
Union — to  which  she  has  ever  been  averse, 
principle,  she  permitted  the  Territory  of  I( 
and  the  State  to  be  admitted  into  the 
compromise,  without  objection ;  and  this 
the  Senator  from  New- York  to  prove  hei 
power  he  claims  for  Congress. 

To  add  to  the  strength  of  this  claim,  th 
power  hold  up  the  name  of  Jefferson  in  iU 
tsLT  as  to  call  him  the  author  of  the  so-calle( 
which  is  but  a  general  expression  of  a  pc 
Missouri  compromise  is  a  case  of  its  applica 
judge  by  his  opinion  of  that  case,  what  I 
the  principle,  instead  of  being  the  author 
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^The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manufactures,  Spanish  treaty,  are 
nothing.  These  are  occurrences,  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm,  wil] 
pass  under  the  ship.  But  the  Missouri  question  is  a  breaker  on  which 
we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more,  God  only 
knows." 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  these  expressions,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  questions  enumerated  were  the 
great  and  exciting  political  questions  of  the  day,  on  which 
parties  divided.     The  banks  and  bankrupt  law  had  long 
been  so.     Manufactures,  or  what  has  since  been  called  the 
protective  tariff,  was  at  the  time  a  subject  of  great  excite- 
ment, as  was  the  Spanish  treaty,   that  is,  the  treaty  by 
which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  Union,  and  by  which  the 
western  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
was  settled,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
All  these  exciting  party  questions  of  the  day  Mr.  Jefferson 
regarded  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  Missouri  question. 
He  looked  on  all  of  them  as  in  their  nature  fugitive  ;  and, 
to  use  his  own  forcible  expression,  "  would  pass  off  under  the 
ship  of  State  like  waves  in  a  storm."     Not  so  this  fatal  ques- 
tion.    It  was  a  breaker  on  which  it  was  destined  to  be 
stranded.     And  yet  his  name  is  quoted  by  the  incendiaries 
of  the  present  day  in  support  of,  and  as  the  author  of,  a  pro- 
viso which  would  give  indefinite  and  universal  extension  of 
this  fatal  question  to  all  the  territories  I     It  was  compro- 
mised the  next  year  by  the  adoption  of  the  line  to  which  I 
have  referred.     Mr,  Holmes  of  Maine,  long  a  member  of 
this  body,  who  voted  for  the  measure,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  inclosing  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion. 
It  drew  out  an  answer  from  him  which  ought  to  be  treasured 
up  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and  its 
institutions.     It  is  brief.     I  will  send  it  to  the  Secretary  to 
be  read.     The  time  of  the  Senate  cannot  be  better  occupied 
than  in  listening  to  it : 


I  considered  it  at  once  as  tho  knell  of  the  Ui 
deed,  for  the  moment.  But  tbb  is  a  reprieve 
Iccce.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a 
and  political,  onc«  conceived  and  held  up  t< 
men,  will  never  be  obliUrated ;  and  every  nei 
deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  say,  nitfa  conBdou! 
a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  thi 
from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  any  pratticabU 
that  kind  of  property  (for  so  it  b  misnamec 
would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if  in  thai 
palion  and  expatriaUon  could  be  effected;  a 
due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But,  as 
by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  bold  him 
Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservaUon 
tbittg  I  am  certain,  that  as  tbe  passage  of  sis 
to  another  would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  sii 
would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffusion 
would  make  tbem  individually  happier,  and 
tbe  accomplishment  of  their  emancipation,  by 
a  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An  abstinc 
of  power,  would  remove  the  jealousy  eioit«d 
Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  tbe  differ 
composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  e: 
State,  which  nothing  in  the  constitution  has 
^ven  to  tbe  General  Government  Could  Coi 
'hat  the  non-freemen  of  Connecticut  shall  he 
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men!  and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the 
unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  conso- 
lation is  to  be,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  weep  over  it  If  they  would 
but  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  '  v^ay  against 
an  abstract  principle,  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  r  ^ion  than  by 
scission,  they  would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of 
suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  I  tender  the  offer 
ing  of  my  high  esteem  and  respect 

"  THOMAS  JEFFERSON." 

Mark  his  prophetic  words  t  Mark  his  profound  reason* 
ing! 

^  It  [the  question]  is  hushed  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  r^ 
prieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line  coinciding 
with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived,  and  held 
up  to  the  angry  possums  of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated,  and  every 
new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper,^ 

Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  these  remarkable 
words  were  penned,  and  there  is  not  a  thought  which  time 
has  not  thus  far  verified,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  con- 
tinue to  verify  until  the  whole  will  be  fulfilled.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  regarded  the  compromise  line  as  utterly  inade- 
quate to  arrest  that  fatal  course  of  events,  which  his  keen 
sagacity  anticipated  from  the  question.  It  was  but  a  "  re- 
prieve." Mark  tho  deeply  melancholy  impression  which  it 
made  on  his  mind : 

**  I  regret  that  I  am  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacrifice 
of  themselves  by  the  generation  of  1 776,  to  acquire  self-government 
aud  happiness  for  themselves,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise 
and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is 
to  be,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  weep  over  it" 

Can  any  one  believe,  after  listening  to  this  letter,  that 
Jefferson  is  the  author  of  the  so-called  Wilmot  proviso,  or 
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•.  j'.:.'.::  Tili-.^vvr  to  jTOve 
'.■■r:.'  ::.^  :e-T::".'r.\  claimed 
vrr^.i  vf  •.:.:■!  bill.  But 
:^:;...'.  :'  •  *•  '  <''■;  '^  --•/  ::.■:-•.-  ::*i:  I  iiL:  ir;:.=?takfrn,  and 
-...-".  '.'■.';  ',•./'*.',::>.  J  :-i-.':  '.^yi  Ji:ri!:>:  :L':ia  are  ^ound- 
■  v>  ,;  .':  *.;..'/.  .;]]  1;.';  fy/v;  w;./,:-  oiii  l/e  daimed  for  prc- 
.••;  •-■*  -  •j-^ij'i  1/;'  y  y.'y'jj'j  jiot  ijavr  !L«r  weight  of  a  feather 
1  •>..'..>'.  ii*«r  >.Vf'//iX  j/M-^umpriorj  whiih  I.  at  the  outset  of 
t:r{  i^ii.iu\:>..  ftli'>v/«r'J  to  }^;  fJifi/j-^A  lo  the  existence  of  the 
j;*;ui:j.  J'j";«-'i«/jrh,  ';virfi  in  Ji  court  of  juistice,  can  have  but 
littk'  wi-iyljt,  txr.fi,i  wUcm  the  law  is  doubtful,  and  should 
huvc'  littl<:  in  a  fh'libf'ialiv;  b'^^ly  in  any  case  on  a  constitu- 
tAuual  qu'fhliort^    itnd  riori'r,  where  the  power  to  which  it  has 
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been  attempted  to  trace  it  does  not  exist,  as  I  have  shown, 
I  trust,  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

But,  while  I  deny  that  the  clause  relating  to  the  terri- 
tory and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  confers  any 
governmental,  or  that  Congress  possesses  absolute  power 
over  the  territories,  I  by  no  means  deny  that  it  has  any 
power  over  them.  Such  a  denial  would  be  idle  on  any  oc- 
casion, but  much  more  so  on  this,  when  we  are  engaged  in 
constituting  a  territorial  government,  without  an  objection 
being  whispered  from  any  quarter  against  our  right  to  do  so. 
If  there  be  any  Senator  of  that  opinion,  he  ought  at  once 
to  rise  and  move  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  or  to  dispose 
of  it  in  some  other  way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  time 
on  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  right  to  act.  Assuming, 
then,  that  we  possess  the  power,  the  only  questions  that 
remain  are — ^whence  is  it  derived  ?  and,  what  is  its  extent  ? 

As  to  its  origin,  I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  one  of  the  cases  read  by  the 
Senator  from  New- York,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  right 
of  acquiring  territory  ;  and  I  am  the  more  thoroughly  con- 
firmed in  it  from  the  fact  that  I  entertained  the  opinion 
long  before  I  knew  it  to  be  his.  As  to  the  right  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  frum  New- York,  that 
it  is  embraced,  without  going  further,  both  in  the  war  and 
treaty  powers.  Admitting,  then,  what  has  never  been  de- 
nied, and  what  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  in  a  discussion 
which  relates  to  territories  acquired  both  by  war  and  treaties, 
that  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  acquire  territories, 
it  would  seem  to  follow,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
have  the  right  to  govern  them.  As  they  possess  the  entire 
right  of  soil,  dominion,  and  sovereignty  over  them,  they 
must  necessarily  carry  with  them  the  right  to  govern.  But 
this  Government,  as  the  sole  agent  and  representative  of  the 
United  States — that  is,  the  States  of  the  Union  in  their 
federal  character — ^must,  as  such,  possess  the  sole  right,  if 
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more  usual  language,  for  which  it  was  delegated.     To  do 
either  would  be  to  pervert  the  power  to  purposes  never 
intended,  and  a  violation  of  the  constitution, — and  that  in 
the  most  dangerous  way  it  could  be  made,  because  more 
easily  done  and  less  easily  detected.     But  there  is  another 
and  important   class  of  restrictions   which  more   directly 
relate  to   the  subject  imder  discussion.     I   refer  to  those 
imposed  on  the  trustees  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
party,  who  constituted  the  trustees  and  invested  them  with 
the  trust  powers  to  be  exercised  for  its  benefit.     In  this 
case  it  is  the  United  States,  that  is,  the  several  States  of 
the  Union.    It  was  they  who  constituted  the  Government  as 
their  representative  or  trustee,  and  intrusted  it  with  powers 
to  be  exercised  for  their  common  and  joint  benefit.     To 
them  in  their  united  character  the  territories  belong,  as  is 
expressly  declared  by  the  constitution.    They  are  their  joint 
and  common  owners,  regarded  as  property  or  land ;  and  in 
them,  severally,  reside  the  dominion   and  sovereignty  over 
them.     They  are  as  much  the  tenitories  of  one  State  aa 
another — of  Virginia  as  of  New- York  ;   of  the  Southern  as- 
the  Northern  States.     They  are  the  territories  of  all,  because 
they  are  the  territories  of  each ;   and  not  of  each,  because 
they  are  the  territories  of  the  whole.     Add  to  this  the  per- 
fect equality  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of  rights,  which  appertain 
to  them  as  members  of  a  common  federal  Union, — which 
all  writers  on  the  subject  admit  to  be  a  fundamental  and 
essential  relation  between  States  so  united, — and  it  must  be 
manifest  that  Congress,  in  governing  the  territories,  can  give 
no  preference  or  advantage  to  one  State  over  another,  or  to 
one  portion  or  section  of  the  Union  over  another,  without 
depriving  the  State  or  section  over  which  the  preference  is 
given,  or  from  which  the  advantage  is  withheld,  of  their  clear 
and  unquestionable  right,  and  subverting  the  very  foundation 
on  which  the  Union  and  Government  rest.     It  has  no  more 
power  to  do  so  t^an  to  subvert  the  constitution  itself.     In* 
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^  monopoly  of  them  to  the  North.     I  no^ 

step  further,  and  show  that  neither  the 
territories  nor  their  legislatures  have  any 
/  few  words  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pur] 

f  positions  ever  taken,  I  hold  that  which  ( 

!  them  to  be  the  most  absurd.     If  the  ten 

United  States — if  the  ownership,  domin 
over  them  be  in  the  States  of  this  Unic 
inhabitants  of  the  territories,  nor  the 
exercise  any  power  but  what  is  subordini 
the  contrary  could  be  shown,  which  I  h( 
it  would  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictioi 
shown  the  power  of  Congress  is  ;  and  f 
whatever  power  they  might  hold,  would,  i 
be  subordinate  to  the  constitution,  and  con 
and  character  of  our  political  institutions. 
be  true — ^if  the  dominion  and  sovereignty 
be  in  their  inhabitants,  instead  of  the  I 
would  indeed,  in  that  case,  have  the  exc 
power  of  governing  them,  and  might  ( 
pleased,  or  what  they  pleased.  But,  in  tl 
cease  to  be  the  territories  of  the  United  SU 
acquired  them  and  permitted  them  to 
first  half-dozen  of  Rmiatters  would  hennnifi 
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territories  of  the  United  States,  vested  with  the  full  right  of 
excluding  even  their  conquerors.  There  is  no  escaping  from 
the  alternative,  but  by  resorting  to  the  greatest  of  all 
absurdities,  that  of  a  divided  sovereignty — a  sovereignty,  a 
part  of  which  would  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  a  part 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  How  can  sovereignty — 
the  ultimate  and  supreme  power  of  a  State — ^be  divided  ? 
The  exercise  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  may  be  divided, 
but  how  can  there  be  two  supreme  powers  ? 

We  are  next  told  that  the  ^aws  of  Mexico  preclude 
slavery  ;  and  assuming  that  they  will  remain  in  force  until 
repealed,  it  is  contended  that,  until  Congress  passes  an  act 
for  their  repeal,  the  citizens  of  the  South  cannot  emigrate 
with  their  property  into  the  territory  acquired  from  her.  I 
admit  the  laws  of  Mexico  prohibit,  not  slavery,  but  slavery  in 
the  form  it  exists  with  us.  The  Puros  are  as  much  slaves 
as  our  negroes,  and  are  less  intelligent  and  well  treated. 
But,  I  deny  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  can  have  the  eflTect 
attributed  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  ratified,  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  Mexico 
in  the  territory  acquired  by  it  becomes  extinct,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  is  substituted  in  its  place, — carrying  with 
it  the  constitution,  with  its  overriding  control,  over  all  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Mexico  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is 
tnie,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  territory  not  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  our  political  system 
would,  according  to  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
remain,  until  changed, — not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  merely 
of  sufferance, — and  as  between  the  inhabitants  of  territory, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  state  of  anarchy,  before  they  can  be 
brought  under  our  laws.  This  is  the  utmost  limit  to  which 
sufferance  goes.  Under  it  the  peon  system  would  continue ; 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  may 
choose  to  emigrate  with  their  slaves  or  other  property,  that 
may  be  excluded  by   the  laws  of  Mexico.     The  humane 
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provisions  of  the  laws  of  nations  go  no  further  than  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  in  their  property  and  civil  rights, 
under  their  former  laws,  until  others  can  be  substituted.  To 
extend  them  further  and  give  them  the  force  of  excluding 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  because  their  property  or 
religion  are  such  as  are  prohibited  from  being  introduced  by 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  would  not  only  prevent  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  eu^'grating  into  the 
acquired  territory,  but  would  give  a  higher  authority  to  the 
extinct  power  of  Mexico  over  the  territory  than  to  our 
actual  authority  over  it.  I  say  the  great  majority,  for  the 
laws  of  Mexico  not  only  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves, 
but  of  many  other  descriptions  of  property,  and  also  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  Congress  itself  cannot  prohibit. 
To  such  absurdity  would  the  supposition  lead. 

I  have  now  concluded  the  discussion,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  power  ;  and  have,  I  trust,  established  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  the  territories  are  free  and  open  to  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  no  power, 
under  any  aspect  the  subject  can  be  viewed  in,  by  which  the 
citizens  of  the  South  can  be  prevented  from  emigrating  with 
their  property  into  any  of  them.  I  have  advanced  no 
argument  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  nor  pushed  any 
one  beyond  what  truth  would  strictly  warrant.  But,  if 
mistaken, — if  my  arguments,  instead  of  being  sound  and 
true,  as  I  hold  them  beyond  controversy  to  be,  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  sophisms, — and  if  in  consequence, ' 
the  barrier  opposed  by  the  want  of  power,  should  be  sur- 
mounted, there  is  another  still  in  the  way,  that  cannot  be. 
The  mere  possession  of  power  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
justify  its  exercise.  It  must  be,  in  addition,  shown  that,  in 
the  given  case,  it  can  be  rightfully  and  justly  exercised. 
Under  our  system,  the  first  inquiry  is :  Does  the  constitution 
authorize  the  exercise  of  the  power  ?  If  this  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  the  next  is  :  Can  it  be  rightfully  and  justly 
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exercised  under  the  circumstances?  And  it  is  not,  until 
this,  too,  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  exercising  it,  is  presented  for  consider- 
ation. 

Now,  I  put  the  question  solemnly  to  the  Senators  from 
the  North :  Can  you  rightly  and  justly  exclude  the  South 
from  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  monopolize  them 
for  yourselves,  even  if,  in  your  opinion,  you  should  have  the 
power  ?  It  is  this  question  I  wish  to  press  on  your  atten- 
tion with  all  due  solemnity  and  decorum.  The  North  and 
the  South  stand  in  the  relation  of  partners  in  a  common 
Union,  with  equal  dignity  and  equal  rights.  We  of  the 
South  have  contributed  our  full  share  of  funds,  and  shed  our 
full  share  of  blood  for  the  acquisition  of  our  territories.  Can 
you,  then,  on  any  principle  of  equity  and  justice,  deprive  us 
of  our  full  share  in  their  benefit  and  advantage  ?  Are  you 
ready  to  affirm  that  a  majority  of  the  partners  in  a  joint 
concern  have  the  right  to  monopolize  its  benefits  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  minority,  even  in  cases  where  they  have  con- 
tributed their  full  share  to  the  concern  ?  But,  to  present 
the  case  more  strongly  and  vividly,  I  shall  descend  from 
generals  to  particulars,  and  shall  begin  with  the  Oregon 
Territory.  Our  title  to  it  is  founded  first,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, mainly  on  our  purchase  of  Louisiana  ;  that  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Florida  treaty,  which  transferred  to  us  the  title 
also  of  Spain  ;  and  both  by  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  by  Capt.  Gray,  and  the  exploration  of 
the  entire  stream,  from  its  source  down  to  its  mouth,  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  cost  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  ;  and  we  paid  Spain  five  millions  for  the 
Florida  treaty  ;  making  twenty  in  all.  This  large  sum  was 
advanced  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union  :  the  South, 
to  say  the  least,  contributing  her  full  share.  The  discovery 
was  made,  it  is  true,  by  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts ;  but  he 
sailed  under  the  flag  and  protection  of  the  Union,  and  of 
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course,  whatever  title  was  derived  from  his  discovery,  accrued 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Union.  The  exploration  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Union.  We  are  now  about 
to  form  it  into  a  territory  ;  the  expense  of  governing  which, 
while  it  remains  so,  must  be  met  out  of  the  common  fund, 
and  towards  which  the  South  must  contribute  her  full  share. 
The  expense  will  not  be  small.  Already  there  is  an  Indian 
war  to  be  put  down,  and  a  regiment  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
protect  the  territory,  has  been  ordered  there.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  expense  may  go  we  know  not,  but  it  will,  not  im- 
probably, involve  millions  before  the  territory  becomes  a 
State,  I  now  ask.  Is  it  right,  is  it  just — after  having  contrib- 
uted our  full  share  for  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  with 
the  liability  of  contributing,  in  addition,  our  full  share  of 
the  expense  for  its  government — that  we  should  be  shut  out 
of  the  territory,  and  be  excluded  from  participating  in  its 
benefits  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  such  conduct  in  the 
case  of  individuals  ?  And  can  that  be  right  and  just  in 
Government,  which  every  right-minded  man  would  cry  out 
to  be  base  and  dishonest  in  private  life  ?  If  it  would  be  so 
pronounced  in  a  partnership  of  thirty  individuals,  how  can 
it  be  pronounced  otherwise  in  one  of  thirty  States  ? 

The  case  of  our  recently  acquired  territory  from  Mexico 
is,  if  possible,  more  marked.  The  events  connected  with  the 
acquisition  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  long  narrative. 
It  was  won  by  arms,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  men  and  money. 
The  South,  in  the  contest,  performed  her  full  share  of  mili- 
tary duty,  and  earned  a  full  share  of  military  honor ;  has 
poured  out  her  full  share  of  blood  freely,  and  has  and  will 
bear  a  full  share  of  the  expense  ;  has  evinced  a  full  share  of 
skill  and  bravery,  and  if  I  were  to  say  even  more  than  her 
full  share  of  both,  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  be 
attributed,  however,  to  no  superiority  in  either  respect,  but 
to  accidental  circumstances,  which  gave  both  its  officers  and 
soldiers  more  favorable  opportunities  for  their  display.     All 
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have  done  their  duty  nohly,  and  high  courage  and  gallantry 
are  but  common  attributes  of  our  people.  Would  it  be  right 
and  just  to  close  a  territory  thus  won  against  the  South,  and 
leave  it  open  exclusively  to  the  North  ?  Would  it  deserve 
the  name  of  free  soil,  if  one  half  of  the  Union  should  be  ex- 
cluded and  the  other  half  should  monopolize  it,  when  it  was 
won  by  the  joint  expense  and  joint  eflbrts  of  all  ?  Is  the 
great  law  to  be  reversed — that  which  is  won  by  all  should 
be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  ?  These  are  questions  which  ad- 
dress themselves  more  to  the  heart  than  the  head.  Feeble 
must  be  the  intellect  which  does  not  see  what  is  right  and 
just,  and  bad  must  be  the  heart,  unless  unconsciously  under 
the  control  of  deep  and  abiding  prejudice,  which  hesitates  in 
pronouncing  on  which  side  they  are  to  be  found.  Now,  I 
put  the  question  to  the  Senators  from  the  North :  What  are 
you  prepared  to  do  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  prostrate  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  dic- 
tates of  equity  and  justice,  to  exclude  the  South  from  the 
territories  and  monopolize  them  for  the  North  ?  If  so,  vote 
against  the  amendment  oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Davis),  and  if  that  should  fail,  vote  against  strik- 
ing out  the  12th  section.  We  shall  then  know  what  to 
expect.  If  not,  place  us  on  some  ground  where  we  can  stand 
as  equals  in  rights  and  dignity,  and  where  we  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  what  has  been  acquired  at  the  common  ex- 
pense, and  won  by  common  skill  and  gallantry.  All  we 
demand  i^^  to  stand  on  the  same  level  with  yourselves,  and 
to  participate  equally  in  what  belongs  to  all.  Less  we  can- 
not take. 

I  turn  now  to  my  friends  of  the  South,  and  ask :  What 
are  you  prepared  to  do  ?  If  neither  the  barriers  of  the  con- 
stitution nor  the  high  sense  of  right  and  justice  should  prove 
sufficient  to  protect  you,  are  you  prepared  to  sink  down  into 
a  state  of  acknowledged  inferiority ;  to  be  stripped  of  your 
dignity  of  equals  among  equals,  and  be  deprived  of  your 
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cquaiity  of  rights  in  this  federal  partnership  of  States  ?  If 
so,  you  are  wofully  degenerated  from  your  sires,  and  will 
well  deserve  to  change  condition  with  your  slaves  ; — ^but  if 
not,  prepare  to  meet  the  issue.  The  time  is  at  hand,  if  the 
question  should  not  be  speedily  settled,  when  the  South 
must  rise  up,  and  bravely  defend  herself,  or  sink  down  into 
base  and  acknowledged  inferiority ;  and  it  is  because  I  clearly 
perceive  that  this  period  is  favorable  for  settling  it,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  settled,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  pressing  the  ques- 
tion now  to  a  decision — ^not  because  I  have  any  desire  what- 
ever to  embarrass  either  party  in  reference  to  the  Presiden- 
tial election.  At  no  other  period  could  the  two  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  country  is  divided  be  made  to  see  and 
feel  so  clearly  and  intensely  the  embarrassment  and  danger 
caused  by  the  question.  Indeed,  they  must  be  blind  not  to 
perceive  that  there  is  a  power  in  action  that  must  burst 
asunder  the  ties  that  bind  them  together,  strong  as  they  are, 
unless  it  should  be  speedily  settled.  Now  is  the  time,  if 
ever.  Cast  your  eyes  to  the  North,  and  mark  what  is  going 
on  there  ;  reflect  on  the  tendency  of  events  for  the  last  three 
years  in  reference  to  this  the  most  vital  of  all  questions,  and 
you  must  see  that  no  time  should  be  lost. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  question.  How  can  the  ques- 
tion be  settled  ?  It  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  finally  and  per- 
manently adjusted  but  one  way, — and  that  is  on  the  high 
principles  of  justice  and  the  constitution.  Fear  not  to  leave 
it  to  them.  The  less  you  do  the  better.  If  the  North  and 
South  cannot  stand  together  on  their  broad  and  solid  foun- 
dation, there  is  none  other  on  which  they  can.  If  the  obli- 
gations of  the  constitution  and  justice  be  too  feeble  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  North,  how  can  the  South  expect 
that  she  will  regard  the  far  more  feeble  obligations  of  an  act 
of  Congress  ?  Nor  should  the  North  fear  that,  by  leaving 
it  where  justice  and  the  constitution  leave  it,  she  would  be 
excluded  from  her  full  share  of  the  territories.     In  my  opin- 
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lor  ^  if  it  be  lefl  there,  climate,  soil,  anu  other  circumstances 
would  fix  the  line  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding  States  in  about  36°  30'.  It  may  zigzag  a  little,  to 
accommodate  itself  to  circumstances — sometimes  passing  to 
the  north,  and  at  others  passing  to  the  south  of  it ;  but  that 
would  matter  little,  and  would  b3  more  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  tend  less  to  alienation  between  the  two  great  sections, 
than  a  rigid,  straight,  artificial  line,  prescribed  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

And  here,  let  me  say  to  Senators  from  the  North  ; — ^}'ou 
make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  portion  which 
might  fall  to  the  south  of  whatever  line  might  be  drawn,  if 
left  to  soil,  and  climate,  and  circumstances  to  determine, 
would  be  closed  to  the  white  labor  of  the  North,  because  it 
could  not  mingle  with  slave  labor  without  degradation.  The 
fact  is  not  so.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  agricul- 
tural, mechanical,  and  other  descriptions  of  labor  are  more 
respected  than  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  two 
descriptions  of  employment^ — that  of  menial  and  body  serv- 
ants. No  Southern  man — not  the  poorest  or  the  lowest — 
will,  under  any  circumstance,  submit  to  perform  either  of 
them.  He  has  too  much  pride  for  that,  and  I  rejoice  that 
he  has.  They  arc  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  a  freeman.  But 
the  man  who  would  spurn  them  feels  not  the  least  degrada- 
tion to  work  in  the  same  field  with  his  slave  ;  or  to  be 
employed  to  work  with  them  in  the  same  field  or  in  any 
mechanical  operation ;  and,  when  so  employed,  they  claim 
the  right — and  are  admitted,  in  the  country  portion  of  the 
South — of  sitting  at  the  table  of  their  employers.  Can  as 
much,  on  the  score  of  equality,  be  said  of  the  North.  With 
us  the  two  great  divisions  of  society  are  not  the  rich  and 
poor,  but  white  and  black  ;  and  all  the  former,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  belong  to  the  upper  class,  and  are  respected 
and  treated  as  equals,  if  honest  and  industrious  ;  and  hence 
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have  a  position  and  pride  of  character  ol  which  neither 
poverty  nor  misfortune  can  deprive  them. 

But  I  go  further,  and  hold  that  justice  and  the  constitu 
tion  are  the  easiest  and  safest  guard  on  whicli  the  question 
can  be  settled,  regarded  in  reference  to  party.  It  may  be 
settled  on  that  ground  simply  by  non-action — by  leaving  the 
territories  free  and  open  to  the  emigration  of  all  the  world, 
so  long  as  they  continue  so, — and  when  they  become  States, 
to  adopt  whatever  constitution  they  please,  with  the  single 
restriction,  to  be  republican,  in  order  to  their  admission  into 
the  Union.  If  a  party  cannot  safely  take  this  broad  and 
solid  position  and  successfully  maintain  it,  what  other  can  it 
take  and  maintain  ?  If  it  cannot  maintain  itself  by  an 
appeal  to  the  great  principles  of  justice,  the  constitution, 
and  self-government,  to  what  other,  sufficiently  strong  to 
uphold  them  in  public  oj)inion,  can  they  appeal  ?  I  greatly 
mistake  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  if  such 
an  api)eal  would  not  prove  successful,  if  either  party'^Amild 
have  the  magnanimity  to  step  forward,  and  boldly  make  it.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  received  with  shouts  of  approbation 
by  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  in  every  quarter.  There  is 
a  deep  feeling  pervading  the  country  that  the  Union  and  our 
political  institutions  are  in  danger,  which  such  a  course 
would  dispel,  and  spread  joy  over  the  land. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  step,  and  bring  about  a 
result  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  have  believed,  from  the 
beginning,  that  this  was  the  only  question  sufficiently  potent 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  subvert  our  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  sooner  it  was  met  and  settled,  the  safer 
and  better  for  all.  I  have  never  doubted  but  that,  if  per- 
mitted to  progress  beyond  a  certain  point,  its  settlement 
would  become  impossible,  and  am  under  deep  conviction  that 
it  is  now  rapidly  approaching  it, — and  that  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
averted,  it  must  be  done  speedily.  In  uttering  these 
opinions  I  look  to  the  whole.     If  I  speak  earnestly,  it  is  to 
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save  and  protect  all.  As  deep  as  is  the  stake  of  the  South 
in  the  Union  and  our  political  institutions,  it  is  not  deeper 
than  that  of  the  North.  We  shall  be  as  well  prepared  and 
as  capable  of  meeting  whatever  may  come,  as  you. 

Now,  let  me  say,  Senators,  if  our  Union  and  system  of 
government  are  doomed  to  perish,  and  we  to  share  the  fate 
of  so  many  great  people  who  have  gone  before  us,  the 
historian,  who,  in  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events 
ending  in  so  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his  first  chapter 
to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  lauded  as  it  and  its  authors  have 
been,  as  the  first  of  that  series  which  led  to  it.  His  next 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the 
next  to  the  present  agitation.  Whether  there  will  be 
another  beyond,  I  know  not.  It  will  depend  on  what  we 
may  do. 

If  he  should  possess  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and 
be  disposed  to  look  to  more  remote  and  recondite  causes,  he 
will  trace  it  to  a  proposition  which  originated  in  a  hypothet- 
ical truism,  but  which,  as  now  expressed  and  now  under- 
stood, is  the  most  false  and  dangerous  of  all  political  errors. 
The  proposition  to  which  I  allude,  has  become  an  axiom  in 
the  minds  of  a  vast  many  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  repeated  daily  from  tongue  to  tongue,  as  an  established 
and  incontrovertible  truth  ;  it  is, — that  "all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal."  I  am  not  afraid  to  attack  error,  however 
deeply  it  may  be  intrenched,  or  however  widely  extended, 
whenever  it  becomes  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  I  beUeve  it  to  be 
on  this  subject  and  occasion. 

Taking  the  proposition  literally  (it  is  in  that  sense  it  is 
understood),  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  It  begins 
with  "  all  men  are  born,''  which  is  utterly  untrue.  Men  are 
not  born.  Infants  are  born.  They  grow  to  be  men.  And 
concludes  with  asserting  that  they  are  born  *'free  and 
equal,"  which  is  not  less  false.  They  are  not  born  free. 
While  infants  they  are  incapable  of  freedom,  being  destitute 
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alike  of  the  capacity  of  thinking  and  acting,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  fi*eedom.  Besides,  they  are  necessarily  bom 
subject  to  their  parents,  and  remain  so  among  all  people, 
savage  and  civilized,  until  the  development  of  their  intellect 
and  physical  capacity  enables  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  grow  to  all  the  freedom  of  which  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  bom  permits,  by  growing  to  be  men.  Nor 
is  it  less  false  that  they  are  bora  "  equal."  They  are  not  so 
in  any  sense  in  which  it  can  be  regarded  ;  and  thus,  as  I 
have  asserted,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  prop- 
osition, as  expressed  and  generally  understood. 

If  we  trace  it  back,  we  shall  find  the  proposition 
differently  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
That  asserts  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal."  The  form 
of  expression,  though  less  dangerous,  is  not  less  erroneous. 
All  men  are  not  created.  According  to  the  Bible,  only 
two — a  man  and  a  woman-— ever  were — and  of  these  one 
was  pronounced  subordinate  to  the  other.  All  others  have 
come  into  the  world  by  being  bom,  and  in  no  sense,  as  I 
have  shown,  either  free  or  equal.  But  this  form  of  ex- 
pression being  less  striking  and  popular,  has  given  way  to 
the  present,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  document  put 
forth  on  so  great  an  occasion,  and  leading  to  such  important 
consequences,  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  fixed  itself 
deeply  in  the  public  mind.  It  was  inserted  in  our  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence  without  any  necessity.  It  made  no 
QSfififisary  part  of  our  justification  in  separating  from  the 
parent  country,  and  declaring  ourselves  independent.  Breach 
of  our  chartered  privileges,  and  lawless  encroachment  on  our 
acknowledged  and  well-established  rights  by  the  parent  coun- 
try, were  the  real  causes, — and  of  themselves  sufficient, 
without  resorting  to  any  other,  to  justify  the  step.  Nor 
had  it  any  weight  in  constructing  the  governments  which 
were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  colonial  They  were 
formed  of  the  old   materials  and  on  practical  and  well- 
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established  principles,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  fr^m  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  the  country  from  which  we 
sprang. 

If  the  proposition  be  traced  still  further  back,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  been  adopted  from  certain  writers  on  govern- 
ment who  had  attained  much  celebrity  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  these  States,  and  with  those  writings  all  the 
prominent  actors  in  our  revolution  were  familiar.  Among 
these,  Locke  and  Sydney  were  prominent.  But  they  ex- 
pressed it  very  diflferently.  According  to  their  expression, 
"all  men  in  the  state  of  nature  were  free  a^d  equal.'' 
From  this  the  others  were  derived ;  and  it  was  this  to  which 
I  referred  when  I  caUed  it  a  hypothetical  truism ;— to 
understand  why,  will  require  some  explanation. 

Man,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning,  may  be  regarded  in 
three  diflferent  states  :  in  a  state  of  individuality ;  that  is, 
living  by  himself  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  species.  In  the 
social ;  that  is,  living  in  society,  associated  with  others  of 
his  species.  And  in  the  political;  that  is,  living  under 
government.  We  may  reason  as  to  what  would  be  his 
rights  and  duties  in  either,  without  taking  into  consideration 
whether  he  could  exist  in  it  or  not.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the 
first,  the  very  supposition  that  he  lived  apart  and  separated 
from  all  others  would  make  him  free  and  equal.  No  one  in 
such  a  state  could  have  the  right  to  command  or  control 
another.  Every  man  would  be  his  own  master,  and  might 
do  just  as  he  pleased.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  man 
cannot  exist  in  such  a  state ;  that  he  is  by  nature  social,  and 
that  society  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  proper  development 
uf  all  his  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  his  race.  Such  being  the  case,  the  state  is  a 
purely  hypothetical  one  ;  and  when  we  say  all  men  are  free 
and  equal  in  it,  we  announce  a  mere  hypothetical  truism  ; 
that  is,  a  truism  resting  on  a  mere  supposed  state  that  can- 
not exist,  and  of  course  one  of  little  or  no  practical  value. 
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U:*t  to  call  it  a  state  of  nature  was  a  great  misnomer, 
and  has  led  to  dangerous  errors ;  for  that  cannot  justly  be 
called  a  state  of  nature  which  is  so  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  his 
race  and  the*  development  of  the  high  fisusulties,  mental  and 
moral,  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  his  Creator. 

Nor  is  the  social  state  of  itself  his  natural  state  ;  for 
society  can  no  more  exist  without  government,  in  one  form 
or  another,  than  man  without  society.  It  is  the  political, 
then,  which  includes  the  social,  that  is  his  natural  state. 
It  is  the  o|ie  for  which  his  Creator  formed  him, — into  which 
he  is  impelled  irresistibly, — and  in  which  only  his  race  can 
exist  and  all  its  faculties  be  fully  developed. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the  worst  form 
of  government,  is  better  than  anarchy ;  and  that  individual 
liberty,  or  freedom,  must  be  subordinate  to  whatever  power 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  society  against  anarchy  within 
or  destruction  without  ;  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
society  is  as  paramount  to  individual  liberty,  as  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  race  is  to  that  of  individuals  ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  the  power  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
society  is  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
government  has  no  right  to  control  individual  liberty  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society. 
Such  is  the  boundary  which  separates  the  power  of  govern- 
ment and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  or  subject  in  the  political 
state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  natural  state  of  man — 
the  only  one  in  which  his  race  can  exist,  and  the  one  in 
which  he  is  born,  lives,  and  dies. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  quantum  of  powei  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  of  liberty  on  that  of  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  being  equal  in  all  cases,  must  necessarily 
be  very  unequal  among  diflferent  people,  according  to  their 
different  conditions.  For  just  in  proportion  as  a  people  are 
ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  violence  within, 
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nad  danger  from  without,  the  power  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  possess,  in  order  to  preserve  society  against  anarchy 
and  destruction,  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  individual 
liberty  less  and  less,  until  the  lowest  condition  is  reached, — 
when  absolute  and  despotic  power  becomes  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  individual  liberty  extinct.  So, 
on  the  contrary,  just  as  a  people  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  patriotism,  and  the  more  perfectly  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government,  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  ordered,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  less  the  tendencv  to  violence  and  disorder 
within,  and  danger  from  abroad, — the  power  necessary  for 
government  becomes  less  and  less,  and  individual  liberty 
greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of  all  men  Iiaving  the 
same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  claimed  by  those 
who  hold  that  they  are  all  born  free  and  equal,  liberty  is  the 
noble  and  highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  de- 
velopment, combined  with  favorable  circumstances.  Instead, 
then,  of  liberty  and  equality  being  bom  with  men, — instead 
of  all  men  and  all  classes  and  descriptions  being  equally 
entitled  to  them,  they  are  high  prizes  to  be  won,  and  are  in 
their  most  perfect  state,  not  only  the  highest  reward  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  our  race,  but  the  most  difficult  to  be 
won, — and  when  won,  the  most  difficult  to  be  preserved. 

They  have  been  made  vastly  more  so  by  the  dangerous 
error  I  have  attempted  to  expose, — that  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal, — as  if  those  high  qualities  belonged  to  man 
without  effort  to  acquire  them,  and  to  all  equally  alike, 
regardless  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The 
attempt  to  carry  into  practice  this,  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  political  errors,  and  to  bestow  on  all — without  regard  to 
their  fitness  either  to  acquire  or  maintain  liberty — that 
unbounded  and  individual  liberty  6upi)oscd  to  belong  to  man 
in  the  hypothetical  and  misnamed  state  of  nature,  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  cause  of  liberty  and  civilization,  and  is 
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doing  more  at  present^  than  all  other  causes  combined 
While  it  is  powerful  to  pull  down  governments,  it  is  still 
more  powerful  to  prevent  their  construction  on  proper  prin- 
ciples. It  is  the  leading  cause  among  those  which  have 
placed  Europe  in  its  present  anarchical  condition,  and  which 
mainly  stands  in  the  way  of  reconstructing  good  govern- 
ments in  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  overthrown, — 
threatening  thereby  the  quarter  of  the  globe  most  advanced 
in  progress  and  civilization  with  hopeless  anarchy, — to  be 
followed  by  military  despotism.  Nor  are  we  exempt  from 
its  disorganizing  eflfects.  We  now  begin  to  experience  the 
danger  of  admitting  so  great  an  error  to  have  a  place  in  the 
declaration  of  our  independence.  For  a  long  time  it  lay 
dormant  ;  but  in  the  process  of  time  it  began  to  germinate, 
and  produce  its  poisonous  fruits.  It  had  strong  hold  on  the 
mind  of  Mr.  JeflTerson,  the  author  of  that  document,  which 
caused  him  to  take  an  utterly  false  view  of  the  subordinate 
relation  of  the  black  to  the  white  race  in  the  South ;  and  to 
hold,  in  consequence,  that  the  latter,  though  utterly  unqual* 
ified  to  possess  liberty,  were  as  fully  entitled  to  both  liberty 
and  equality  as  the  former  ;  and  that  to  deprive  them  of  it 
was  unjust  and  immoral.  To  this  error,  his  proposition  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
may  be  traced, — and  to  that  the  ordinance  of  1787, — and 
through  it  the  deep  and  dangerous  agitation  which  now 
threatens  to  ingulf,  and  will  certainly  ingulf,  if  not  speedily 
settled,  our  political  institutions,  and  involve  the  country  in 
countless  woes. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Amendment  offered  to  the  Bill  from  the 
Honse  of  Representatives,  establishing  a  Territo- 
rial Government  for  Oregon,  and  proposing  to 
extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  August  12th, 
1849. 

I  SHALL  vote  against  this  amendment — but  for  reasons 
very  different  from  those  assigned  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Webster).  I  shall  vote  against  it,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  I  regard  it  as  ambiguous.  In  proposing 
to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  it  makes  no  provision  whatever  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  South  to  the  portions  of  New-Mexico  and  California 
south  of  latitude  36°  30',  while  it  surrenders  to  the  exclusive 
occupancy  of  the  North  all  that  lies  north  of  it.  Whether 
it  gives  us  any  security  or  not  to  the  portion  lying  south,  is 
left  entirely  to  construction.  The  most  zealous  advocate  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso  may  vote  for  it  on  the  construction  that 
it  surrenders  to  the  North  all  lying  north  of  the  line,  and 
leaves  open  to  contest  all  south  of  it ;  while  on  the  opposite 
construction,  that  it  secures  by  implication  the  rights  of  the 
South  to  all  lying  south  of  the  line,  a  zealous  opponent  of 
that  proviso  may  vote  for  it.  As  to  myself,  I  am  for  plain 
dealing  on  all  questions,  and  especially  on  this,  in  reference 
to  which  we  have  already  experienced  so  much  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  North ;  and  cannot  therefore  vote  for  any 
measure  susceptible  of  such  opposite  constructions.  It  is 
time  that  all  ambiguity  should  cease  on  this  question,,  and 
that  every  portion  of  the  Union  should  distinctly  understand 
what  to  expect  in  reference  to  it.     Should  this  amendment 
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be  adopted,  it  is  certain,  one  side  or  the  other  will  be  de- 
ceived ;  nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  as  to  which  it  will  be. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  established  rule,  that  where  the 
stronger  party  refuses  to  be  explicit,  as  in  this  case,  the 
weaker,  if  it  yields  its  assent,  will  in  the  end  be  deceived 
and  defrauded. 

I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  vote  against  this  amendment 
for  another  reason  not  less  conclusive  with  me.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  and  others  who  act 
with  him  on  this  occasion,  oppose  it,  because  they  are 
resolved  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  without 
amendment  or  modification,  in  order  to  assert  the  absolute 
and  unconditional  power  of  Congress  over  the  territories,  and 
thereby  to  establish  a  precedent  in  this  case,  to  exclude  the 
South  from  all  other  territories  of  the  United  States  now  pos- 
sessed or  hereafter  to  be  acquired.  It  is  that,  and  not  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  Oregon,  where  they  well  know 
there  is  no  probability  of  its  introduction,  which  makes  them 
so  unyielding  and  intent  on  passing  this  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  House  ;  but  they  cannot  be  more  intent  on  asserting  the 
power  than  I  am  against  its  assertion,  and  in  maintaining 
our  rights  and  equality  in  reference  to  all  the  territories  be- 
longing to  the  Union.  I,  for  one,  shall  not  yield  an  inch, 
nor  give  a  vote  which  can  by  implication  be  construed  to 
surrender  our  full  right  and  equality  as  members  of  the 
Union.  The  North  cannot  have  a  deeper  interest  in  assert- 
ing absolute  powjsr  over  the  territories,  than  the  South  has 
in  resisting  it.  If  it  be  important  to  her,  as  the  means  of 
extending  her  power  and  ascendency  over  this  Government, 
it  is  still  more  so  to  the  South  to  resist  it, — not  only  as 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  her  rights  and  equality, 
but  her  safety  itself.  Thus  thinking,  I  can  neither  vote  for 
the  amendment,  nor  the  bill  with  the  amendment,  if  it  should 
be  adopted. 

I  go  further.     I  would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  even  with  the 
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amendment  proposed,  on  a  former  occasion,  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Underwood),  as  effectually  as  that 
would  protect  us  in  the  portion  of  New-Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia lying  south  of  36°  30'.  I  would  not,  because  it  might  be 
construed  to  admit  by  implication  the  absolute  power  over 
the  territories  for  which  the  North  is  so  strenuously  and  ob- 
stinately contending.  But,  although  I  would  not  vote  for 
it,  I  would  acquiesce  should  the  proposition  come  from  the 
North — provided  it  should  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of  harmony, 
and  should  receive  her  support ;  in  the  same  way  that  we 
acquiesced  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  from  the  same 
motive — a  cherished  regard  for  the  Union.  But  while  I 
would  acquiesce  in  a  compromise  thus  offered  and  supported, 
I  cannot  imagine  a  course  more  humiliating  and  dangerous^ 
than  for  the  South — the  feebler  party — to  propose  such  a 
compromise,  or  to  adopt  it  by  her  votes,  united  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  votes  of  the  North,  against  the  votes  and  the 
bold  and  arrogant  claims  of  the  rest  to  the  absolute  power  to 
exclude  us  at  pleasure  from  all  the  territories.  Instead  of  a 
compromise,  it  would  be  a  surrender  on  our  part,  with  a  pis- 
tol at  the  breast.  Its  impolicy  would  not  be  less  than  its 
infamy ;  for  what  possible  assurance  would  there  be,  that 
such  a  compromise  would  be  respected  ?  The  evidence  it 
would  afford  of  our  want  of  spirit  would  but  tend  to  unite  and 
animate  the  North.  In  a  short  time,  the  few  who  voted  with 
us  from  that  section,  would  be  discarded,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  others  hostile  to  us  would 
take  their  place  ;  w^hen  the  united  North  would  regard  our 
proposition  and  vote  as  a  surrender  of  the  power,  and  treat 
with  merited  scorn  our  humiliating  and  base  surrender. 

Having  now  announced  the  course  I  intend  to  take  in 
reference  to  this  amendment  and  bill,  I  propose,  before  I 
conclude,  to  avail  myself  of  this,  as  a  fit  occasion  to  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  present  state  of  this  question,  and 
in  what  it  must  end,  unless  it  should  be  speedily  and  effectu- 
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ally  arrested.  In  executing  what  I  propose,  I  deem  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  my  constituents  and  the  country  to  be  perfectly 
explicit  and  unreserved  in  my  remarks.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  a  disease,  and  the  laws  by  which  its  progress  is 
governed,  and  the  stage  at  which  it  has  arrived,  is  the  first 
and  indispensable  step  preparatory  to  applying  a  remedy. 

There  are  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  as  well  as  our 
natural  bodies,  that  never  will  stop  of  themselves.  Aboli- 
tion k  one  of  them.  If  left  to  itself,  it  will  pass  through  all 
its  stages,  from  the  first  agitation,  until  it  ends  in  emanci- 
pation and  the  destruction  of  the  Government.  The  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  connected  with 
the  character  of  our  political  institutions,  as  I  shall  proceed 
to  show. 

If  traced  to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  to  originate  in  the 
belief  of  not  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  North,  that 
slavery  is  sinful,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  BiUe 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  necessary,  with  the  object  in  view, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  belief.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  conviction  is 
deep  and  sincere  with  not  a  few.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the 
belief  is  of  recent  origin.  There  was  a  period,  and  that  not 
long  ago,  when  it  did  not  exist — when  the  Northern  States 
were  slaveholding  communities,  and  extensively  and  profita- 
bly engaged  in  importing  slaves  into  the  South.  It  woidd 
be  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  causes 
which  have  led,  in  so  short  a  time,,  to  so  great  a  change  ;  but 
I  forbear  the  attempt,  because  it  would  give  a  greater  range 
than  I  propose  to  my  remarks.  But  it  is  pertinent  to  state, 
that  an  increased  attachment  and  devotion  to  libertv  cannot 
be  enumerated  among  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  standard 
of  liberty,  instead  of  being  raised,  has  been  greatly  lowered, 
with  the  progress  of  abolitionism.  Before  it  took  its  rise,  no 
people  were  regarded  as  free,  who  did  not  live  under  consti- 
tutional governments.     With  us  the  standard  was  so  high^ 
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that  we  regardod  no  people  as  free  who  did  not  live  nndei 
popular,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  Republican  Governments, 
Even  within  my  recollection,  it  was  a  subject  of  dispute 
whether  the  English  people  were  free,  as  they  were  governed 
in  part  by  a  king  and  an  aristocracy.  But  now  every  people 
are  called  free,  however  despotic  the  government.  Even  if 
conquered  and  subject  to  the  unlimited  control  of  a  for- 
eign government,  they  are  regarded,  not  as  slaves,  but  free. 
Indeed,  serfs  are  scarcely  regarded  as  slaves,  and  have  little 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  abolitionists.  The  term  slave  is  now 
restricted  almost  exclusively  to  African  slavery,  as  it  exists 
on  this  continent  and  its  islands ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  form 
that  it  excites  the  sympathy,  or  claims  the  attention  of  abo- 
litionists. In  none  other  do  they  regard  it  as  sinful,  if  they 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  acts.  In  their  eyes,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  or  any  other  article  made  by  the  conquered  and  en- 
slaved Hindoos  or  serfs  of  Bussia,  is  free  made, — and  that 
only  made  by  enslaved  Africans  on  this  continent  or  its 
islands,  is  slave  made.  To  so  low  a  standard  has  freedom  or 
liberty  sunk  ;  and  yet  those  who  have  so  degraded  it,  claim 
to  be  its  exclusive  friends,  and  in  their  delusion,  regard  all 
other  forms  of  slavery  as  innocent,  except  that  in  which  it 
exists  with  us !  To  abolish  African  slavery  in  that  form,  is 
to  extinguish  slavery,  according  to  their  conception,  every 
where,  and  introduce  universal  liberty  I 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  with  this  impression,  there 
should  spring  up  a  strong  fanatical  feeling  in  the  North  in 
favor  of  abolition,  which  needs  nothing  but  some  exciting 
cause  to  rouse  it  into  action.  The  abolition  of  African  sla- 
very in  its  old  form  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  long  and  violent  agitation  which  preceded  it,  did  much 
to  arouse  this  feeling  at  the  North,  and  confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  sinful.  But  something  more  was  necessary 
to  excite  it  into  action, — and  that  was,  a  belief,  on  the  part 
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of  those  who  thought  it  sinful,  that  they  were  responsible  for 
its  continuance. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  such  a  belief  was  cre- 
ated, except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  early  stages 
of  this  Government,  while  it  was  yet  called,  and  regarded  to 
be,  a  federal  Government,  slavery  was  believed  to  be  a  local 
institution,  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  several  States.  So  long  as  this  impression  re- 
mained, little  or  no  responsibility  was  felt  on  the  part  of  any 
portion  of  the  North,  for  its  continuance.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Government,  and 
its  tendency  to  consolidation, — when  it  became  usual  to  call 
the  people  of  these  States  a  nation,  and  this  Government 
national,  the  States  came  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  North,  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  coun- 
ties do  to  the  States  ;  and  as  much  under  the  control  of  this 
Government,  as  the  counties  are  under  that  of  their  repre- 
sentative State  Governments.  The  increase  of  this  belief  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  slavery,  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  North  who  considered  it  so.  At  this  stage  it 
was  strengthened  into  conviction  by  the  proclamation  of 
General  Jackson  and  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  him  to 
employ  the  entire  force  of  the  Union  against  the  Government 
and  people  of  South  Carolina.  Both  were  based  on  the 
assumption,  that  this  Government  had  the  unlimited  right, 
in  the  last  resort,  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
to  enforce  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  States,  on  all  questions 
in  which  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  and  those  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people, 
might  be  involved, — an  assumption  which,  in  fact,  confers 
on  this  Government  absolute  and  unlimited  control  over  the 
States  and  all  their  institutions,  and  makes  it  in  practice  a 
consolidated  Government. 

Such  assumption  could  not  but  have  a  powerful  eflFect  in 
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rousing  into  action  the  heretofore  dormant  feeling  of  aboli- 
tionism ;  and  it  was  accordingly  roused  into  action  for  the 
first  time  in  1835,  two  years  thereafter.  It  commenced 
with  a  simultaneous  and  wide-spread  circulation  of  incen- 
diary publications  all  over  the  South,  and  has  continued  in- 
creasing ever  since,  without  the  least  indication  of  abate- 
ment. 

Having  traced  abolitionism  to  its  source,  and  explained 
the  cause  which  roused  it  into  action,  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
explain  the  cause  why  the  agitation  has  continued  to  ad- 
vance with  increased  violence,  without  any  symptom  of 
abatement. 

The  cause  certainly  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
that  in  which  it  has  been  shown  to  originate.  Fanaticism, 
from  its  nature,  breaks  out  into  violent  movements,  and  soon 
exhausts  itself  by  its  extravagance  and  folly,  unless  it  comes 
to  be  combined  with  some  more  steady  and  permanent  cause 
of  action.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  fanat- 
ics, as  a  class,  have  far  more  zeal  than  intellect, — and  are 
fanatics  only  because  they  have.  There  can  be  no  fanati- 
cism, but  where  there  is  more  passion  than  reason ;  and 
hence,  in  the  nature  of  things,  movements  originating  in  it 
run  down  in  a  short  time  by  their  folly  and  extravagance. 
This  instance  would  have  formed  no  exception.  The  fanat- 
ics with  whom  the  agitation  commenced  were  of  no  stand- 
ing or  weight,  while  they  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  ardent 
zeal  and  the  feeble  intellect  belonging  to  that  description 
of  persons.  If  left  to  themselves,  the  agitation  would  long 
since  have  ceased. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  continuance  of  its  increase 
without  the  least  tendency  to  abatement,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  interest  the  North  has  in  abolishing  slavery.  Her 
interest  is  the  very  reverse.  It  has  often  been  assigned,  as 
a  reason  for  abolishing  it,  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  South,  and  that  it  is  the  real  cause  of  its  relative  pov- 
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erty  compared  with  the  North.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one 
can  have  the  assurance  to  assert  that  slavery  with  us  has 
been,  or  is  hostile  to  the  prosperity  of  the  North.  If  the 
South  does  not  profit  by  it,  the  North  beyond  question  has, 
and  is  profiting  by  it,  and  that  to  a  vast  extent.  Strike 
out  the  product  of  slave  labor, — the  great  staples  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar, — and  what  would  become  of  the 
commerce,  the  shipping,  the  navigation,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  North,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  ? 
What  would  become  of  her  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  her  vast  tonnage  and  shipping,  crowding 
every  harbor  and  afloat  on  every  sea  ? 

But,  if  the  cause  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  aboli- 
tion agitation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  fanaticism, 
in  which  it  originated,  nor  the  interest  of  the  North,  where 
is  it  to  be  found,  except  in  its  connection  with  the  party 
movements  of  the  day,  for  which  our  political  institutions 
afford  such  remarkable  facilities  ?  To  realize  the  extent  of 
these  facilities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  system  of 
government  throughout,  both  State  and  Federal,  is  based  on 
elections  ;  that  the  distribution  of  all  the  honors,  and  vast 
patronage  of  both,  depends  on  them  ;  and  that  the  people 
every  where  are  divided  into  two  parties,  nearly  equally 
divided  in  most  of  the  States,  and  are  ever  engaged  in  ardent 
struggles  to  obtain,  or  retain,  a  majority,  and  thereby  the 
control  of  Government,  and  with  it  the  distribution  of  its 
honors  and  emoluments.  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  is,  that  if  a  party,  held  together  by  some  cohesive 
force  stronger  than  the  ties  which  hold  together  the  two  po- 
litical parties,  should  spring  up,  each  of  the  two,  in  their 
ardent  struggle  for  the  mastery,  would  court  it,  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  obtain  its  support,  profess  a  regard  and  attachment 
to  its  cause.  Such  is  the  abolition  party,  or,  at  least,  such 
was  it  in  its  origin.  In  their  fanatical  zeal,  they  believed  sla- 
very to  be  sinful ;  and  that,  in  their  efforts  to  put  it  down. 
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they  were  serving  the  cause  both  of  God  and  man.  Now  if 
we  add,  that  at  the  North,  where  it  originated,  the  two 
political  parties  are  usually  more  equally,  divided,  and  the 
struggle  between  them  still  more  ardent  than  at  the  South  ; 
not  only  because  their  own  local  patronage  is  generally  larger, 
and  that  they  are,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  the  recipients  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  because 
the  tendency  to  conflict  between  the  democratical  and  aris- 
tocratical  elements  of  society  is  far  stronger  there  than  at 
the  South.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  prevent  abolitionism  from  connecting  and  combining  its 
movements  with  the  party  movements  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Union.  Each  party  there,  and  especially  the  weaker  for  the 
time,  would  be  sure  to  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  abolitionists  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  countenance,  favor,  and  support  them 
and  their  movements,  however  averse  in  reality  they  might  be 
to  them,  or  however  mischievous  they  might  regard  their 
movements.  They  thus  became  the  object  of  courtship  by 
both  parties,  and  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  they  should 
increase  in  number  and  influence  under  the  joint  patronage 
of  the  two,  until  their  weight  became  so  considerable,  as  to 
be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  either  in  Eeveral 
of  the  Northern  States.  At  this  stage  it  began  to  be  sensi- 
bly felt  in  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President — 
the  common  centre  of  the  struggle  of  the  two  great  parties 
throughout  the  Union.  This  influence  extended  to  elections 
even  with  us,  and  thereby  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  abolition  in  the  North  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
divided,  distracted,  and  debased  the  South. 

It  is  not  necessary,  with  the  object  I  have  in  view,  to 
enter  into  a  minute  investigation  to  show  how  this  has  been 
eftected.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  the  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
ties soon  perceived  that  this  new  element,  which  bad  infused 
itself  into  the  political  movements  of  the  North,  had  a  strong 
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tendency  to  separate  tJbe  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of 
the  respective  parties,  and  that,  to  preserve  their  unity,  it 
was  indispensable  to  adopt  eflBcient  measures  to  counteract 
it.  Each  perceived  that  its  success  over  the  other  in  the 
Presidential  election,  and  of  course,  to  obtain  or  retain  the 
power  to  distribute  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment among  themselves,  depended  on  it.  For  this  pur- 
pos2,  the  leaders  of  the  parties,  both  at  the  South  and  North, 
including  their  respective  organs,  adopted  the  policy  of  ob- 
serving silence,  and  of  keeping  out  of  sight,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  movements  and  progress  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the 
countenance  and  support  they  received  from  their  respective 
parties  at  the  North  ;  and  when  compelled  to  notice  any  act 
or  movement,  too  marked  to  be  passed  in  silence,  of  denoun- 
cing in  as  feeble  tones  as  possible, — ^and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  throwing  whatever  blame  they  attached  to  it,  on  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  of  excusing  their  own.  This  policy  has  been 
observed  with  such  success  by  the  party  leaders  and  organs, 
as  to  keep  the  people  of  the  South,  to  a  great  extent,  igno- 
rant of  tlie  movements  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the  actual 
progress  they  have  made  towards  accomplishing  their  object. 
It  has  done  more,  and  worse.  It  has  kept  the  South  divided, 
distracted,  and  engrossed  in  Presidential  struggles,  in  which 
she  has  comparatively  little  interest,  and  indiflferent  to  that 
which  vitally  concerns  her  safety.  It  has  not  stopped  here, — 
it  has  so  blunted  her  feelings  as  to  render  her  almost  indif- 
ferent to  the  greatest  insult  and  the  most  flagrant  aggres- 
sions on  her  rights  ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  support  of 
the  abolitionists  and  their  movements  by  both  parties  at  the 
North  became  at  length  too  glaring  to  be  any  longer  con- 
cealed, instead  of  uniting  in  a  bold  and  manly  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  both,  the  leaders  and  organs  of  the  two  parties  at  the 
South  have  entered  into  a  pitiful  contest  to  prove  that  their 
respective  candidate  and  party  at  the  North  are  less  hostile 
to  us  than  are  their  opponents ;  as  if  nothing  was  left  us, 
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but  to  choose  the  least  hostile  for  our  protector  I     Can  degra- 
dation go  further  ? 

Under  the  debasing  influence  of  this  policy,  both  parties 
at  the  South  have  permitted  their  Northern  associates  to 
court  the  abolitionists,  and  receive  their  votes  without  losing 
ours,  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
Is  it  then  wonderful  that  they  should  increase  in  strength 
and  influence,  while  we,  in  the  same  degree,  should  become 
weak  and  insignificant  ?  Under  the  same  debasing  influ- 
ence, we  have  yielded  step  by  step ;  made  concession  after 
concession  ;  permitted  aggression  after  aggression,  and  sub- 
mitted to  insult  after  insult,  imtil  the  North  has  lost  all  re- 
spect for  us,  and  come  to  believe  that  we  cannot  be  kicked 
into  resistance.  That  such  has  been  the  consequence,  I  ap- 
peal for  proof  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  abolition,  from 
its  Srst  outbreak  in  1835,  to  this  time.  The  whole  consists 
of  concessions  on  our  part,  and  aggressions  on  theirs ;  con- 
cessions made,  and  aggressions  submitted  to,  by  both  parties 
at  the  South,  in  order  to  preserve  their  connection  with  their 
respective  parties  at  the  North, — and  each  followed  by  an 
increase  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  abolitionists,  and  de- 
crease on  that  of  ours,  until  they  have  attained  sufficient 
power  and  influence  to  form  a  political  party  of  their  own, 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  electing  their  Presidential  candidate, 
and  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  not 
now,  in  a  few  years.  Nor  will  they  be  deceived,  if  things  bo 
permitted  to  progress  as  they  have  heretofore  done.  If  we 
continue  to  pursue  the  same  policy  we  have  thus  far,  the 
same  causes  which  have  raised  them  to  their  present  height, 
and  sunk  us  to  our  present  depression,  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate with  increased  energy,  until  we  shall  cease  to  have  the 
spirit  and  power  to  resist,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  submit 
without  effort, — when  emancipation,  the  great  object  of  agi- 
tation, will  be  consummated.     Nothing  short  of  some  efiS- 
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L'K'iit  rcinwiy,  sjirpdily  applied,  can  prevent  the  cataBtrophe— 
to  BO  (InngLTous  a  utagc  lifts  the  disease  already  reached. 

Tlie  first  elep  towards  applying  such  a  remedy  is  to 
ci'ase  to  look  fur  it  to  the  old  party  associations  and  tha 
Prt'sidential  elections.  They  have  been  tried,  fully  tried, 
and  Iiavo  utfeily  failed.  Insteail  of  a  remedy,  they  have 
at^tcd  as  the  wind  to  the  flame — increased  its  fury  and  ex- 
tended it  fur  and  wide.  Without  them,  it  would  long  since 
have  ceased  of  it.self — and  that  without  reaching  our  bordere 
(ir  endangering  our  safety.  To  find  the  remedy,  we  must 
then  eeasQ  to  look  to  them,  and  look  to  ourselves.  There  it 
may  be  found  ;  hut  even  there,  only  in  our  union  and  fixed 
resolve  to  arrest  llie  disease,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.  We  have  still  the  power  to  protect  ourselves,  if  we 
have  not  lost  the  spirit  and  patriotism  to  put  it  forth.  We 
imist  prove  by  our  acts,  tliat  we  still  liavo  the  blood  of  our 
[lalriolic  and  heroic  ancestors  running  in  our  veins  ;  and  that 
our   long   tiubuii^sion  to   insult  and   aggressions   has   been 
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to  sacrifice  the  Union  for  its  sake.  That  it  has  made  rapid 
progress  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  certain.  No 
stronger  proof  of  the  fact  need  he  furnished  than  what  is 
doing  at  this  time  at  Buffalo,  in  New- York,  where  there  is 
collected  a  numerous  assembly  from  every  portion  of  the 
North — consisting  of  abolitionists  of  every  shade  and  descrij)- 
tion,  combined  with  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men  of  in- 
fluence belonging  to  both  the  two  great  political  parties,  and 
under  the  lead  of  one  who  a  few  years  since  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  filled  the  highest  office 
in  the  Union.  The  avowed  motive  for  assembling,  is  to  form 
a  distinct  and  separate  political  party — sectional  in  its  ob- 
ject and  character — and  having  for  the  main  element  of  its 
union  the  entire  exolusion  of  the  South  from  all  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States,  acquired  or  to  bo 
acquired.  For  this  purpose,  they  propose  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  at  the 
approaching  election,  in  the  hope  of  throwing  the  present 
election  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  carrying  the 
next  succeeding  by  a  popular  vote.  And  who  can  tell,  if  we 
permit  the  state  of  things,  that  has  raised  abolitionism  from 
its  humble  start  to  so  great  an  elevation,  to  be  continued, 
what  may  occur  in  the  next  four  years  ?  If,  under  its  influ- 
ence, it  has  attained  sufficient  strength  already  to  aspire  to 
the  Presidency,  what  is  there  to  prevent  its  success  at  the 
end  of  the  next  four  years,  if  its  operation  is  permitted  to  be 
continued  ?  Or  who  can  tell,  even  if  that  should  not  be  the 
case,  whether,  within  the  same  period,  alienation  and  hos- 
tility between  the  two  sections  may  not  be  so  increased  and 
the  South  so  divided,  distracted,  and  weakened,  that  it  will 
be  then  too  late  to  save  the  Union,  if  not,  also,  too  late  to 
save  ourselves  ?  Already  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
months  are  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  either  party  at  the  North.  Less  than  a  month  since, 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  the  adjustment  of  the  territorial 


uiu  HOI  contain  tbe  aEsertion  of  the  i 
gress  to  exclude  us  at  its  pleasure  fi 
I  have  great  respect  and  sincere  fe* 
many  of  the  memberB  from  the  Nortl 
a  period  changed  their  position,  and 
waa  done,  no  doubt,  in  deference  to  wl 
the  wish  of  their  constituents,  and  not 
opinion  on  their  part ;  bat  this  is  no  c 
us,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  increase  our  i 
after.  It  only  proves  that  they  are  so 
stituents,  and  that  we  cannot  rely  on  t 
ion  on  this  question  differs  from  theirs  ; 
looking  to  them,  or  their  professions,  < 
look  to  tbe  opinions  and  acts  of  those  t 
With  such  irresistible  evidence  be 
and  mpid  progress  of  abolitionism  withe 
cation  of  abatement,  he  is  blind  wbo 
state  of  things  which  has  caused  it  sli 
continue,  that  it  will  speedily  be  too  lat 
selves,  to  save  the  Union.  It  is  clear, 
a  great  'majority  of  both  parties  at  the  '. 
maintain  and  carry  out  the  principles 
viso  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  efft 
free  soil.     The  argument  is  exhausted 
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Missouri  Compromise  at  the  next  session  to  the  Pacific  ;  but 
if  it  should,  it  would  be,  not  on  the  ground  of  right,  but  as 
a  mere  matter  of  concession  and  grace  on  their  part — to  keep 
us  quiet — ^and  not,  as  heretofore,  to  adjust  disputed  claims 
by  compromise, — or  to  have  any  force  as  a  precedent  in  our 
favor,  in  case  of  any  future  acquisition  of  territory — even  if 
it  should  be  Cuba. 

But  suppose  in  this  I  should  be  mistaken,  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  line  should  put  at  rest  the  territorial  ques- 
tion, and  with  it  the  Wilmot  Proviso — which  no  one,  who 
knows  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  North  in  reference  to 
what  they  call  free  soil,  can  believe — that  would  not  stop 
abolitionism.  As  bad  as  the  Proviso  is,  it  is  not  the  worst 
or  most  dangerous  form  of  its  assaults  ;  and  the  only  eiOFect 
of  arresting  it,  would  be  to  concentrate  and  give  increased 
vigor  to  its  attacks  on  more  vulnerable  and  vital  points. 
Movements  have  already  been  made  in  the  other  House,  during 
the  session,  by  both  parties  of  the  North  towards  abolishing 
slavery  in  this  District — to  be  followed,  no  doubt,  in  time, 
by  like  movements  to  abolish  it  in  all  the  forts,  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  and  other  places  over  which  Congress  has  exclu- 
sive power  of  legislation.  The  same  argument  which  would 
apply  to  abolishing  it  in  this  District,  would  equally  apply 
to  all  such  places  ;  and  let  me  add,  tlie  same  argument  that 
would  establish  the  absolute  power  of  Congress  over  the  ter- 
ritories, would  establish,  with  almost  equal  force,  its  abso- 
lute power  over  this  District,  and  all  such  places.  And 
hence,  among  others,  the  reason  why  the  North  has  con- 
tended so  pertinaciously  and  obstinately  for  the  power  over 
the  territories.  Now,  when  it  is  added,  that  this  Dis- 
trict and  many  of  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  other 
places  of  the  same  description,  are  situated  in  th(i  midst  of 
the  South,  and  that  the  North  holds  almost  unanimously, 
that  slavery  can  only  exist  where  it  is  established  positively 
by  law, — and  that  the  moment  a  slave  puts  his  foot  where  it 
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is  not  so  cBt.iljlisliod,  lie  ceases  to  be  aslavc, — who  con  doubt 
but  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  them  would  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  US  tlmn  the  apjilication  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  all 
the  territories  ?  It  would  open  every  where,  throughout  the 
entire  South,  asylums  to  receive  our  fugitive  slaves,  who  would, 
as  soon  as  they  entered,  cease  to  be  so.  How  long  could  slavery 
continue  in  the  other  portions  of  the  South  under  such  a  state 
of  tilings  ?  And  what  would  we  gain  by  turning  the  attacks  of 
fhe  North  from  the  territories  to  these  more  vulnerable  points  ? 
But  those  are  not  the  only  vulnerable  points.  There  arc 
others  not  much,  if  any  less  vital.  It  is  not  only  through 
Congi-css,  but  also  through  the  legislation  of  the  Northern 
States,  and  the  acta  of  their  public  functionaries,  that  we 
have  been  assailed.  It  ia  well  known,  that  one  of  the  strong 
objections  which  tho  South  had  to  entc-ring  into  a  more  inti- 
mate uniou  with  the  North,  was  the  danger  to  wliich  we 
would  be  tliereby  ex])Osed  in  reference  to  our  slaves.  To 
guard  against  it,  and  to  reconcile  us  to  the  constitution,  the 
Northern  Stiitfj^  enlercd  into  a  solemn  guaranty,  to  deliver 
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ery,  and  the  stipulations  of  the  constitution.  Such  outrages 
would,  between  independent  States,  be  sufficient  cause  to 
justify  war  ;  and  will,  if  we  permit  them  to  be  continued, 
end  in  abolitionism,  by  rendering  slave  property  worthless, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  any  other  measure 
of  aggression. 

There  still  remains  another  mode  of  attack,  that  of  itself, 
if  permitted  to  go  on,  will  be  followed  by  the  same  result. 
I  allude  to  the  continual  and  incessant  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  It  is  of  itself  a  great  and 
dangerous  outrage  on  our  acknowledged  rights  and  property. 
No  one  doubts  but  we  have  the  right  to  hold  slaves,  and  all 
admit  that  neither  this  Government,  nor  any  State  govern- 
ment, has  the  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists.  But,  if  we  have  the  right  to  hold  them  as  prop- 
erty, we  have  also  the  right  to  hold  them  in  peace  and  quiet ; 
and  all  attempts  to  disturb  or  question  our  right,  with  the 
view  to  its  subversion,  are  direct  and  dangerous  outrages. 
If  permitted  to  continue,  the  incessant  agitation  and  denun- 
ciation of  ourselves,  and  of  the  relation  existing  between  the 
two  races  with  us,  which  has  so  long  been  carried  on  through 
Congress,  the  press,  and  every  other  way,  must,  in  the  end, 
destroy  that  relation.  It  would  not  only  dispirit  and  debase 
us,  but  create  hopes  and  expectations  on  the  part  of  our 
slaves  incompatible  wth  their  position  and  relation  to  us. 

It  is,  then,  manifest  that  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  even  if  it  should  put  ^t  rest 
the  Proviso,  would  not  stop  abolitionism,  or  prevent  it  from 
accomplishing  its  end.  Its  agitation  and  attacks  would  still 
continue  directed  against  points  at  least  as  vulnerable,  and 
some  of  them  of  a  description  beyond  the  power  of  the 
federal  Government  to  interfere  in  order  to  arrest,  even  if 
disposed  to  do  so,  of  which  however  there  is  no  probability. 

I  have  now  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  abo- 
lition agitation  will  never  stop  of  itself,  nor  ever  will  bo 
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races  in  the  South,  by  raising  the  i 
and  superior,  and  sinking  the  superi 
despised. 

I  have  now  freely  and  explicit] 
tion  of  what  must  be  the  result,  if  tl 
to  the  present  state  of  things  shoi 
tinue ;  and,  also,  how  only  that  r 
In  doing  so,  I  have  only  performed 
solemn  duty,  not  only  to  my  own  c 
tion  where  Providence  has  cast  n 
Union.     My  conviction  is  strong,  t 
North — the  Union,  and  the  institui 
in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that  it  ( 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  it, 
which  they  can  be  counteracted,  sh 
promptly  resorted  to.     My  object  ] 
out.     If  I  am  right,  the  South  is 
both  to  herself  and  to  the  rest  of 
take  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands, 
uiily  possible  mode  to  bring  the  K 
on  consequences,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
that ;  and  if,  unfortimately,  it  shou 
herself. 
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while  they  are  ever  ready  to  cry  out  disunion  against  every 
attempt  to  repel  them.  I  have  so  often  been  the  subject  of 
their  assaults^  that  I  have  learned  to  contemn  them^  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  to  repel  them.  Nearly 
forty  years  of  my  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Union.  If  I  shall  have  any  place  in  the  memory  of  poster- 
ity, it  will  be  in  consequence  of  my  deep  attachment  to  it, 
and  our  federal  system  of  Government,  and  earnest  and  hon- 
est efforts  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  them.  But  strong 
as  is  my  attachment  to  the  Union,  my  attachment  to  liberty 
and  the  safety  of  the  section  where  Providence  has  cast  my 
lot,  is  still  stronger ;  not  that  I  am  sectional  in  my  feelings, 
for  I  have  ever  looked  with  deep  interest  to  the  good  of  the 
whole,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  every  portion.  Nor 
have  I  ever,  in  any  instance,  supported  the  interest  of  my 
section,  at  the  expense  of  any  other.  If  I  have  stood  up  for 
it  on  many  and  important  questions,  it  has  been  defensively — 
to  repel  aggressions  on  its  rights,  to  which,  as  the  weaker 
section,  it  has  often  been  subject.  In  doing  so,  I  have  ever 
regarded  myself,  not  only  as  performing  a  duty  I  owed  to  it, 
but  to  the  whole  Union  ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  in  a  federal 
system  like  ours,  that  the  section  or  portion  of  the  Union 
which  permits  encroachment  on  its  constitutional  rights, 
when  it  can  prevent  it,  is  not  much  less  guilty  than  that 
which  perpetrates  the  wrong.  Our  Union  and  political  insti- 
tutions can  only  be  preserved  by  preserving  the  rights  and 
equality  established  among  its  members  by  the  constitution ; 
and  these  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  stronger  portion  of 
the  Union  abstaining  from  encroaching  on  the  weaker,— or 
if  it  should  not,  by  the  weaker  States  placing  themselves  on 
their  reserved  rights,  and  repelling  the  encroachments. 
Such  are  the  impressions  under  which  I  now  act,  and  have 
ever  acted,  in  resisting  aggressions  on  the  ights  of  the  SoutL 
I  aim  not  at  change  or  revolution.  My  object  is  to  preserve, 
I  am  thoroughly  conservative  in  my  politics.     I  wish  to 


Thus  thinking,  my  sincere  desii 
Union  ;  and  let  what  will  come,  I  sh 
course  shall  be  such  as  to  free  me 
should  it  be  destroyed.  I  shall  pL 
where  duty  commands— on  the  defe 
sions,  and  injustice,  and  encroachmei 
right,  justice,  and  the  constitution- 
what  they  may.  If  the  result  shoi] 
Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  our  syst 
responsibility  will  faU,  not  on  the  a 
ants — not  on  those  whose  aim  is  to  d 
whose  aim  is  to  violate  them — ^not  on 
maintain  the  constitution,  but  those 
it.  It  is  not  for  us  who  are  assai 
assail  us,  to  count  the  value  of  the  X 
the  observance  of  the  guaranties  o 
Union  would  be  a  curse  instead  of  i 
assault,  and  not  a  shield  to  defend, 
to  count  whether  the  Union,  with 
guaranties  on  their  part,  is  of  suffici< 
preserved  or  not.  If,  in  their  estima 
as  to  put  its  safety  at  stake,  rather  t! 
observance  of  its  guaranties,  how  G( 
cease  resistance  to  their  aggressions,  ^ 
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But  great  as  its  blessings  would  be  to  us,  in  that  case, 
it  would  be  in  every  view  far  more  so  still  to  the  North,  It 
would  even  be  more  necessary  to  their  safety  than  to  ours. 
The  very  institution,  which  is  the  object  of  their  incessant 
denunciation  and  assaults,  would  be  the  palladium  of  our 
safety.  The  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  it  for  the  common  safety  of  the  whole 
South,  would  constitute  a  central  point  of  interest,  that 
would  unite  us  with  links  of  iron  within,  which  no  force 
could  dissever  ;  while  it  would  present  without,  an  unbroken 
and  impenetrable  front.  It  would  do  more.  From  the  con- 
servative character  of  the  institution,  it  would  prevent  that 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  which  must  ever  exist  in 
populous  and  crowded  communities,  where  wages  are  the 
regulator  between  them, — ^and  thereby  secure  and  preserve 
with  us  a  settled  and  quiet  condition  of  things  within,  which 
can  never  be  experienced  in  such  communities.  The  North, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  no  central  point  of  union,  to 
bind  its  various  and  conflicting  interests  together ;  and  would, 
with  the  increase  of  its  population  and  wealth,  be  subject  to 
all  the  agitation  and  conflicts  growing  out  of  the  divisions 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  their  concomitants,  capital  and 
labor,  of  which  already  there  are  so  many  and  so  serious. 

But  it  is  not  in  reference  to  safety  only,  that  we  would 
be  the  least  suflerers.  We  would  be  far  less  so  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  Indeed,  in  that  respect  we  would  be 
great  gainers,  instead  of  being  losers.  The  first  efiect  would 
be  to  establish  direct  trade  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  imports,  in  consequence,  would  at  once  rise 
from  their  present  depression  to  be  equal  in  value  to  our  ex- 
ports,— ^in  conformity  to  the  established  principle,  that 
imports  and  exports  of  a  country  must,  in  a  series  of  years, 
balance  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  when  fairly  valued.  On 
the  same  principle,  their  imports  would  fall  oflf  and  sink  to 
the  level  of  their  exports.     The  consequence  would  be  that, 
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with  the  same  rates  of  duties,  our  revenue  from  imports 
would  more  than  double  theirs ;  and,  what  is  of  great  im- 
portance, all  of  its  proc^ds  would  be  expended  among  our- 
selves, instead  of  the  far  greater  part  being  expended,  as  it 
is,  at  the  North,  to  the  great  increase  of  their  wealth  and 
diminution  of  ours.  With  this  great  increase  of  imports, 
and  of  revenue,  and  expenditure  with  us,  and  &Jling  off  with 
them,  there  would  be  with  us  a  corresponding  increase  of 
commerce,  navigation,  ship-building,  tonnage,  seamen,  and 
general  prosperity  and  increase  of  wealth,  and  a  correspond- 
ing &lling  off  with  the  North  I 

Nor  would  we  be  less  capable  of  defending  and  protecting 
ourselves  than  they.  We  would  have  the  advantages  of 
closer  unity — a  greater  exemption  from  agitation  and  discord 
within,  with  a  much  greater  revenue  from  imports.  These  are 
great  and  commanding  advantages,  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  communities.  Nor  would  we  be  weakened,  as 
it  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  possession  of  slaves.  The 
most  powerful  people  that  ever  existed,  in  proportion  to 
numbers — ^the  Bomans — ^were  far  greater  slaveholders  than 
we  are,  while  slavery  exists  with  us  in  a  form  much  less  cal- 
culated to  weaken,  and  more  calculated  to  strengthen,  than 
with  them.  That  our  people  possess  equal  courage,  skill, 
and  capacity  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of  mili- 
tary life,  the  recent  war  with  Mexico  abundantly  proves. 
They  have,  at  least,  equalled  in  all  these  respects  troops 
from  the  North. 

But  notwithstanding  we  have  so  much  less  to  fear  from 
disunion,  we  are  profoundly  anxious  to  preserve  the  Union, 
if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  our  liberty  and  safety.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  by  your  acts,  whether  it  can  be  preserved  on 
these  conditions  or  not.  I  say  by  your  acts ;  for  we  have 
been  too  often  deceived  to  rely  on  promises  or  pledges.  The 
only  proof  we  can  accept,  is  for  you  to  desist  from  your  agi- 
tation and  assaults  on  our  rights,  and  to  respect  the  compn> 
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mises  of  the  constitution.  Until  this  is  done,  there  can  be 
no  security  for  either  our  liberty  or  safety  in  the  Union ; 
and  until  w©  are  secure  in  them,  we  are  bound  by  the  high- 
est obligation  of  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  to  con- 
tinue our  resistance  to  your  assaults,  and  to  adopt  whatever 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  successful 


REMARKS 

On  the  Proposition  to  establish  Temtorial  Govern- 
ments in  New  Mexico  and  California,  made  in 
the  Senate,  February  24th,  1849. 

[The  debate  in  relation  to  territorial  governments,  involving  ques- 
tions of  great  magnitude,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— especially  in  their  bearing  on  the  subject  of  slavery — arose  in 
the  Senate  on  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  continued,  with  much  animation,  for  several 
weeks.  During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Halo 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  maintained 
that  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  did  not,  and  were  not  designed 
to  extend  to  the  territories.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun 
said: — ] 

I  RISE,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  proposition  first 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey — fully  indorsed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly  indorsed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, — that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
This  is  the  point.  I  am  very  happy.  Sir,  to  hear  this  pro- 
position thus  asserted, — ^for  it  will  have  the  efiect  of  narrow- 
ing very  greatly  the  controversy  between  the  North  and  the 
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Then,  the  simple  question  is, — Do" 
extend  to  the  territories,  or  does   it  no 
Why,  tlie  constitution  interprets  itself. 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

[Mb.  Webster.  What  land  ?] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  land  ; — ^the  tern 
States  are  a  part  of  the  land.     It  is  th 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this 
wherever  our  flag  waves — wherever  our 
constitution,  in  part,  goes ; — not  all  its 
but  all  its  suitable  provisions.      Why 
authority  beyond  the  constitution? 
solemnly  to  gentlemen :   If  the  const: 
there,  how  are  we  to  have  any  auth 
whatever?     Is  not  Congress  the  creat 
tion  ?     Does  it  not  hold  its  existence  u] 
continuance  of  the  constitution  ?     And 
nihilated  upon  the  destruction  of  that 
consequent  dissolution  of  this  confeder 
the  creature  of  the  constitution,  pretei 
authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cc 
were  told,  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
r»i.«x-^  u«^  AaniAe^A  ihnt  the  constitut 
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menty  as  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have, 
could  have  pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has  heen  unjustly 
attributed  to  them  ;  but,  if  they  have  made  such  a  decision, 
I,  for  one,  say,  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be 
respected.  The  territories  belong  to  us — they  are  ours — 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of  the  thirty  States  of 
the  Union  ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those  thirty 
States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and 
jurisdiction  which  ownership  carries  with  it. 

Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do  not  admit  of 
lengthened  discussion.  This  is  one  of  them.  The  mere 
statement  is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  with  it ;  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  gentlemen  acknowledge  that,  if  the  constitu- 
tion is  there,  we  are  under  its  shield.  The  South  wants  no 
higher  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  gentlemen  have  placed 
us  upon  high  ground  by  the  admission  that  their  only  means 
of  putting  their  claims  above  ours,  is  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  constitution  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  said,  in  part  indorsed  the 
proposition.  He  qualified  it,  however,  by  saying  that  all  the 
fundamental  principles  of  that  instrument  must  be  regarded 
as  having  application  to  the  territories.  Now,  is  there  a 
more  fundamental  principle  than  that  the  States,  of  which 
this  Federal  Union  is  composed,  have  a  community  of  inter- 
est in  all  that  belongs  to  the  Union  in  its  federative  charac- 
ter ?  And  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  belongs  to 
the  Union  in  that  capacity,  is  declared  by  the  constitution ; 
and  that  there  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  perfect  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  There  is  no 
principle  more  distinctly  set  forth,  than  that  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  section  over  another,  and  that 
the  constitution  shall  have  no  half-way  operation  in  regard 
to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  in  regard  to  another  portion.     I  will  not  dwell 
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upon  this.  I  will  only  listen,  if  gentlemen  choose  to  go  on, 
in  order  to  discover  by  what  ingenuity  they  can  make  out 
their  case.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  extend  to  the  territories.  Let  the  gentlemen 
prove  their  assumption.  I  hold  the  course  of  the  whole  of 
this  debate  to  be  triumphant  to  us.  We  are  placed  upon 
higher  ground  ;  we  have  a  narrower  question  to  defend  ;  and 
it  will  be  understood  by  the  community  that  we  are  non- 
suited only  by  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  constitution 
in  the  territories. 

[Mr.  Webster.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  al- 
ludes to  some  decision  of  the  United  States  courts  as  afSrming  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  territories, 
and  he  says  that  with  regard  to 1 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  state  my  po- 
sition exactly  right.  I  said  I  was  told  a  few  days  since  that 
they  had  so  decided,  but  that  I  was  incredulous  of  the  fact. 

[Mr.  Webster.  I  can  remove  the  gentleman's  incredulity  very 
easily,  for  I  can  assure  him  that  the  same  thing  has  been  decided  by 
the  United  States  courts,  over  and  over  again,  for  the  last  thirty  years.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
mention  a  case  in  which  such  a  decision  was  pronounced. 

[Mr.  Webster  here  said  that^  on  a  few  moments  consideration,  he 
thought  he  could  state  many  cases ;  and  expressed  great  surprise  that 
any  one  could  seriously  maintain  the  position  that  the  constitution 
could  extend  to  the  territories.  The  existence  of  territorial  govern- 
ments— the  trial  by  jury  within  their  jurisdiction — the  settlement  of 
land  titles — the  independence  of  the  territorial  judiciar}',  <kc.,  Ac,  all 
went  to  show  the  reveree.  He  referred  to  the  English  Government, 
as  furnishing  an  illustration.  There,  where  territory  is  acquired  by 
conquest  or  otherwise,  the  authority  of  the  constitution  must  bo  ex- 
tended over  it  by  act  of  Parliament     With  us,  in  like  cases,  there  is 
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no  jus  colonia ;  and  tlie  constitution  must  be  extended  by  act  of 
Congress  when  it  assumes  the  cbaracter  of  a  State.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  shall  be  extremely  brief  in  noticing 
the  arguments  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  trust  decisive.  His  first  objection  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  I  show  no  authority  by  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  extended  to  the  territories.  How  does 
Congress  get  any  power  over  the  territories  ? 

[Mr.  Webster.  It  is  granted  in  the  constitution  in  so  many  words : 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  territories.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  proposition  that  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories  is  false  to  that 
extent.  How  else  does  Congress  obtain  the  legislative  power 
over  the  territories  ?  And  yet  the  honorable  Senator  says  I 
assign  no  reason  for  it.  I  assigned  the  strongest  reason.  If 
the  constitution  does  not  extend  there,  you  have  no  right  to 
legislate  or  to  do  any  act  in  reference  to  the  territories. 

Well,  as  to  the  next  point.  The  honorable  Senator 
states  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from  a  strict  construc- 
tionist the  proposition,  that  the  constitution  extends  itself 
to  the  territories.  I  certainly  never  contended  that  the  con- 
stitution was  of  itself  suflScient  for  the  government  of  terri- 
tories without  the  intervention  of  legislative  enactments.  It 
requires  human  agency  every  where  ;  it  cannot  extend  itself 
within  the  limits  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
gentleman  speaks  of  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  supreme 
law,  in  obedience  to  which,  and  in  conformity  with  which, 
all  legislative  enactments  must  be  made.  And  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
the  territories,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them,  is  so  clear  a 
proposition,  that  even  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  with 
his  profound  talent,  cannot  disprove  it.  I  will  put  the  case 
of  some  of  the  negative  provisions  of  the  constitution.     Con- 


Mr.  President,  a  tew  words.  J^ 
If  Congress  has  decided  the  judiciar, 
part  of  the  judiciary  under  the  Unii 
decided  wrong.  It  may  be  that  it  i 
of  the  United  States,  though  I  do  n 

[Mb.  Webster  (in  his  seat).     Nor  I.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Again  :  the  he 
Massachusetts  says  that  the  territor 
United  States.  Are  not  a  part  of 
had  supposed  that  all  the  territo 
United  States.     They  are  so  called. 

[Mr.  Webster  (in  his  seat).    Never. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  At  all  events,  t 
States. 

[Mr.  Webster  (still  in  his  scat).  1 
colonies  of  England  belong  to  England 
England.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Whatever  belo 
they  have  authority  over ;  and  En 
whatever  belongs  to  her.     We  ca: 
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inteimal  improvements.  The  Senator  says  there  is  not  a 
member  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  has  not  voted  to 
appropriate  money  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  internal 
improvements  in  the  territories.  I  know  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  have  voted  to  appro- 
priate money  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  improvements  in 
territories,  upon  the  principle  of  ownership ;  that  the  land  in 
the  territories,  in  which  improvements  are  made,  has  an  in- 
creased  value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  appropriated ;  and 
the  appropriations  have,  in  eveiy  case,  been  given  in  the 
form  of  alternate  sections.  But  many  gentlemen  here  have 
even  utterly  denied  our  right  to  make  them  under  that  form. 
But  that  question  comes  under  another  category  altogether. 
It  comes  under  the  category,  whether  we  have  a  right  to  ap- 
propriate funds  out  of  the  common  treasury  at  all  for  inter- 
nal improvements. 

Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  the  proposition  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  territories,  is  so  plain  a 
one,  and  its  opposite — I  say  it  with  all  respect — is  so  absurd 
a  one,  that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maintain  it.  And 
I  repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge,  by  implication, — 
if  not  more  than  that, — ^that  the  extension  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  territories  would  be  a  shield  to 
the  South  upon  the  question  in  controversy  between  us  and 
them.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  important  concession.  It 
narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  between  us.  We  then 
cannot  be  deprived  of  our  equal  participation  in  those  terri- 
tories without  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  and  rights 
which  the  constitution  gives  us. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Slavery  Question,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 

March  4th,  1850. 

I  HAVE,  Senators,  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
timely  and  effective  measure,  end  in  disunion.     Entertaining 
this  opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endeavored  to 
call  the  attention  of  both  the  two  great  parties  which  divide 
the  country  to  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a 
disaster,  but  without  success.     The  agitation  has  been  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt  to  resist  it,  until 
it  has  reached  a  point  when  it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or 
denied  that  the  Union  is  in  danger.     You  have  thus  had 
forced  upon  you  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  question  that 
can  ever  come  under  your  consideration — How  can  the  Union 
be  preserved  ? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  mighty  question,  it 
is  indispensable  to  have  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  the  character  of  the  cause  by  which  the 
Union  is  endangered.  Without  such  knowledge  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce,  with  any  certainty,  by  what  measure  it 
can  be  saved  ;  just  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  physician 
to  pronounce,  in  the  case  of  some  dangerous  disease,  with  any 
certainty,  by  what  remedy  the  patient  could  be  saved,  with- 
out similar  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
causu  which  produced  it.  The  first  question,  then,  pre- 
sented for  consideration,  in  the  investigation  I  propose 
to  make,  in  order  to  obtain  such  knowledge,  is — What  is  it 
that  has  endangered  the  Union  ? 

To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer, — that  the 
immediate  cause  is  the  almost  univeraal  discontent  which 
pervades  all  the  States  composing  the  Southern  section  of 
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the  Union.  This  widely-extended  discontent  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  It  commenced  with  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  The  next 
question,  going  one  step  further  back,  is — What  has  caused 
this  widely  diflfused  and  almost  universal  discontent  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  by  some,  that  it 
originated  with  demagogues,  who  excited  the  discontent  with 
the  intention  of  aiding  their  personal  advancement,  or  with 
the  disappointed  ambition  of  certain  politicians,  who  resorted 
to  it  as  the  means  of  retrieving  their  fortunes.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  great  political  influences  of  the  section  were 
arrayed  against  excitement,  and  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
keep  the  people  quiet.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
South  were  divided,  as  in  the  other  section,  into  Whigs  and 
Democrats.  The  leaders  and  the  presses  of  both  parties  in 
the  South  were  very  solicitous  to  prevent  excitement  and  to 
preserve  quiet ;  because  it  was  seen  that  the  efiects  of  the 
former  would  necessarily  tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the 
political  ties  which  united  them  with  their  respective  parties 
in  the  other  section.  Those  who  know  the  strength  of  party 
ties  will  readily  appreciate  the  immense  force  which  this 
cause  exerted  against  agitation,  and  in  favor  of  preserving 
quiet.  But,  great  as  it  was,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  wide-spread  discontent  which  now  pervades  the  section. 
No  ;  some  cause,  far  deeper  and  more  powerful  than  the  one 
supposed,  must  exist,  to  account  for  discontent  so  wide  and 
deep.  The  question  then  recurs — What  is  the  cause  of  this 
discontent  ?  It  will  be  found  in  the  belief  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States,  as  prevalent  as  the  discontent  itself, 
that  they  cannot  remain,  as  things  now  are,  consistently 
with  honor  and  safety,  in  the  Union.  The  next  question  to 
be  considered  is — What  has  caused  this  belief.^ 

One  of  the  causes  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  traced  to  the 
long-continued  agitation  of  the  slave  question  on  the  part 
of  the  North,  and  the  many  aggressions  which  they  have 
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was  nearly  a  perfect  equilibrium  be 
afforded  ample  means  to  each  to  pn 
aggression  of  the  other ;  but,  as  it  : 
has  the  exclusive  power  of  control! 
which  leaves  the  other  without  any  a 
tecting  itself  against  its  encroachmei 
place  this  subject  distinctly  before 
prepared  a  brief  statistical  statemen 
weight  of  the  two  sections  in  the  Gov 
census  of  1790  and  the  last  census  of 
According  to  the  former,  the  po 
States,  including  Vermont,  Kentucky 
then  were  in  their  incipient  conditi 
but  were  not  actually  admitted,  ar 
Of  this  number  the  Northern  States 
Southern  1,952,072,  making  a  diffei 
favor  of  the  former  States.  The  nu 
ing  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tenn 
which  eight,  including  Vermont,  bel 
section,  and  eight,  including  Kentucl 
Southern, — making  an  equal  division 
the  two  sections  under  the  first  cens 
preponderance  in  the  House  of  Repi 
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was  too  small  to  affect  sensibly  the  perfect  equilibrium 
which,  with  that  exception,  existed  at  the  time.  Such  was 
the  equality  of  the  two  sections  when  the  States  composing 
them  agreed  to  enter  into  a  Federal  Union.  Since  then  the 
equilibrium  between  them  has  been  greatly  disturbed. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  aggregate  population 
of  the  United  States  amounted  to  17,063,357,  of  which  the 
Northern  section  contained  9,728,920,  and  the  Southern 
7,334,437,  making  a  difference,  in  round  numbers,  of 
2,400,00i0.  The  number  of  States  had  increased  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-six,  making  an  addition  of  ten  States.  In  the 
mean  time  the  position  of  Delaware  had  become  doubtful  as 
to  which  section  she  properly  belonged.  Considering  her  as 
neutral,  the  Northern  States  will  have  thirteen  and  the 
Southern  States  twelve,  making  a  difference  in  the  Senate 
of  two  Senators  in  favor  of  the  former.  According  to  the 
apportionment  under  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  the  Northern  States  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  and  the  Southern  States  (considering  Dela- 
ware as  neutral)  eighty-seven,  making  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  former  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  forty-eight. 
The  difference  in  the  Senate  of  two  members,  added  to  this, 
gives  to  the  North,  in  the  electoral  college,  a  majprity  of 
fifty.  Since  the  census  of  1840,  four  States  have  been 
added  to  the  Union — Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  and  Texas. 
They  leave  the  difference  in  the  Senate  as  it  stood  when  the 
census  was  taken  ;  but  add  two  to  the  side  of  the  North  in 
the  House,  making  the  present  majority  in  the  House  in  its 
favor  fifty,  and  in  the  electoral  college  fifty-two. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  the  Northern  section- 
a  predominance  in  every  department  of  the  Government, 
and  thereby  concentrate  in  it  the  two  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  Federal  Government, — majority  of  States,  and  a 
majority  of  their  population,  estimated  in  federal  numbera 
▼01.  17. — 35 
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States.  Two  territories,  Oregon  and 
in  progress,  and  strenuous  eflforts  are  i 
additional  States  from  the  territorj^  r 
Mexico  ;  which,  if  successful,  will  ad 
a  short  time  to  the  Northern  sectioi 
and  increasing  the  present  number  of 
to  twenty,  and  of  its  Senators  from  thir 
trary,  there  is  not  a  single  territory  in  j 
section,  and  no  certainty  that  any  a( 
\  added  to  it  during  the  decade.     The 

the  two  sections  in  the  Senate,  shouL 
to  exclude  the  South  from  the  nev 
succeed,  will  stand,  before  the  end 
Northern  States  to  fourteen  Southern 
as  neutral),  and  forty  Northern  Sei 
Southern.  This  great  increase  of  S 
great  increase  of  members  of  the  He 
and  the  electoral  college  on  the  pari 
must  take  place  under  the  next  decad 
irretrievably  destroy  the  equilibrium  ^ 
Government  commenced. 

Had  this  destruction  been  the  opei 
the  interference  of  Government,  the  I 
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protection  of  the  interests  and  security  of  all.  The  legisla- 
tion by  which  it  has  been  effected,  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads.  The  first  is,  that  series  of  acts  by  which  the 
South  has  been  excluded  from  the  common  territory  belong- 
ing to  all  the  States  as  members  of  the  Federal  Union — 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  extending  vastly  the  portion  al- 
lotted to  the  Northern  section,  and  restricting  within  nar- 
row limits  the  portion  left  the  South.  The  next  consists  in 
adopting  a  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements,  by  which 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  South,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  its  pro- 
ceeds appropriated  to  the  North  ;  and  the  last  is  a  system  of 
political  measures,  by  which  the  original  character  of  the 
Government  has  been  radically  changed.  I  propose  to  be- 
stow upon  each  of  these,  in  the  order  they  stand,  a  few  re- 
marks, with  the  view  of  showing  that  it  is  owing  to  the  ac- 
tion of  this  Government,  that  the  equilibrum  between  the 
two  sections  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the 
system  centered  in  a  sectional  majority. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  acts  by  which  the  South  was 
deprived  of  its  due  share  of  the  territories,  originated  with 
the  confederacy  which  preceded  the  existence  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  Its  effect  was  to  exclude  the  South  entirely  from 
that  vast  and  fertile  region  which  lies  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers,  now  embracing  five  States  and  one 
territory.  The  next  of  the  series  is  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, which  excluded  the  South  from  that  large  portion  of 
Louisiana  which  lies  north  of  36''  30',  excepting  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  last  of  the  series  ex- 
cluded the  South  from  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
All  these,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were  what  are  called 
slave  territories,  and  not  free  soil ;  that  is,  territories  belong- 
ing to  slaveholding  powers  and  open  to  the  emigration  of 
Giastei's  with  their  slaves.     By  these  several  acts,  the  South 
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was  excluded  fix>m  1,238^025  square  miles — an  extent  of 
country  considerably  exceeding  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  To  the  South  was  left  the  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  lying  south  of  36°  30',  and  the  portion 
north  of  it  included  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  the  por- 
tion lying  south  of  36°  30',  including  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Arkansas,  and  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  latter, 
and  south  of  36°  30',  called  the  Indian  country.  These, 
with  the  Territory  of  Florida,  now  the  State,  make,  in  the 
whole,  283,503  square  miles.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
territory  acquired  with  Texas.  If  the  whole  should  be 
added  to  the  Southern  section,  it  would  make  an  increase  of 
325,520,  which  would  make  the  whole  left  to  the  South, 
609,023.  But  a  large  part  of  Texas  is  still  in  contest  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  which  leaves  it  uncertain  what  will 
be  the  real  extent  of  the  portion  of  territory  that  may  be 
left  to  the  South. 

I  have  not  included  the  territory  recently  acquired  by 
the  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  North  is  making  the  most 
strenuous  eflforts  to  appropriate  the  whole  to  herself,  by  ex- 
cluding the  South  from  every  foot  of  it.  If  she  should  suc- 
ceed, it  will  add  to  that  from  which  the  South  has  already 
been  excluded,  526,078  square  miles,  and  would  increase  the 
whole  which  the  North  has  appropriated  to  herself,  to 
1,764,023,  not  including  the  portion  that  she  may  succeed 
in  excluding  us  from  in  Texas.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  the 
United  States,  since  they  declared  their  indepenaence,  nave 
acquired  2,373,046  square  miles  of  territory,  from  which  the 
North  will  have  excluded  the  South,,  if  she  should  succeed  in 
monopolizing  the  newly  acquired  territories,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  leaving  to  the  South  but  about  one- 
fourth. 

Such  is  the  first  and  great  cause  that  has  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sections  in  the  Government. 

The  next  is  the  system  of  revenue  and  disbursements 
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which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Govemment.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Govemment  has  derived  its  revenue  mainly 
from  duties  on  imports.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  show  that 
such  duties  must  necessarily  fall  mainly  on  the  exporting 
States,  and  that  the  South,  as  the  great  exporting  portion  of 
the  Union,  has  in  reality  paid  vastly  more  than  her  due  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue ;  because  I  deem  it  unnecessary,  as 
the  subject  has  on  so  many  occasions  been  fully  discussed. 
Nor  shall  I,  for  the  same  reason,  undertake  to  show  that  a 
far  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  has  been  disbursed  at  the 
North,  than  its  due  share  ;  and  that  the  joint  effect  of  these 
causes  has  been,  to  transfer  a  vast  amount  from  South  to 
North,  which,  under  an  equal  system  of  revenue  and  dis- 
bursements, would  not  have  been  lost  to  her.  If  to  this  be 
added,  that  many  of  the  duties  were  imposed,  not  for  reve- 
nue, but  for  protection, — ^that  is,  intended  to  put  money,  not 
in  the  treasury,  but  directly  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufac- 
turers,— some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
amount  which,  in  the  long  course  of  sixty  years,  has  been 
transferred  from  South  to  North.  There  are  no  data  by 
which  it  can  be  estimated  with  any  certainty  ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  it  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Under  the  most  moderate  estimate,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease her  population  by  attracting  emigration  from  all 
quarters  to  that  section. 

This,  combined  with  the  great  primary  cause,  amply  ex- 
plains why  the  North  has  acquired  a  preponderance  in  every 
department  of  the  Govemment  by  its  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  population  and  States.  The  former,  as  has  been 
shown,  has  increased,  in  fifty  years,  2,400,000  over  that  of 
the  South.  This  increase  of  population,  during  so  long  a 
period,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  number  of  em- 
igrants, and  the  increase  of  their  descendants,  which  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Northern  section  from  Europe  and  the 
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tuat  It  wouia  nave  uiviueu  mu  i^mi^iabK 
and  by  retaining  her  own  people,  would  hi 
the  North  in  population  under  the  C€ 
probably  under  that  about  to  be  taken, 
she  had  retained  her  equal  rights  in  the 
maintained  an  equality  in  the  number 
North,  and  have  preserved  the  equilibriu 
sections  that  existed  at  the  commencen: 
ment.  The  loss,  then,  of  the  equilibriui] 
to  the  action  of  this  Government. 

But  while  these  measures  were  destroy 
between  the  two  sections,  the  action  of  t 
leading  to  a  radical  change  in  its  chara 
ting  all  the  power  of  the  system  in  itseli 
not  permit  me  to  trace  the  measures  I 
change  has  been  consummated.  If  it  d 
difficult  to  show  that  the  process  comme 
riod  of  the  Government ;  and  that  it  pre 
out  interruption,  step  by  step,  until  it  a 
entire  powers ;  but  without  going  thro 
cess  to  establish  the  fact,  it  may  be  don 
veiy  short  statement. 

That  the  Government  claims,  and  ] 
the  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort,  as 
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against  all  opposition,  is  equally  certain.  Indeed  it  is  appa- 
rent, from  what  we  daily  hear,  that  this  has  become  the  pre- 
vailing and  fixed  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  commiv 
nity.  Now,  I  ask,  what  limitation  can  possibly  be  placed 
upon  the  powers  of  a  government  claiming  and  exercising 
such  rights  ?  And,  if  none  can  be,  how  can  the  separate 
governments  of  the  States  maintain  and  protect  the  pow- 
ers reserved  to  them  by  the  constitution — or  the  people  of 
the  several  States  maintain  those  which  are  reserved  to 
them,  and  among  others,  the  sovereign  powers  by  which  they 
ordained  and  established,  not  only  their  separate  State  Con- 
stitutions and  Governments,  but  also  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  ?  But,  if  they  have  no 
constitutional  means  of  maintaining  them  against  the  right 
claimed  by  this  Government,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
hold  them  at  its  pleasure  and  discretion,  and  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  system  are  in  reality  concentrated  in  it.  It 
also  follows,  that  the  character  of  the  Government  has  been 
changed  in  consequence,  from  a  federal  republic,  as  it  origi- 
nally came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  into  a  great  na- 
tional consolidated  democracy.  It  has  indeed,  at  present, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  latter,  and  not  one  of  the  for- 
mer, although  it  still  retains  its  outward  form. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  these  causes  combined  is — 
that  the  North  has  acquired  a  decided  ascendency  over  every 
department  of  this  Government,  and  through  it  a  con- 
trol over  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  A  single  section  gov- 
erned by  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority,  has  now,  in 
fact,  the  control  of  the  Government  and  the  entire  powers 
of  the  system.  What  was  once  a  constitutional  federal  re- 
public, is  now  converted,  in  reality,  into  one  as  absolute  as 
that  of  the  Autocrat  of  Bussia,  and  as  despotic  in  its  ten- 
dency as  any  absolute  government  that  ever  existed. 

As,  then,  the  North  has  the  absolute  control  over  the 
Gt)vernment,  it  is  manifest,  that  on  all  questions  between  it 
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uDd  the  South,  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  interests,  the 
interest  of  the  hitter  will  he  sacrificed  to  the  former,  howevei 
oppressive  the  cOects  may  he ;  as  the  South  posseeees  no 
means  by  winch  it  can  resist,  through  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  if  there  was  no  question  of  vital  importance 
to  the  South,  in  reference  to  which  there  was  a  divereity  of 
views  between  the  two  sections,  this  state  of  things  might 
be  eiiJurcil,  without  the  hazartl  of  destruction  to  the  South. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portauee  to  the  Southern  section,  in  reference  to  which  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  two  sections  are  as  opposite  and 
hostile  as  they  can  possibly  he. 

I  refer  to  the  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the 
Southern  section,  which  constitutes  a  vital  portion  of  her 
social  organization.  Every  portion  of  the  Korth  entertains 
views  and  feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  it.  Those  most 
opposed  and  hostilej  regard  it  as  a  sin,  and  consider  them- 
selves under  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  use  every  effort  to 
destroy  it.     Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  they  conceive  they 
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social  organization  of  the  South  long  lay  doimant^  but  it 
only  required  some  cause  to  act  on  those  who  felt  most  in- 
tensely that  they  were  responsible  for  its  continuance,  to 
call  it  into  action.  The  increasing  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  control  of  the  Northern  section  over  all  its 
departments,  furnished  the  cause.  It  was  this  which  made 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  that  there  was  little 
or  no  restraint  to  prevent  the  Government  from  doing  what- 
ever it  might  choose  to  do.  This  was  sufficient  of  itself  to 
put  the  most  fanatical  portion  of  the  North  in  action,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  existing  relation  between  the  two 
races  in  the  South. 

The  first  organized  movement  towards  it  commenced  in 
1835.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  societies  were  organized, 
presses  established,  lecturers  sent  forth  to  excite  the  people 
of  the  North,  and  incendiary  publications  scattered  over  the 
whole  South,  through  the  mail.  The  South  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  Meetings  were  held  every  where,  and  resolutions 
adopted,  calling  upon  the  North  to  apply  a  remedy  to  arrest 
the  threatened  evil,  and  pledging  themselves  to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  their  own  protection,  if  it  was  not  arrested.  At  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  petitions  poured  in  from  the  North, 
calling  upon  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  to  prohibit,  what  they  called,  the  internal 
slave  trade  between  the  States — announcing  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  ultimate  object  was  to  abolish  slavery,  not 
only  in  the  District,  but  in  the  States  and  throughout 
the  Union.  At  this  period,  the  number  engaged  in  the 
agitation  was  small,  and  possessed  little  or  no  personal  in- 
fluence. 

Neither  party  in  Congress  had,  at  that  time,  any  sympa- 
thy with  them  or  their  cause.  The  members  of  each  party 
presented  their  petitions  witb  great  reluctance.  Neverthe- 
less, small  and  contemptible  as  the  party  then  was,  both 
of  the  great  parties  of  the  North  dreaded  them.     They  felt. 
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tooK  ine  exiniuruiuui^  ^luuuvi,  kuc^u  v^x 
receive  petitions  on  every  subject,  howe^ 
might  be,  and  whether  they  had,  or 
over  the  subject.  These  views  prevail 
Kepresentatives,  and  partially  in  the  S 
party  succeeded  in  their  first  movem( 
they  proposed — sl  position  in  Congress, 
could  be  extended  over  the  whole  XJ 
commencement  of  the  agitation,  whicl 
tinned,  and  which,  as  is  now  acknowle 
the  Union  itself. 

As  for  myself,  I  believed  at  thai 
party  who  got  up  the  petitions  shoul 
Congress  to  take  jurisdiction^  that  a^ 
and  that  it  would  in  the  end,  if  not 
Union.     I  then  so  expressed  myself 
upon  both  parties  to  take  grounds  ag 
diction  ;  but  in  vain.     Had  my  voice 
Congress  refused  to  take  jurisdiction 
of  all  parties,  the  agitation  which  folic 
prevented,  and  the  fanatical  zeal  tha 
agitation,  and  which  has  brought  us  t 
condition,  would  have  become  extingi 
of  fuel  to  feed  the  flame.     That  was  1 
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intent  on  obtaining  or  retaining  party  ascendency,  that  all 
other  considerations  were  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

What  has  since  followed  are  but  natural  consequences. 
With  the  success  of  their  first  movement,  this  small  fanati- 
cal party  began  to  acquire  strength  ;  and  with  that,  to  be- 
come an  object  of  courtship  to  both  the  great  parties.  The 
necessary  consequence  was,  a  further  increase  of  power,  and 
a  gradual  tainting  of  the  opinions  of  both  of  the  other  par- 
ties with  their  doctrines,  until  the  infection  has  extended 
over  both ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
North,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the  original 
abolition  party,  which  still  preser\res  its  distinctive  organiza- 
tion, hardly  ever  fail,  when  it  comes  to  acting,  to  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  their  measures.  With  the  increase  of  their 
influence,  they  extended  the  sphere  of  their  action.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  commencement  of  their  first  movement,  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  influence  to  induce  the  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  Northern  States  to  pass  acts,  which  in  efiect 
abrogated  the  clause  of  the  constitution  that  provides  for 
the  delivery  up  of  fugitive  slaves.  Not  long  after,  petitions 
followed  to  abolish  slavery  in  forts,  magazines,  and  dock- 
yards, and  all  other  places  where  Congress  had  exclusive 
power  of  legislation.  This  was  followed  by  petitions  and  reso- 
lutions of  legislatures  of  the  Northern  States,  and  popular 
meetings,  to  exclude  the  Southern  States  from  all  territories 
acquired,  or  to  be  acquired,  and  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
any  State  hereafter  into  the  Union,  which,  by  its  constitution, 
does  not  prohibit  slavery.  And  Congress  is  invoked  to  do  all 
this,  expressly  with  the  view  to  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  States.  That  has  been  avowed  to  be  the  ultimate  object 
from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  until  the  present  time  ; 
and  yet  the  great  body  of  both  parties  of  the  North,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  although  disavowing  the  abo- 
litionists, have  co-operated  with  them  in  idmost  all  their 
measm^es. 
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Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  agitation,  as  far  as  it  has 
yet  advanced.     Now  I  ask,  Senators,  what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent its  further  progress,  until  it  fulfils  the  ultimate  end  pro- 
posed, unless  some  decisive  measure  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  it  ?    Has  any  one  of  the  causes,  which  has  added  to  its 
increase  from  its  original  small  and  contemptible  be^nning 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  magnitude,  diminished  in  force  ? 
Is  the  original  cause  of  the  movement — that  slavery  is  a  sin, 
and  ought  to  be  suppressed — weaker  now  than  at  the  com- 
mencement ?     Or  is  the  abolition  party  less  numerous  or 
influential,  or  have  they  less  influence  with,  or  control  over 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  North  in  elections  ?     Or  has 
the  South  greater  means  of  influencing  or  controlling  the 
movements  of  this   Government  now,    than   it  had  when 
the  agitation  commenced  ?     To  all  these  questions  but  one 
answer  can  be  given  :    No — no — no.     The  very  reverse  is 
true.     Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in  favor 
of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they  were  in  1835,  when 
it  first  commenced,  while  all  the  elements  of  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  South  are  weaker.     Unless  something  deci- 
sive is  done,  I  again  ask,  what  is  to  stop  this  agitation,  be- 
fore the  great  and  final  object  at  which  it  aims — the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States — ^is  consummated  ?    Is  it,  then, 
not  certain,  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  arrest  it,  the 
South  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  abolition  and  seces- 
sion ?     Indeed,  as  events  are  now  moving,  it  will  not  require 
the  South  to  secede,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  Union.     Agita- 
tion will  of  itself  effect  it,  of  which  its  past  history  furnishes 
abundant  proof — as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  disunion  can  be  ef- 
fected by  a  single  blow.  The  cords  which  bound  these 
States  together  in  one  common  Union,  are  far  too  numerous 
and  powerful  for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and  successively,  that  the 
cords  can  be  snapped,  until  the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder. 
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Already  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped 
some  of  the  most  important,  and  has  greatly  weakened  all 
the  others,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are  not  only 
many,  but  various  in  character.  Some  are  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical ;  some  political ;  othei*s  social.  Some  appertain  to 
the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Union,  and  others  to  the  feeling 
of  duty  and  obligation. 

The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  na- 
ture, consisted  in  the  unity  of  the  great  religious  denomi- 
nations, all  of  which  originally  embraced  the  whole  Union. 
All  these  denominations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Catholics,  were  organized  very  much  upon  the  principle  of 
our  political  institutions.  Beginning  with  smaller  meet- 
ings, corresponding  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, their  organization  terminated  in  one  great  central  assem- 
blage, corresponding  very  much  with  the  character  of  Con- 
gress. At  these  meetings  the  principal  clergymen  and  lay 
members  of  the  respective  denominations,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their  common 
concerns.  It  was  not  confined  to  what  appertained  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  respective  denominations,  but 
extended  to  plans  for  disseminating  the  Bible — establishing 
missions,  distributing  tracts — and  of  establishing  presses  for 
the  publication  of  tracts,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a 
view  of  diflFusing  religious  information — and  for  the  support 
of  their  respective  doctrines  and  creeds.  All  this  combined 
contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union. 
The  ties  which  held  each  denomination  together  formed  a 
strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole  Union  together ;  but,  pow- 
erful as  they  were,  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  ex- 
plosive efiect  of  slavery  agitation. 

The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  under  its  explo- 
sive force,  was  that  of  the  powerful  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church      The  numerous  and  strong  ties  which  held  it  to« 


tions.  That  of  the  FreBbytenan  la 
but  some  of  its  etrands  have  given  ws 
copal  Church  is  the  only  one  of  the 

I  denominations  which  remains  unbroke 

The  Btrongeet  cord,  of  a  political  cV 
many  and  powerful  ties  that  have  1 
great  parties  which  have,  with  Bome 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Governmen 
ed  to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
to  hold  all  its  parts  tc^ther.  But  t 
fared  do  better  than  the  spiritual.  ] 
time,  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  ag 
,■  snapped  under  its  force — if  not  entire 

Nor  is  there  one  of  the  remaining 
been  greatly  weakened.  To  this  ext 
ready  been  destroyed  by  agitation,  i 
be,  by  sundering  and  weakening  the 
■,:  gether. 

If  the  agitation  goes  on,  the  sami 
J;.  creased  intensity,  aa  has  been  Bhown, 

;,  cord,  when  nothing  will  be  left  to  ho 

'.  except  force.     But,  surely,  that  can, 

\  .  language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  tl 

1. 1  the  weaker  is  held  connected  with  I 
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union  of  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  States,  in  one  con- 
federation,  as  they  stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union. 

Having  now.  Senators,  explained  what  it  is  that  endan- 
gers the  Union,  and  traced  it  to  its  cause,  and  explained  its 
nature  and  character,  the  question  again  recurs — How  can 
the  Union  be  saved  ?  To  this  I  answer,  there  is  but  one 
way  by  which  it  can  be — and  that  is — by  adopting  such 
measures  as  will  satisfy  the  States  belonging  to  the  Southern 
section,  that  they  can  remain  in  the  Union  consistently  with 
their  honor  and  their  safety.  There  is,  again,  only  one  way 
by  which  this  can  be  effected,  and  that  is — by  removing  the 
causes  by  which  this  belief  has  been  produced.  Do  this^  and 
discontent  will  cease — harmony  and  kind  feelings  between 
the  sections  be  restored — ^and  every  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  Union  removed.  The  question,  then,  is — How  can 
this  be  done  ?  But,  before  I  undertake  to  answer  this 
question,  I  propose  to  show  by  what  the  Union  cannot  be 
saved. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  saved  by  eulogies  on  the  Union,  how- 
ever splendid  or  numerous.  The  cry  of  "  Union,  Union — 
the  glorious  Union  1 "  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than  the 
cry  of  "  Health,  health — glorious  health  I"  on  the  part  of  the 
physician,  can  save  a  patient  lying  dangerously  ill.  So  long  as 
the  Union,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  protector,  is  regarded 
in  the  opposite  character,  by  not  much  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  States,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conciliate  them 
by  pronouncing  eulogies  on  it 

Besides  this  cry  of  Union  comes  commonly  from  those 
whom  we  cannot  believe  to  be  sincere.  It  usually  comes  from 
our  assailants.  But  we  cannot  believe  them  to  be  sincere  ; 
for,  if  they  loved  the  Union,  they  would  necessarily  bo  de- 
voted to  the  constitution.  It  made  the  Union, — and  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution  would  be  to  destroy  the  Union.     But 
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the  only  rcliiible  and  certain  eviJencc  of  devotion  to  the  con- 
stitution is,  to  aLstain,  on  the  one  hand,  from  violating  it, 
and  to  repel,  on  the  other,  al!  attempts  to  vnolato  it.  It  ia 
<m\y  by  fiiithfiilly  performing  these  high  duties  that  the  con- 
stitution can  ho  preserved,  and  with  it  the  Union, 

But  how  stands  the  profession  of  devotion  to  the  Union 
by  our  assailants,  when  brought  to  this  lest  ?  Have  they 
abstained  from  violating  the  constitution  ?  Let  the  many 
acts  paasod  by  thd  Northern  States  to  set  aside  and  annul  the 
clauBe  of  the  constitution  providing  for  the  delivery  up  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  answer.  I  cite  this,  not  that  it  is  the  only  instance 
(for  there  are  many  others),  but  because  the  violation  in  this 
particular  is  too  notorious  and  palpable  to  be  denied.  Again: 
have  they  stood  forth  faithfully  to  repel  violations  of  the 
constitution  ?  Let  their  course  in  reference  to  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question,  which  was  commenced  and  has  been 
carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  States — an  object  all  acknowledged  to 
institution;!) — answer.      Let  them  show  a  single  in- 
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enemies  of  the  Union.     Why  they  avoid  this,  and  pursue 
the  course  they  do,  it  is  for  them  to  explain. 

Nor  can  the  Union  be  saved  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  Southerner  whose  mortal  remains  repose  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  one  of  us — ^a  slave- 
holder and  a  planter.  We  have  studied  his  history,  and  find 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  submission  to  vwong.  On  the  contra- 
ry, his  great  fame  rests  on  the  solid  foundation,  that,  while 
he  was  careful  to  avoid  doing  wrong  to  others,  he  was  prompt 
and  decided  in  repelling  wrong.  I  trust  that,  in  this  respect^ 
we  profited  by  his  example. 

Nor  can  we  find  any  thing  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from 
seceding  from  the  Union,  should  it  fail  to  fulfil  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  by  being  permanently  and  hope- 
lessly converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  instead  of  pro- 
tecting us.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  much  in  his  example 
to  encourage  us,  should  we  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of  de- 
ciding between  submission  and  disunion. 

There  existed  then,  as  well  as  now,-  a  union — that  be- 
tween the  parent  country  and  her  then  colonies.  It  was  a 
union  that  had  much  to  endear  it  to  the  people  of  the  col- 
onies. Under  its  protecting  and  superintending  care,  the 
colonies  were  planted  and  grew  up  and  prospered,  through 
a  long  course  of  years,  until  they  became  populous  and 
wealthy.  Its  benefits  were  not  limited  to  them.  Their  ex- 
tensive agricultural  and  other  productions,  gave  birth  to  a 
flourishing  commerce,  which  richly  rewarded  the  parent  coun- 
try for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  establishing  and  protecting 
them.  Washington  was  bom  and  grew  up  to  manhood  under 
that  union.  He  acquired  his  early  distinction  in  its  service, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  it.  But  his  devotion  was  a  rational  one.  He  was 
attached  to  it,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
When  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  end,  and,  instead  of  affording  pro- 
tection, was  converted  into  the  means  of  oppressing  the  coif 
VOL.  IV. — 36 
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onies,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  his  sword,  and  head  the 
great  movement  by  which  that  union  was  for  ever  severed, 
and  the  independence  of  these  States  established.  This  was 
tlie  great  and  crowning  glory  of  his  life,  which  has  spread  his 
fame  over  the  whole  globe,  and  will  transmit  it  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

Nor  can  the  plan  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from   Kentucky,  nor  that  of  the  administration  save   the 
Union.     I  shall  pass  by,  without  remark,  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Senator,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of 
that  of  the  administration.      I  however  assure  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator,  that,  in  taking  this  course,  no  dis- 
respect whatever  is  intended  to  him  or  his  plan.     I  have 
adopted  it,  because  so  many  Senators  of  distinguishetl  abUi- 
ties,  who  were  present  when  he  delivered  his  speech,  and  ex- 
plained his  plan,  and  who  were  fully  capable  to  do  justice  to 
the  side  they  support,  have  replied  to  him. 

The  plan  of  the  administration  cannot  save  the  Union, 
because  it  can  have  no  effect  whatever,  towards  satisfying 
the  States  composing  the  southern  section  of  the  Union,  that 
they  can,  consistently  with  safety  and  honor,  remain  in  the 
Union.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  modification  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso. It  proposes  to  effect  the  same  object, — to  exclude  the 
South  from  all  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican  treaty.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  South  is  imited  against  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  has  committed  itself  by  solenm  resolutions,  to 
resist,  should  it  be  adopted.  Its  opposition  is  not  to  the  namcj 
but  that  which  it  proposes  to  effect.  That,  the  Southern 
States  hold  to  be  unconstitutional,  unjust,  inconsistent  with 
their  equality  as  members  of  the  common  Union,  and  cal- 
culated to  destroy  irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  sections.  These  objections  equally  apply  to  what,  for 
brevity,  I  will  call  the  Executive  Proviso.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  Wilmot,  except  in  the  mode  of 
effecting  the  object ;  and  in  that  respect,  I  must  say,  that  the 
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latter  is  much  the  least  objectionable.  It  goes  to  its  object 
openly,  boldly,  and  distinctly.  It  claims  for  Congress  un- 
limited power  over  the  territories,  and  proposes  to  assert  it 
over  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a  positive  pro- 
hibition of  slavery.  Not  so  the  Executive  Proviso.  It  takes 
an  indirect  course,  and  in  order  to  elude  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  thereby  avoid  encountering  the  united  and  determined 
resistance  of  the  South,  it  denies,  by  implication,  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territories,  and  claims 
the  right  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories.  But  to  effect  the  object  of  excluding  the  South,  it 
takes  care,  in  the  mean  time,  to  let  in  emigrants  freely  from 
the  Northern  States  and  all  other  quarters,  except  from  the 
South,  which  it  takes  special  care  to  exclude  by  holding  up 
to  them  the  danger  of  having  their  slaves  liberated  under  the 
Mexican  laws.  The  necessary  consequence  is  to  exclude  the 
South  from  the  territory,  just  as  effectually  as  would  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  The  only  difference  in  this  respect  is,  that 
what  one  proposes  to  effect  directly  and  openly,  the  other 
proposes  to  effect  indirectly  and  covertly. 

But  the  Executive  Proviso  is  more  objectionable  than  the 
Wilmot,  in  another  and  more  important  particular.  The 
latter,  to  effect  its  object,  inflicts  a  dangerous  wound  upon 
the  constitution,  by  depriving  the  Southern  States,  as  joint 
partners  and  owners  of  the  territories,  of  their  rights  in  them; 
but  it  inflicts  no  greater  wound  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  effect  its  object.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  while  it 
inflicts  the  same  wound,  inflicts  others  equally  great,  and,  if 
possible,  greater,  as  I  shall  next  proceed  to  explain. 

In  claiming  the  right  for  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  Con- 
gress, to  legislate  for  the  territories,  the  Executive  Proviso, 
assumes  that  the  sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested 
in  the  former  :  or  to  express  it  in  the  language  used  in  a  res- 
olution offered  by  one  of  the  Senators  from  Texas  (  General 
Houston,  now  absent),  they  have  ^*  the  same  inherent  right 
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;  assumption,     it  the  individuals  wJ 

I  had  gone  into  California  as  adventu 

had  conquered  the  territory  and  e 
I  dence,  the  sovereignty  of  the  counti 

in  them^  as  a  separate  and  independ 
case,  they  would  have  had  the  right 
and  to  establish  a  government  for  t! 
wards,  they  thought  proper  to  appl^ 
sion  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign 
all  this  would  have  been  regular,  aD 
principles.  But  such  is  not  the  cfi 
States  who  conquered  California  ai 
treaty.  The  sovereignty,  of  course 
not  in  the  individuals  who  have  att 
tution  and  a  State  without  their  co 
beyond  controversy  unless  it  can  b( 
since  lost  or  been  divested  of  their  i 
Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  the  poi 
acquired  territory  is  vested  in  Cbnj 
sumed,  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  ter 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
acquire  territories,  either  by  war  or 
j '  er  to  acquire  exists,  it  belongs  to  Co 

ecution.     On  this  point  there  can 
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Congress),  "  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution 
in  the  Government  oi  the  United  States,  or  in  any  cfcpar^Twewi 
or  o^^Zcer  thereof."  It  matters  not,  then,  where  the  power  is 
vested  ;  for,  if  vested  at  all  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  departments,  or  officers,  the  power  of 
carrying  it  into  execution  is  clearly  vested  in  Congress.  But 
this  important  provision,  while  it  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
of  legislating  over  territories,  imposes  important  limitations 
on  its  exercise,  by  restricting  Congress  to  passing  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  the  power  into  execution.  The 
prohibition  extends,  not  only  to  all  laws  not  suitable  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  object  of  the  power,  but  also  to  all  that  are 
unjust,  unequal,  or  unfair, — for  all  such  laws  would  be  un- 
necessary and  improper,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional. 

Having  now  established,  beyond  controversy,  that  the 
sovereignty  over  the  territories  is  vested  in  the  United  States, 
— that  is,  in  the  several  States  composing  the  Union, — ^and 
that  the  power  of  legislating  over  them  is  expressly  vested  in 
Congress,  it  follows,  that  the  individuals  in  California  who 
have  undertaken  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State,  and  to 
exercise  the  power  of  legislating  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, have  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  and  have  acted  in  open  defiance  of  both. 
In  other  words,  what  they  have  done  is  revolutionary  and  re- 
bellious in  its  character,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Had 
they  acted  from  premeditation  and  design,  it  would  have  been, 
in  fact,  actual  rebellion  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  blame 
lies  much  less  upon  them  than  upon  those  who  have  induced 
them  to  take  a  course  so  unconstitutional  and  dangerous. 
They  have  been  led  into  it  by  language  held  here,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  have  not  seen  the  answer  of  the  Executive  to  the 
calls  made  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  information 
as  to  the  course  which  it  took,  or  the  part  which  it  acted,  in 
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rufuronce  to  wliat  was  done  in  Califomia.  I  underBtand  the 
answers  have  not  yet  been  printed.  But  there  is  enough 
kuowu  to  juatiiy  tlie  aascrtion,  that  those  who  profess  to  rep- 
resent and  act  under  the  autliority  of  the  Executive,  have 
advised,  aided,  and  encouraged  the  movement,  which  termi- 
nated in  forming,  what  they  call  a  constitution  and  a  State. 
General  Kiley,  \vIio  professed  to  act  as  civU  Governor,  called 
the  convention — determined  on  the  number,  and  distribution 
of  the  delegates — appointed  the  time  and  place  of  its  meet- 
ing— was  present  during  the  session— and  gave  its  proceed- 
ings his  approbation  and  sanction.  If  he  acted  without  au- 
thority, he  ought  to  have  been  tried,  or  at  least  reprimanded, 
and  his  course  disavowed.  Neither  having  been  done,  the 
presumption  is,  that  his  course  has  been  approved.  This, 
of  itself,  is  Buflicient  to  identify  the  lisecutive  with  his  acts, 
and  to  make  it  res])onsihle  for  them.  I  touch  not  the  ques- 
tion, whetlier  Genural  Ililoy  was  appointed,  or  received  the  in- 
struutidus  luidev  which  he  i>rofessed  to  act  from  the  present 
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practice  of  the  Government,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
present  time. 

From  its  commencement  until  the  time  that  Michigan 
was  admitted,  the  practice  was  uniform.  Territorial  govern- 
ments were  first  organized  by  Congress.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  appointed  the  governors,  judges,  sec- 
retaries, marshals,  and  other  officers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  were  represented  by  legislative  bodies,  whose 
acts  were  subject  to  the  revision  of  Congress.  This  state  of 
things  continued  until  the  government  of  a  territory  applied 
to  Congress  to  permit  its  inhabitants  to  form  a  consti- 
tution and  government,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  act  preliminary  to  giving  permission  was, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  inhabitants  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  authorize  them  to  be  formed  into  a  State.  This  was 
done  by  taking  a  census.  That  being  done,  and  the  num- 
ber proving  sufficient,  permission  was  granted.  The  act 
granting  it,  fixed  all  the  preliminaries — the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  convention  ;  the  qualification  of  the  voters  ; 
establishment  of  its  boundaries,  and  all  other  measures  neces- 
sary to  be  settled  previous  to  admission.  The  act  giving 
permission  necessarily  withdraws  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  and  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  the  incipient 
State  as  free  to  form  their  constitution  and  government  as 
were  the  original  States  of  the  Union  after  they  had  declared 
their  independence.  At  this  stage,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  became,  for  the  first  time,  a  people,  in  legal  and 
constitutional  language.  Prior  to  this,  they  were,  by  the 
old  acts  of  Congress,  called  inhabitants,  and  not  people.  All 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  with  the  right  of 
a  people  to  self-government. 

Michigan  was  the  first  case  in  which  there  was  any  de- 
parture from  the  uniform  rule  of  acting.  Hers  was  a  very 
slight  departure  from  established  usage.     The  ordinance  of 
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number  to  (.'utille  her  to  i 
ut  the  first  eeasioQ  she  applied,  owing 
specting  tlie  boundary  between  her  i 
irregularity,  as  to  her  admission,  took 
sion — but  on  a  point  which  can  have 
with  the  case  of  California. 

The  irregularities  in  all  other  cos 
curred,  are  of  b  similar  nature.  Id  al 
rial  govemmeDtB  established  by  Con; 
pointed  by  the  United  States.  In  e 
emment  took  the  lead  in  calling  com 
preliminaries  preparatory  to  the  form 
and  admission  into  the  Union.  Thej 
ereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  th 
over  the  territories  ;  and  wherever  tl 
from  established  uaa^,  it  was  done  o 
of  Congress,  and  not  in  defiance  of  il 
ereignty  of  the  United  States  over  t 
respect  California  stands  alone,  wit 
example  to  cover  her  case. 

It  belongs  now,  BenatoiB,  to  you 
will  act  in  reference  to  this  unpi 
The  Executive  has  laid  the  paper  pu 
Btitution  of  California  before  you,  a 
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will  depend  upon  your  decision.  If  you  admit  her,  you  in- 
dorse and  give  your  sanction  to  all  that  has  been  done.  Are 
you  prepared  to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surrender  your 
power  of  legislation  for  the  territories — ^a  power  expressly 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  as  has  been  fully 
established  ?  Can  you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  surrender  the  power  ?  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  possess 
the  sovereignty  over  them,  and  that  any  number,  more  or 
less,  may  claim  any  extent  of  territory  they  please  ;  may 
form  a  constitution  and  government,  and  erect  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  permission  ?  Are  you  prepared 
to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  what- 
ever territory  may  be  hereafter  acquired  to  the  first  adven- 
turers who  may  rush  into  it  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surren- 
der virtually  to  the  Executive  Department  all  the  powers 
which  you  have  heretofore  exercised  over  the  territories  ? 
If  not,  how  can  you,  consistently  with  your  duty  and  your 
oaths  to  support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State,  under  a  pretended  con- 
stitution and  government  ?  Again,  can  you  believe  that 
the  project  of  a  constitution  which  they  have  adopted  has 
the  least  validity  ?  Can  you  believe  that  there  is  such  a 
State  in  reality  as  the  State  of  CaUfomia  ?  No  ;  there  is  no 
such  State.  It  has  no  legal  or  constitutional  existence.  It 
has  no  validity,  and  can  have  none,  without  your  sanction. 
How,  then,  can  you  admit  it  as  a  State^  when,  according  to 
the  provision  of  the  constitution,  your  power  is  limited  to 
admitting  new  States,  To  be  admitted,  it  must  be  a  State, 
— and  an  existing  State,  independent  of  your  sanction,  before 
you  can  admit  it.  When  you  give  your  permission  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  a  State, 
the  constitution  and  State  they  form,  derive  their  authority 
from  the  people,  and  not  from  you.  The  State,  before  it  is 
admitted  is  actually  a  State,  and  does  not  become  so  by  the 
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ad  of  admission,  as  would  be  the  case  with  California^ 
should  you  admit  her  contrary  to  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions and  established  usage  heretofore. 

The   Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  must 
permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  this  connection  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  them, — with  the  exception  of  a  few  Se- 
nators from  the  South,   sitting  on   the  other  side   of  the 
Chamber. — When  the  Oregon  question  was  before  this  body, 
not  two  years  since,  you  took  (if  I  mistake  not)  universally 
the  ground,  that  Congress  had  the  sole  and  absolute  power 
of  legislating  for  the  territories.     How,  then,  can  you  now, 
after  the  short  interval  which  has   elapsed,   abandon   the 
ground  which  you  took,  and  thereby  virtually  admit   that 
the  power  of  legislating,  instead  of  being  in  Congress,  is  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ?     How  can  you  justify 
and  sanction  by  your  votes  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  which 
are  in  direct  derogation  of  what  you  then  contended  for  ?    But 
to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  present  time,  how  can  you, 
after  condemning,  little  more  than  a  year  since,  the  grounds 
taken  by  the  party  which  you  defeated  at  the  last  election, 
wheel  round  and  sui)port  by  your  votes  the  grounds  which, 
as  explained  recently  on  this  floor  by  the  candidate  of  the 
party  in  the  last  election,  are  identical  with  those  on  which 
the  Executive  has  acted  in  reference  to  California  ?     What 
are  we  to  understand  by  all  this  ?     Must  we  conclude  that 
there  is  no  sincerity,  no  faith  in  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
public  men,    and  that  all  is  mere   acting   or  hollow  pro- 
fession ?     Or  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
South  from  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  is  an  object 
of  so  paramount  a  character  in  your  estimation,  that  right, 
justice,  constitution    and  consistency    must  all  yield,  when 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  our  exclusion  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with  California, 
should  she  not  be  admitted  ?  I  answer,  remand  her  back  to 
the  territorial  condition,   as   was  done  in  the  case  of  Tea- 
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nessee,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Government.  Congress,  in 
her  case,  had  established  a  territorial  government  in  the 
usual  form,  with  a  governor,  judges,  and  other  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States.  She  was  entitled,  under  the 
deed  of  cession,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  as 
soon  as  she  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  territorial 
government,  believing  it  had  that  number,  took  a  census,  by 
which  it  appeared  it  exceeded  it.  She  then  formed  a  con- 
stitution, and  applied  for  admission.  Congress  refused  to 
admit  her,  on  the  ground  that  the  census  should  be  taken 
by  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  had  not  determined 
whether  the  territory  should  be  formed  into  one  or  two 
States,  as  it  was  authorized  to  do  under  the  cession.  She  re- 
turned quietly  to  her  territorial  condition.  An  act  was 
passed  to  take  a  census  by  the  United  States,  containing  a 
provision  that  the  territory  should  form  one  State.  All 
afterwards  was  regularly  conducted,  and  the  territory  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  in  due  form.  The  irregularities  in  the 
case  of  California  are  immeasurably  greater,  and  offer  much 
stronger  reasons  for  pursuing  the  same  course.  But,  it  may 
be  said,  California  may  not  submit.  That  is  not  probable  ; 
but  if  she  should  not,  when  she  refuses,  it  will  then  be  time 
for  us  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done. 

Having  now  shown  what  cannot  save  the  Union,  I  return 
to  the  question  with  which  I  commenced,  How  can  the 
Union  be  saved  ?  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can 
with  any  certainty ;  and  that  is,  by  a  full  and  final  settle- 
ment, on  the  principle  of  justice,  of  all  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  two  sections.  The  South  asks  for  justice, 
simple  justice,  and  less  she  ought  not  to  take.  She  has  no 
compromise  to  offer,  but  the  constitution ;  and  no  conces- 
sion or  surrender  to  make.  She  has  already  surrendered  so 
much  that  she  has  little  left  to  surrender.  Such  a  settle- 
ment would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  remove  all  cause 
of  discontent,  by  satisfying  the  South,  she  could  remain  hon- 
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to  accomplish  it — to  do  justice  b 
an  equal  right  in  the  acquired  ten 
by  causing  the  stipulations  relativ 
faithfully  fulfilled — to  cease  the  a{ 
tion,  and  to  provide  for  the  inser 
constitution,  by  an  amendment, 
South,  in  substance,  the  power  si 
herself,  before  the  equilibrium  bet 
Btroyed  by  the  action  of  this  Go 
no  difficulty  in  devising  such  a  pn 
tect  the  South,  and  which,  at  th 
and  strengthen  the  Government, 
weakening  it. 

But  will  the  North  agree  to  th: 
8wer  the  question.  But,  I  will  say 
has  half  the  love  of  the  Union  whi 
or  without  justly  exposing  herself  t 
of  power  and  aggrandizement  is  fai 
the  Union.  At  all  events,  the  rei 
Union  rests  on  the  North,  and  r 
South  cannot  save  it  by  any  act  of 
save  it  without  any  sacrifice  whate 
and  to  perform  her  duties  under  tl 
regarded  by  her  as  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  time.  Senators,  that  then 
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ever  can  hereafter  be  ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  governments,  should  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  our  respective  views,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not.  If  you,  who  represent  the  stronger  portion, 
cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on  the  broad  principle  of  justice 
and  duty,  say  so ;  and  let  the  States  we  both  represent 
agree  to  separate  and  part  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwilling 
we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and  we  shall  know  what 
to  do,  when  you  reduce  the  question  to  submission  or  resist- 
ance. If  you  remain  silent,  you  will  compel  us  to  infer  by 
your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case,  Califomia  will 
become  the  test  question.  If  you  admit  her,  under  all  the 
difficulties  that  oppose  her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  in- 
fer that  you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
quired territories,  with  the  intention  of  destroying,  irretriev- 
ably, the  equilibrium  between  the  two  sections.  We  would 
be  blind  not  to  perceive  in  that  case,,  that  your  real  objects 
are  power  and  aggrandizement,  and  infatuated  not  to  act 
accordingly. 

I  have  now.  Senators,  done  my  duty  in  expressing  my 
opinions  fully,  freely,  and  candidly,  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
In  doing  so,  I  have  been  governed  by  the  motives  which 
have  governed  me  in  all  the  stages  of  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  since  its  commencement.  I  have  exerted 
myself,  during  the  whole  period,  to  arrest  it,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  saving  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  done ;  and  if  it 
could  not,  to  save  the  section  where  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  cast  my  lot,  and  which  I  sincerely  believe  has  jus- 
tice and  the  constitution  on  its  side.  Having  faithfully 
done  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my.  ability,  both  to  the  Union 
and  my  section,  throughout  this  agitation,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation,  let  what  will  come,  that  I  am  free  from  aD 
responsibility. 
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REMARKS 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Foote,  made  in  the  Senate,  March 

5th,  1850. 

[Mr.  Foote  having  risen  to  make  some  explanation,  took  the  oc 
casioQ  to  animadvert,  with  no  little  asperity,  on  certain  portions  of 
Mr.  CalhouQ^s  speech  of  the  day  before  (he  being,  at  the  time,  out  of 
his  seat).     His  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  rose  to  explain  the  views  of  Mr. 
C.  as  he  understood  them ;  and  concluded  by  saying : — 

"These  are  the  views  of  my  colleague,  as  I  understood  him, — 
though  I  have  never  conferred  with  him  concerning  them.  I  have 
chosen  to  reply  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi,  without  conferring  with 
my  colleague ;  and  as  he  is  now  present  (Mr.  C.  having  just  en- 
tered the  Chamber),  I  will  leave  to  himself  the  reference  which  I 
intended  to  have  made,  if  he  had  not  appeared  in  his  seat,  to  the 
other  comments  on  his  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  his  explanation,  he  will  make  himself  understood.  lie 
has  always  thought  and  spoken  for  himself  with  intrepidity,  and 
requires  no  interpreter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  (in  his  seat).  What  is  the  question  before  the 
Senate  ?     Is  there  any,  Sir  ? 

The  Vice-President.  There  is  no  question  pending.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  must  express  my  great  regret,  that  a 
member  of  this  body,  in  my  absence  this  morning — ^before 
the  hour  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  should  have 
employed  himself  in  commenting  on  my  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  important  issues  now  under  discussion.  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Did  he  accuse  me  of  disunion  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  insinuate  that  ? 

[Mr.  Foote  explained.  He  did  not  intend  to  charge  the  Senatoi 
with  any  designs  hostile  to  the  Union.  He  went  on  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  introducing  the  subject,  and  commented  on  the  suggestion. 
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that  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  South,  which  he  declared  he  did  not  think  requisite.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  My  friend  from  Mississippi  might  have 
been  saved  from  the  necessity  of  making  these  solemn  pro- 
tests that  he  has  never  followed  a  leader — for  I  have  never 
pretended  to  be  the  leader  of  any  man.  When  I  speak,  I 
speak  for  myself, — upon  my  individual  responsibility, — ^and 
not  for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  nor  any  other  Senator. 
Sir,  I  desire  that  my  words  shall  go  out  and  be  received  by 
the  public  as  they  stand,  and  not  as  they  may  be  attempted 
to  be  explained  here  by  any  gentleman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  the  character  of  my  remarks.  What  was 
the  great  object  I  had  in  view  ?  It  was  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  disquiet  which  prevails ;  and  could  I  overlook 
the  cause,  which  is  so  obviously  to  be  traced  to  the  utter  ina- 
bility of  the  Southern  States  to  defend  themselves  through 
Congress,  upon  this,  or  any  other  subject,  upon  which  the 
Northern  States  choose  to  act  ?  Could  that  be  overlooked  ? 
It  is  the  great  and  manifest  cause.  If  we  had  the  same 
power  now  that  we  had  formerly,  we  could  defend  ourselves 
here  ;  but  that  power  is  gone,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  weak- 
ness that  the  South  feels — it  is  the  conviction  that  they 
cannot  defend  themselves  here,  which  has  caused  the  deep 
excitement  that  prevails  in  this  section  of  the  Union, 
Could  I  overlook  that  ?  And  what  was  my  summing  up  ? 
It  was,  that,  unless  this  question  is  finally  and  for  ever 
settled  now,. it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  settled  at  any 
future  time, — and  that  it  never  can  be  satisfactorily  settled 
unless  the  cause  which  led  to  that  disquiet  be  removed.  I 
said  nothing  about  8i7ie  qua  nons — I  did  not  allude  to  any 
sine  qua  non.  That  is  an  inference  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi, — not  to  be  deduced  from  any  language  I  used. 

But  I  will  say, — and  I  say  it  boldly, — for  I  am  not 
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Mh.  Calhoun.  Does  the  Senato 
can  remain  in  the  Union  upon  terms 
specific  guaranty  that  she  shall  ec 
lested  P 

[Mr.  Foots.  I  think  she  may,  without 
to  the  conatitutioD.     There  we  disagree.] 

Mb,  Calhodn.  Yes  ; — there  we 
there,  I  think,  he  disagrees  with  01 
with  them.  They  thought  liberty  1 
they  thought  that  it  required  protecti 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
been  brought  up  in  this  irregular  man 

The  Senator  from  Miaeissippi  ai 
thing, — that  I  condemned  the  whole 
being  hostile  to  the  South.  What 
that  there  were  three  divisions  of  sei 
on  the  subject.  The  first  (and  it  ci 
portion)  believes  the  institution  of 
larger  portion  believe  it  to  be  ciimina 
to  be  a  blot  upon  our  national  escutcb 
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[Mr.  Foote.  This  passage  in  the  SenaWs  speech  struck  me  as 
being  too  severe.    I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  explained.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Every  portion  of  the  North  entertains 
feelings  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  South. 

[Mr.  Foote.    I  cannot  think  so.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  More  or  less  hostile.  What  I  mean  is, 
— ^that  they  declare  that  the  institution  is  a  blot  upon  our 
national  escutcheon.  Is  that  not  being  more  or  less  hos- 
tile ?  and  is  there  a  Northern  man  who  will  rise  up  and 
make  a  declaration  to  the  contrary  ?  Sir,  I  must  express 
my  deep  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  should 
think  it  proper  to  call  on  me  in  this  irregular  way,  and  at 
this  early  stage,  for  an  explanation.  If  he  differed  from  me,, 
there  would  be  a  suitable  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, to  express  his  sentiments.  No,  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  disguise  the  fact,  that  this  feeling  in  the  North  ex* 
ists  ;  and,  unless  there  be  a  provision  in  the  constitution  to 
protect  us  against  the  consequences,  the  two  sections  of  this 
Union  will  never  live  in  harmony. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  question  of  disunion.  I  talk  very 
little  about,  whether  I  am  a  Union  man  or  not ;  because 
I  put  no  confidence  in  professions — I  leave  it  to  my  acts  to 
determine  the  question.  Sir,  I  challenge  comparison  with 
any  man  here.  I  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  appeal  to  him,  if  there  be  any 
man  who  has  abstained  more  carefully  from,  what  he  be- 
lieves, a  violation  of  the  constitution, — or  who  has  ever  been 
more  forward  to  arrest  all  infractions  of  that  instrument  ? 
It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  say  he  loves  the  Union  if  he  does 
not  protect  the  constitution  ; — ^for  that  is  the  bond  that 
made  the  Union.  If  I  am  judged  by  my  acts,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  foimd  as  firm  a  friend  of  the  Union  as  any  man. 
within  it. 
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Mr.  Calhocn,  The  Senator  e; 
anxiety  to  misconstrue  ; — at  all  evei 
my  remarks  literally.  He  calls  my 
in  New- York,  at  which,  he  says,  se: 
that  were  favorable  to  the  South, 
many  sentiments  expiessed  there 
I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  them, 
signed  to  deprive  us  of  all  our  rigl 
to  attend  to  things,  and  not  to  th 
are  called.  Sir,  I  should  be  most 
should  have  the  votes  of  the  Senat 
of  other  Senators  of  the  North,  in 
rights  in  Oalifomia.  But  there  a 
the  subject : — one  is  by  speaking,  i 
Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  mosi 
that  this  discueeion  would  go  on 
will  hereafter  ;  and  if  any  Senator, 
marks,  chooses  to  comment  upon  w 
I  shall  have  health  to  defend  my  o* 
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KnowlcdgD  or  Law;   with   the   Baconiat)  Theory  considered 

By  UeoHUE  Wilkfj.     Ttiird  eililioo,  revised  and  corrccloU  by  the  juitlioi 
8vo.     Clolh,  g3,00. 

THE  RIIVnESTER;  or,  The  RnleH  of  Rhyme.  A  Guide  to  Ei;glu] 
W-railJcatiou.  \\"\\.\i  u  UJctiumiry  of  ItLjmea,  an  Kiammalion  of  ClaMUcn 
ilcasurea,  and  CooiiDCDta  ujioti  Burlesque,  Comic  Verse,  and  SoDg-Writinii 

B;  the  latu  Tun  Qood.     EdiiiHl,  with  AdditJooi,  h;  Aarmra  Pein.     ISnui 

doth,  gilt  or  red  cdgL-a.     rnifonn  with  "Tbo  Otthoepisl"  aad  "The  Ver 

baliBL"     (1,00. 

Three  nbole  cbiplcra  hare  been  adilnl  Ii>  Ibli  work  bj  Ihe  Araeiican  idUor-~oiie  on  lb 

AOnnflt.  ODO  on  lbs  roR'Utm  aud  Ibe  baUaiii,  and  a  tblrd  oo  olbur  flxrd  forma  oftBrae 


ES  lY  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  Bj  the  Kev.  A.  H.  F*l» 
s,  D.  D.,  I'riinjipal  of  Airedale  Colloge,  Bradford,  and  author  of  "  Stndie 
B  Fhilii:-opliy  of  Rdigioo  and  Hislorj."     12mo.     Cloth,  Jl.BO. 
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THE  PRUf CIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  i  An  Examination  of  the 
Law  of  Personal  Rights,  to  discorer  the  Principles  of  the 
Law,  as  ascertained  Arom  the  Practical  Rules  of  the  Lawy 
and  harmonized  with  the  Nature  of  Social  Relations.    By  A. 

J.  WiLLABD.     8vo,  cloth,  $2.60. 

**  A  calm,  dignified,  able,  and  exbanstlve  treatise  of  a  subject  which  It  of  great  impor- 
tance to  eyery  one.  Mr.  Willard  first  discasses  the  nature  and  oririn  of  rights,  obliga- 
tions, and  powers  of  fundamental  social  law  and  institutional  law.  He  then  expounds  uie 
science  of  law  and  defines  the  nature  of  aU  species  of  obUgatious  and  contracts.  A  general 
view  of  rights  and  powers  is  then  brought  forward,  ana  a  consideration  of  their  special 
ftmctions,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  air  and  water  and  the  principles  of  individual  suste- 
nance. The  doctrine  of  individual  redress  and  protection  is  tlwroughly  examined,  and  a 
louff  and  interesting  diionssion  follows  of  nuisances,  wrongs,  and  i^}uries.  The  cliarao- 
tenzation  of  dueling  and  the  pithy  and  convincing  way  in  wbiclb  its  absurdity  is  shown  are 
admirable.  The  treatment  oi  the  subject  is  so  clear  and  ICMgrical,  so  simple  and  scholariy, 
that  it  deserves  the  highest  praise.  It  Is  a  work  such  as  Aristotle  might  nave  written,  had 
he  Uved  in  this  laUer  day."— PAitodAFiiAia  iYvM. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Hirst  Dunning  Maclsod, 
M.  A,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    In  two  volumes.     Vol  I.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.76. 

"  Mr.  Hacleod^s  works  on  economic  science  have  one  great  merit,  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  books  that  assist  inquiry  by  setting  their  readers  thinking.  The  views  they  set 
forth  are  not  only  often  valuable  in  uiemselves,  but  they  are  the  generative  cause  of  uieas 
which  may  also  be  valuable  in  their  readers.  His  books,  moreover,  are  written  in  the 
proper  way.  The  subject  is  divided  carefhlly  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  held  by  the 
author :  all  classifications  when  made  are  adhered  to,  and  the  descriptions  and  definitions 
adopted  are  admirable  from  his  point  of  view,  and  In  some  cases  firom  a  wider  stand-polnt." 

*'  The  author  attempts  to  establish  an  exact  science  of  economics  on  a  mathematical 
basis— to  establish  *  a  new  Inductive  science  * ;  and  he  presents  what  he  calls  *a  new  body 
of  phenomena  brought  under  the  dominion  of  mathematics.* "— Aino  York  World. 

^'Deserving  of  study  and  thorough  examination.*'— J7ofton  J^ott, 

A  WORLD  OF  WONDERS;  or,  Marrels  in  Animate  and  Inani- 
mate Nature.  With  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  lUustrations  on 
Wood.    Large  12mo,  illuminated  cover,  $2.00. 

Contents  :  Wonders  of  Marine  Life ;  Curiosities  of  Vegetable  Life ;  Curiosities 
of  the  Insect  and  Reptile  World ;  Marvels  of  Bird  and  Beast  Life  \  Phenomenal 
Forces  of  Nature. 

APPLETON8'  HOME  BOOKS.  Appletons'  Home  Books  are  a  series  of 
New  Hand-Volumes  at  low  price,  devoted  to  all  Subjects  pertaining  to  Home 
and  the  Household.    Consisting  of: 

AMENITIES  OF  HOME.    By  M.  E.  W.  a 

HOW  TO  FURNISH  A  HOME.    By  Ella  Rodman  Cmmcn.    Illustrated. 

BUILDING  A  HOME.     By  A.  F.  Oakit.     Illustrated. 

THE  HOME  GARDEN.    By  Ella  Rodman  Church.    Illustrated. 

HOME  GROUNDS.     By  A.  F.  Oaket.    Illustrated. 

HOME  DECORATION:  Instruction  in  and  Designs  for  Embroidery,  Panel  and 

Decorative  Painting,  Wood-Carving,  etc.    Illustrated. 
HOME  AMUSEMFJ^S.    By  the  author  of  "  Amenities  of  Home." 
HOUSEHOLD   HINTS:    A  Book  of  Home  Receipts  and  Home  Suggestions 
By  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Babcock. 
Bound  in  cloth,  flexible,  with  illuminated  design.     12mo.     60  cents  each. 

For  Bale  hy  all  booksellers,*'  or  sent  by  mail^  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  pries, 
New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


FLORIDA  FOR  TOURISTS,  INVALIDS,  AND  SETTLERS :  Goii. 

taining  Practical  Informatiou  regarding  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productioiui; 
Cities,  TownBf  and  People ;  Scenery  and  Resorts ;  the  Culture  of  the  Orange 
and  other  Tropical  Fruits ;  Fanning  and  Gktrdening ;  Sports ;  Routes  of 
Trarel,  etc.,  etc.  By  Gborob  M.  Barboub.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    12mo.     Cloth,  $1.60. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  authentic  book  on  Florida  that  has  been 
published.    The  following  Tbstimokial  is  proof  of  its  value  and  trustworthiness : 

"  Onr  knowledjre  of  Mr.  Barbonr*8  abilities  as  a  writer  on  Florida  subjects,  and  of  the 
opportanitles  be  has  enjoyed  in  preparing  his  book,  is  snob  that  we  can  commend  it 
as  at  ouce  trustworthy  and  comprehensive— greatly  superior  in  these  respects  to  anything 
hitherto  published  descriptive  of  the  entire  State  and  iU  soil  and  productloDs. 

**  W.  b.  Blozhax,  Ooveroor  of  Florida ;  Qeobgx  F.  Drsw,  ex-Governor  of  Fk>rlda ; 
SxTH  Fbbnoh,  ex-Commissioner  of  Immigration ;  Saxuxl  Faibbanks,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration." 

TWO  YEARS  IN  OREGON.  By  Wallis  Nash,  author  of  **  Or^on, 
There  and  Back  m  1877.'*    With  Illustrations.     I2mo.    Cloth,  $1.60. 

"  Mr.  Nash  presents  in  a  fhvonble  view  the  agricultural  and  business  prospects  of 
the  country,  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people,  and,  while  he  does  not  cLum  that 
a  competence  can  bo  secured  without  penevering  industry,  he  maintains  that  the  induce* 
ments  offered  to  the  enterprising  and  energetic  are  such  that,  in  a  few  yean,  the  emigrant 
of  moderate  means  and  some  experience  will  be  able  to  acquire  a  home  and  pecnniaiy 
independence.  The  book  contains  a  va^t  amount  of  information  usefal  to  the  emigrant, 
and  it  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  chatty  stylo.  The  descriptions  of  the  varied  scenei^,  the 
character  sketches  of  the  settlera,  and  the  laughable  incidents  recounted,  give  an  addifional 
pleasure  to  the  volume,  which  is  enriched  by  several  illustrations  of  Oregon  sceceiy.**— 
CMcayo  Journal. 

HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  OUR  ELDER  POETS :  Consisting  ol 
Biographical  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  with  Portraits  and  numerous  nius- 
trations,  of  BRYANT,  EMERSON,  LONGFELLOW,  WHITTIER,  HOLMES> 
and  LOWELL.    By  R.  H.  Stoddabd,  F.  B.  Sanbobv,  and  H.  N.  Powkbs. 

The  Portraits  of  Bryant  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Holmes,  are  ftom  draw- 
ings by  Wtatt  Eaton;  and  the  Views,  fh>m  drawlxigs  or  sketches  by  R.  Swain  Odvoed, 
Homs  Mabtin.  Fbanois  Lathbop,  R.  Riordan,  Q.  M.  Wrnn,  C.  A.  YANnKBHoor,  A. 
R  Waud,  and  Applxton  Brown.  Exquisitely  printed  on  toned  paper.  Imperial  8vo. 
Cloth,  extra  gilt,  $5.00;  fhU  morocco,  $10.00. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  GREEK  AND  LATIN  AUTHORS.  From 
various  English  Translations.  With  Biographical  Notices.  By  6.  H.  Jbn- 
NIM03  and  W.  S.  Johnstone,  authors  of  "A  Book  of  Parliamentary  Anecdote.** 
I2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  A  book  of  this  sort  deserves  nothing  bnt  praise,  though  it  is  almost  entirely  a  com- 
pilation. Messrs.  Jennings  and  Johnstone  have  simply  taken  what  seemed  to  them  the 
most  striking  extracts  from  standard  translations  of  the  classics,  and  have  strung  them 
together  after  the  fashion  of  an  Bnfleld^s  *  Speaker,*  or  of  the  admirable  volumes  of  Charies 
Knighfs,  from  which  the  title  is  borrowed,  with  short  biographical  introductions.** — T%g 
AccuUmy. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS :  A  series  of  small  volumes,  elegantly  printed,  oon- 
sisting  of  works  in  English  literature  acknowledged  as  classics.  Now  ready : 
ENGLISH  ODES.  GoUected  by  E.  W.  Gossk.  IN  MEMORIAM.  By  ALntxD 
Tennyson.  THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  SHAKSPERE*S 
SONNETS.  Edited  by  Edward  DowDEN.  With  Frontispieces.  18mo.  Qoth^ 
green  and  gold,  $1.00  each. 

For  sale  hy  aU  hoohseUert ;  or  sent  by  mailj  posi-jpaid,  on  receipt  of  prict. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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